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SALOME 
OF THE TENEMENTS 


CHAPTER I. 
SALOME MEETS HER SAINT. 


“‘My dear Miss Vrunsky,’’ said John Manning, 
bowing courteously. ‘‘You need not thank me. 
If you are pleased to get this interview for your 
paper, it has been a pleasure for me to give it.’’ 

His low voice of cultured restraint thrilled 
through the girl like music. Even his formal man- 
ner—his unconscious air of superiority—roused 
in her the fire of worship. 

““It’s not just an interview you’ve given me,”’ 
she flashed breathlessly. ‘‘It’s high thoughts fit 
for poetry—the most beautiful language that ever 
went into print in our Ghetto News.’’ 

Her ardent words embarrassed him. ‘‘I trust,’’ 
he replied, bowing with high-bred aloofness, ‘‘that 
this opportunity to reach the public through your 
press will materially aid the progress of the 
work.’’ 

She lifted her shining face to him. ‘‘ Your words 
—they’ll burn, into the hearts of the people like 
the fire of a new religion. Never before did a 
born American talk out to them so prophetically— 
what means it America!’’ 

A network of little lines crinkled above the high 
cheek-bones. Her smile broadened, warmed in the 
radiance of that ardent appreciation. But in spite 
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of the emotional stimulus she gave him, his frosty 
blue eyes failed to kindle. 

‘‘You are the poet. It’s your live imagination 
that could make my poor words flame—’’ And 
he checked himself at ‘‘flame,’’ his Anglo-Saxon 
austerity shocked at having been trapped inte 
using so colorful a word. 

‘¢What do you mean?’’ cried Sonya impetuous- 
ly. ‘‘You, a great philanthropist, to say that to 
me—a nobody? ‘There are millions like me—’’ 

‘Are there?’’ And for the first time during 
their talk, his eyes twinkled venturesomely, as he 
searched her face. 

“‘Of course there are.’’? The color of her cheeks 
seemed to catch the reflection from her glowing 
eyes. The whole face was alight. ‘‘There are 
millions of us here.’’ 

““You are one of them—yes—but you are dis- 
tinctly yourself.’’ The strangeness of his own 
words caught in his throat. His brows puckered. | 
He suddenly became aware that he was self-con- | 
scious. For the life of him he could not prevent. 
his fingers plucking nervously at the lapels of his 
coat. 

“You mean it? Something you see in me dif- 
ferent?’’ blurted Sonya. She clasped her hands 
gratefully. ‘‘Thank God! Other people—they 
think I’m only ecrazy.’’ 

‘‘My child,’’ he said, trying to withdraw into the 
shell of safe abstractions. ‘‘ With your ardor you 
can become the voice of your people.’’ 

‘‘But how? What do you want me to do?’’ 
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She had to restrain herself from leaping toward 
him in her eagerness. ‘‘Only tell me!’’ 

He drew back a trifle, studying her, ‘‘That’s not 
so easy to answer, but perhaps I can find a way 
to help you. I’m willing to try if you’ll let me.’’ 

‘‘Help me? For myself alone, I don’t need 
no help, because I got nothing to do but my column 
on the paper, and I’m tired of that. But only let 
me work for you and you’ll save my soul.’’ 

Oblivious of the squalid humans that swarmed 
about them, indifferent for the moment to the myr- 
iad needs that drove the crowds here and there 
from pushcarts to shops, from tenements to fac- 
tories, restaurants and coffee stands, unaware of 
the raucous orchestra of voices, the metallic bedlam 
of elevated trains, the pounding of ‘horses and 
humans scuttling through the middle of the street 
—this man and this woman stood wholly absorbed 

_in one another. 

| Head swung back, Sonya looked up in admira- 
tion at Manning, her heart pierced by the cultured 
elegance of his attire. Not a detail of his well- 
dressed figure escaped her. His finished groom- 
ing stood out all the more vividly in this back- 
ground of horrid poverty. A master tailor had 
cut his loose Scotch tweeds. His pale brown pon- 
gee shirt was lighter and finer than a woman’s 
waist. The rich hidden quietness of his silk tie; 
even his shoes had a hand-made quality to them! 
she thought. 

Less definitely, but with equal interest, the 
man’s glance took in the girl. Of severe blue serge, 
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shiny from wear, there was about her dress thé 
nun-like austerity of the intellectual East Side. 
But personality, femininity, flamed through this 
unrevealing uniform. 

‘¢You have a greater work to do than I,’’ went 
on Manning. ‘‘You have the burning fire of the 
Russian Jew in you, while I am motivated by a 
. sickly conscience, trying to heal itself by the ap- 
plication of cold logic and cold cash. The real 
liberation of your people must come from within 

—from such as you.’’ 

A smile born of the spirit lit his face as he bowed. 
his bared head in regretful dismissal, ‘‘A week 
from to-day then, lunch at the Russian Inn.’’ 

Sonya Vrunsky had no words as she took the 
hand he gave. She felt the kindness of his spirit 
brush against her very heart-strings. She longed 
to throw herself at his feet and weep. ‘‘Ach! 
America—God from the world! Ach!’’ 

As if by magic, the force of her will had mate- 
rialized her desire into flesh and blood. Here, in 
the teemirg Ghetto, among haggling pusheart ped- 
dlers, in the dirt and din of screaming hucksters, 
stood John Manning, millionaire, philanthropist 
the man of her dreams, talking to her, inviting 
her to lunch with him. 

Through a tear-dimmed mist she saw his tall 
slenderness, the shoulders slightly stooped as 
though by a head too heavy for his frail strength. 
The premature greyness of his hair was to her 
a nimbus—a cloud of white light, adding the final 
touch of divinity to the luminous features. 
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*¢ And you mean it?’’ she faltered. ‘‘I—I didn’t 
waste your time?”’ 

She was at once filled with an embarrassment 
so painful that for a moment she stood facing 
him without a word. ‘‘From all your business 
to stop to talk to only me—”? 

‘“You shame my business,’’ he reassured her. 
““To get my work done, I fear that my time is 
usually only too well protected. How much I 
would have missed if you hadn’t come!’’ 

} “*T can’t yet get over it, my luck. I, a wild 
stranger, stop you in the middle of the street 
and you answer me so naturally like you new me 
from always.’’ 
} ‘*You were no stranger, the moment you 
-spoke.’’ 
' Sonya’s eyes were pools of light as she looked 
up to him. 
| YT didn’t think it possible that a born higher- 
up, no matter how much he wanted to come down 
from his educated manners, could be so plain from 
the heart like you. Why, you make me feel so 
natural, I could go on talking to you forever like 
you were nobody.’’ 
_ his response from one of the people filled him 
with a new faith, a new hope for his work. 

‘‘My child, you have been a revelation to me,’ 
he said, once again extending his hand in final 
parting, ‘‘The next time you must tell me more 
about yourself.’? And John Manning was gone.. 

Sonya stood looking after him. She seemed 
unable to tear her body away from the burning 
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bush where a moment before he had stood. The 
rough pushing and ‘jostling of women with their 
market baskets failed to violate her ecstasy. Her 
lips were parted, her hand lightly clenched, her 
whole body poised as if for flight in ardent pur- 
suit of him. 

‘“‘My child! You have been a revelation to 
me!’’ she repeated... She—Sonya Vrunsky—a » 
revelation! Hvery nerve within her quivered with ~ 
joy—a joy so sharp, so poignant, that it hurt to 
draw breath. 

She tried to free herself from the bewitching 
spell of him. ‘‘Six months—no—a lifetime—ten 
full lifetimes, have I waited for him!’’ 

His presence, so ethereal, yet so vivid, still 
breathed over her—reached forth tenuous feelers 
toward her. The very air was pungent with his 
spirit—the light of his smile still enveloped her. 

Through a blur of dazzling brightness she found 
her way back to Suffolk Street. The slattern 
yentehs lounging on, the stoops, their dirty babies 
at their breasts, were transfigured into Madonnas 
of love through the light of his face. The noises 
of the street, the shrill screams of hucksters, cries 
of children merged into the echo of his voice. 

As Sonya entered the dingy tenement where 
she lived, she lifted a transfigured face to the 
sputtering gas jet. It was mean and dingy no 
longer. The blaze of it was like the blaze that 
whirled at the top of her brain. 

The very ground under her feet seemed to ex- 
pand and glow. It was not solid. Nothing she 
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touched was solid. Even the crooked stairs that 
led to her hall-room changed into a Jacob’s lad- 
der that led skyward where dreams opened upon 
dreams. 

Sonya darted to her mirror as soon as she 
reached her den. ‘Then poised in front of the 
glass she gave herself a passionately critical 
scrutiny. With hands pressed against her cheeks 
she studied the reflection of herself. Luminous 
black eyes flashed back at her—keen-edged swords 
of desire. ‘‘He—he is for me as the sun is for 
the earth—light—life. He is the breath of all 
that is beautiful. Ach! How I could love him! 
I’d wrap my soul around him like a living flame.’’ 

“My child! You have been a revelation to}, 
mel?’ ; 

The music of that sentence rang in her ears all 
night. The day had been too much for her. She 
could not sleep. Her thoughts were on fire. 
Toward morning at last she dozed, to dream of, 
him and the new life of friendship with him. 

Then she awoke and before her eyes was the’ 
light of his eyes and in her heart the breath of his 
voice. 

Still under the spell of him, she went to the 
window, looking out on a fire-escape where she 
kept her can of milk and groceries for her break-} 
fast. The roaring tumult of the noises from the 
street below woke her from her Greams.. Wedged 
in, jumbled shops and dwellings, pawnshops and 
herring-stalls, strained together begging for el- 
bow. room. Across the alley a second-hand store 
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protruded its rubbish. Broken stoves, beds, 
three-legged. chairs sprawled upon the sidewalk.. 
The unspeakable cheapness of a dry goods shop 
flared in her face—limp calico dresses of scarlet 
and purple, gaudy blankets of pink and green 
checks. From the crowded windows hung dirty 
mattresses and bedding—flaunting banners of 
poverty. 

She slammed the window with a crash. ‘‘God 
from the world! How did I stand all this till 
now?’? 

The grimy walls of her little room pressed in 
upon her—suffocated her. 

‘An end to darkness and dirt! I’ve found my 
deliverer! Already I’m released from the black- 
ness of this poverty. Air, space, the mountain- 
tops of life are already mine!’’ 

She wanted to shout her triumph to the world. 
‘‘What will they all say at the office—Lipkin— 
Gittel Stein??? 

An hour later she burst like a whirlwind into 
the office of the Ghetto News. 

‘Wild woman, what is the matter with you?’’ 
From her desk in the corner, Gittel Stein peered 
over her thick-lensed glasses. ‘‘You’re so on 
fire! Your eyes are jumping out of your head.’’ 

Sonya Vrunsky threw her hands up in the air. 
‘<Tt’s come—it’s here—my life is made!’’ 

‘“Who? What? You crazy??? 

“‘T met the greatest man in America! John 
Manning, the millionaire! It was I who told Lip- 
kin to let me interview him and ask why he gave 
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wp his limousines to come among pushearts; why 
he left his swell place on Fifth Avenue for a bare 
room in a settlement. ’”’ 

‘‘Nu, I remember—but that was weeks ago.’’ 

“It’s easier to see the President of the United 
States. Board meetings, conferences at Wash- 
ington, labor arbitration committees—his secre- 
tary kept giving me excuses—’’ 

‘“Ye-yes.’’? Gittel’s brow knitted into a frown, 
duly resentful of the younger girl’s exuberance, 

“<So I decided to go for him direct. You know 
the old saying, ‘Everything comes to him who 
goes to fetch it.? So I waited in frontiof his 
settlement house till he came back from lunch. 
Then I stopped him! {J felt like Joshua who 
stopped the sun!’’ 

Gittel Stein took in Sonya with deliberate, en- 
vious eyes. For the hundredth time she tried to 
analyze the secret of her charm. The shirtwaist 
Sonya wore came from the same shop in Hester 
Street. It cost'no more than her own. Sonya’s 
hat, her shoes, were of a cheaper grade, yet from 
the crown of her head to her slender feet the 
girl sparkled with the magic of youth—the flame 
that drew all men. 

‘<Think only,’? went on Sonya, ‘‘that million- 
aire invited me to lunch. But why shouldn’t he?’’ 
Sonya drew herself up proudly.. ‘‘I ain’t a cheap 
nobody !’? 

‘“‘You’re crazy for power, Sonya Vrunsky,’’ 
Gittel hated her own pettiness but she could not 
resist the jibe. ‘*You don’t want to do big things. 
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You only want to shine for.a big person. You'd 
sell your soul for a million dollars.’’ 

‘‘Dollars?’’ Sonya Vrunsky tossed her head in 
arrogant, denial,, ‘‘It draws me only to his cul- 
ture, hig fineness—the beauty that grows amid 
beauty. The struggle for a living makes men 
coarse-grained and greedy—’’ 

“‘Tt’s not only men that the struggle for bread 
makes coarse-grained and greedy—’’ and Gittel 
paused significantly. 

‘“‘You’ve said it. It’s just to get away from 
the sordidness of this penny-pinched existence 
that I got to catch on to a man like Manning.’’ 
Her heart tightened with fear as she noticed for 
the first time the pinched face of her companion— 
the grooved lines of wear and want that had eaten 
into the softness of the neck. 

‘¢Your American millionaire can’t hold a candle 
to our own editor, Lipkin—a poet whose words 
are wine to the soul. ”’ 

‘“‘Ut! Lipkin! For all his fine poetry, he has a 
poverty-stricken dent in his chest. ‘A poet is not 
a poet if he has a pitiful nebich look even. though 
he is starving and in rags. A real poet should 
be able to clothe himself with the heavens and 
feed himself with the stars.’’ 

Sonya was again caught up by the beckoning 
vision. A transforming fire sprang into her 
cheeks and her hands moved feverishly. ‘‘The 
spirit—the spark of inspiration—the flash from 
the eyes that lifts me to the heights—these are the 
things that I seek in a man.”’ 
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‘<You are only a creature consumed by the mad- 
ness to rise.’’ 

‘A woman should be youth and fire and mad- 
ness—the desire that reaches for the stars. A 
man should be wisdom, maturity, poise. John 
Manning has everything I need to save my soul., 
He can give me the high things of heaven and the 
beauty and abundance of the earth.’’ 

Gittel glanced at Sonya with amused pity.. 
‘You poor yok! He, a rich, cultured American— 
a born blueblood—and you, a’crazy from Hester 
Street, a nobody from nowhere—you want to 
eatch on to him!”’ 

Sonya’s eyes flashed disdainfully. ‘‘Why, 
Manning and I are more alike than born equals. 
He is trying to get rid of his riches and I’m try- 
ing to get rid of my poverty. Both of us we want 
to get away from the things of the earth that hold 
us down from the freedom of the stars.’’ 

“‘You faker—you bluff! Sometimes I wonder 
if there is anything real in you.’’ 

But at the words there flashed before her an- 
other Sonya—on her knees before the rusty grate 
coaxing the kettle to boil, while Gittel lay helpless 
with an aching chest—a Sonya whose vibrant 
voice and glowing face were the only sunlight in 
her room during the lonely days of her illness. 

“‘T take back what I said.’’ Gittel reached for 
the girl’s hand. ‘‘There is a real spark in you 
somewhere.’’ 

“‘The only thing real is that I’m to have lunch 
with Manning in a week from to-day.’’ She 
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blew a kiss to the shaft of sunshine that sianted 
across the desk. ‘‘And I’ll rob, steal or murder 
if I got to—for clothes to make myself beautiful 
for him. Come to look for a new hat with me?”’ 

‘Where would you get the money? Only yes- 
terday ‘you borrowed a fiver from Lipkin. ’”’ 

‘“‘Come, I say! Any brainless fool can go buy- 
ing with money. If I could get an invitation from 
Manning, everything else got to come to me,’’ she 
challenged with the devouring egotism of youth. 
‘‘T feel the gods are holding out their hands to me. 
‘Sonya Vrunsky,’ they whisper to me, ‘dare to 
want what you want and you’ll have it. Let loose 
your soul on the wishing-wings of your dreams 
and we’ll give you the fulness of your heart’s ae 
sire.’ 7” Le 

Fascinated, the older girl watched her. Sone 
was a being ‘from another world—one bound by’ 
invisible laws of her own making. Memories of 
Gittel’s own youth—a youth still-born—struck at 
her heart. Never had she felt so poignantly the 
loss of that which she had never known. Never 
had the unlived, untasted years been driven back 
upon her with such crushing force as now. 

Appraisingly, Gittel’s eyes surveyed this 
visionary March hare. ‘‘Sonya, it’s Don Quixote 
you make me think of. Only, he tilted at wind- 
mills, but you, you got the sense to land the solid 
things.’ 

‘<The first solid things I got to land are some 
decent clothes,’? langhed Sonya, plucking at her 
threadbare jacket. ‘‘These stuffy things are 
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begging themselves to be taken off! See only 
through the window! Even the street-cleaners 
have on their white wings. Even the shriveled 
trees in Seward Park are putting on little new 
leaves. I could tear a new spring hat from out 
the blazing sun. ’”’ 

““You’d draw the very dead from their graves 
when you begin to burn for a thing.’’? The envy 
_ in her tone was ill-concealed. ‘‘Poor people have 
no right to let themselves want—’’ 

‘You call me poor because my pockets are 
empty??? Sonya turned her pockets inside out.. 
‘“T can catch on to the golden hills on the sky when 
it wills itself in me.’’ 

“‘Nu, my American Cinderella! Try to catch 
on to new clothes without money—’’ 

“Ut! Always hammering money! What’s 
money anyway but dead metal? The only thing 
that counts is the living breath of desire. Let 
me only give a look on something worth while 
and money or no money I get it. Come only— 
you’ll see. ”’ 

“‘T can’t waste my precious time watching you 
stand on your head and turn the world upside 
down. I got my job—’’ 

*¢NO6, stick to your job. The life in me cries out 
for life. I got to have what wills itself in me—’’ 

The door swung open and there entered a 
drooping figure with dreamy eyes. 

“‘T got him—Manning—the interview. ’”’ 

“Ts there anything our Sonya cannot get??? | 
Lipkin’s pallor deepened at the nearness of her., 
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With a vision of the fastidiously groomed 
Manning before her eyes, Lipkin’s slovenly neg- 
lect—his broken shoes and torn coat-sleeve—filled 
her with a pity that was almost contempt. 

‘‘Sonya, you’ll be famous yet,’’ beamed Lip- 
kin, gratified to have got the interview with the 
much-talked-of John Manning. ‘‘Have you 
enough material for a Sunday special?’’ 

‘‘Look only !’’? Exeitedly Sonya opened the pages 
of her note-book. ‘‘I didn’t try to write a word 
while he talked to me, but the minute I got home, 
it leaped like lightning from my pen. Listen 
only to this: ‘I came to teach and I am learning. 
I came to give and find myself receiving from 
those who I thought had nothing. Right here 
in these crowded tenements is the spirit that is 
beauty and power!’ ’’ : 

Exultantly, Sonya handed the note-book to 
Lipkin. ‘‘The rest is yet all in the rough but 
you can patch it together. The inspiration is 
there. The grinding it into shape is not for me.”’ 

“‘Tt is for you only to feel and to fly. Let lesser 
ones do the grind.’’ Gaunt and dragged down 
from overwork—yet the task that Sonya thrust 
so lightly into his hands was like a boon of life 
to him. The thought of having a part in any- 
thing that she touched put new light in his tired 
eyes, a new glow into his pale cheeks. 

Gittel Stein turned away to hide the hurt she 
felt at the joy that shone in Lipkin’s face, as his 
eyes rested on Sonya. 

Sonya glanced from the pale Lipkin to the worn 
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and faded Gittel. ‘‘What a selfish, unfeeling per- 
son, I am!’’ she thought. ‘‘I, who have the whole 
of life ahead of me, who am going to have the 
luxuries of love, beauty, plenty, the companion- 
ship of Manning.’’ 

She could almost have wept with pity for these 
two. The perpetual shadow of sadness in Lipkin’s 
face and the hungry wistfulness that cried out of 
Gittel’s lusterless eyes smote her with a sense of 
her own undeserved good luck. 

How she would help them—once she had the 
power! Lipkin would be free to devote himself to 
his poetry without the worry for bread. And 
Gittel—she would introduce Gittel to some of 
Manning’s millionaire friends and get them to 
take her out to the theater and concerts and wake 
her up from the deadness of her joyless existence. 

Having settled the golden future for them all, 
Sonya flew back to her immediate desire. ‘‘To- 
morrow you will see me a bird with new feathers,”’ 
and she was gone in search of her new hat, 

Through the window, Lipkin watched the 
threadbare, little jacket as it turned the corner 
and disappeared. ‘‘How it dances from her the 
joy! The very earth she steps on wakes with new 
life! The childlike innocence of her!’’ 

“Pfui! The blindness of men! That girl in- 
nocent!’’ thought Gittel. And unable to control 
her rancor any longer she exploded. ‘‘It wills 
itself in her to marry John Manning. Already 
she got him to invite her to lunch.”’ 

“The little witch!’? chuckled Lipkin as he 
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turned into his inner office. ‘‘And she hid that 
under her sleeve. But why shouldn’t Manning 
invite her?’’ he defended her with a wry smile. 
‘‘She’s the very spirit of springtime. She’s sun- 
light.and moonlight and song!’’ apostrophized the 
poet dreamily. 

Somehow Gittel could not resume the thread of 
her work. The girl’s disturbing youth still 
lingered about the place and stabbed her into a 
realization of her own futility, the unlived, wasted 
years going on endlessly. 

“‘Good God! What a jealous hag—what a 
green-eyed snake I am!’’ mused Gittel, as her eyes 
fell on the gay pot of geraniums on Sonya’s desk. 
That bold bit of color brightened the dinginess 
of the office like a symbol and banner of beauty 
among the paste pots and chaos of paper smudged 
with printer’s ink. ‘‘How eager she is for a little 
beauty! Even in this clutter of dust and dirt her 
flower pot shineg like a light from a happier 
world. ’’ 

Her rancor gradually gave way, to a sane mood 
of reason. 

“‘In a way I like the girl for the very wildness 
that I hate, She with her bluff, her four-flushing, 
her bedeviling of men, can move mountains. 
After all, why should I hate her simply because 
she stretches out her hands to life as I’d like to 
do, if I only had it in me? Why can’t I be glad 
for her little gladness? How long will it last, 
her bubble of joy? What is her whole happiness 
but a rainbow of glamor and illusion bound to 
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melt like mist with the first breath of reality? 
Then why do I eat out my heart envying her?”’ 

With such platitudes, the lonely spinster tried 
to console herself. But the very next moment 
the joy-starved face went greyer with envy. 

“Ach! Be it glamor and illusion, but while 
she lives, she is ave. I am dead. I never yet 
lived. I never was young. Never in my whole 
childhood or youth did I ever know the rainbow 
light of illusion. I don’t envy her. I don’t want 
to tear away from her her little star of joy, but 
why have I been cheated out of the chance to grow, 
to live—to love?’’ 

In a rush of self-pity, her whole past flashed 
before her like \pages of an open book. They 
were grey, pictureless pages filled with reason 
and philosophy on how to suffer and endure— 
pages unlit by one live experience, by one act of 
divine madness, by one flare of assertive youth., 
Never since she was born had she ever looked into | 
the eyes of love. 

Longingly her glance strayed to where Lipkin 
sat in his office smiling’ over Sonya’s papers, utter- 
ly unmindful of his drab assistant’s devotion. 

‘How I could love that poet!’’? She clasped 
her hands over her shrunken breast, swept along 
into a confession for the first time. ‘‘How I. 
could be father and mother and lover and friend | 
to him! How I could feed him and bring the best 
poetry out of him! And to that crazy, heartless 
one, he pours out the finest, the deepest, from his 
soul!?? 
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Her words, though unspoken, seemed to her cu- 
riously shameless. Rigidly she suppressed the 
emotions that had brought them to the surface 
and assumed a knowing air—a challenge of self- 
justification—a fatuous sense of superiority over 
the younger girl’s power. 

‘¢Women like Sonya are a race apart,’’ she 
philosophized. ‘‘They can no more help vamping 
men than roses can help giving out their per- 

| fume.”’ j 


CHAPTER IT. 
SHOPPING FOR SIMPLICITY. 


Jostling throngs, haggling women, peddlers 
and pushearts. The smell of fishstalls, of herring 
stands. Sonya Vrunsky headed for Hssex Street 
unmindful of them all, 

Earth and air and sky blazed with vision 
crowding upon vision: John Manning’s life-giv- 
ing look—his thrilling words, ‘‘You have been 
a revelation to me!’’—John Manning kissing 
her lips, clasping her in his arms, pressing her 
to his heart, his being flowing into her being till 
she swooned in blinding bliss. 

She looked up and smiled to herself in rapture 
at the dazzling mirage that danced before her. 
Every tenement roof became a gilded spire throb- 
bing heavenward with the great Miracle in her 
heart. 

*<Tt’s my worship for him that lifts me out of 
myself! What’s beating in my heart is back of 
everything—suns and planets and systems.’’ 

She said it passionately, prayerfully, with lifted 
face as one facing her Creator for the first time. 

“‘So that’s why Keats and Shelley had such 
deathless music in their songs—because it was 
love and the life-giving glow that love gives that 
sang itself in them!’’ 
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Tn one leap she had ceased to be a self-centered, 
self-seeking thing, wasting her soul in the sordid 
struggle for food and clothes. No more would 
she lose precious hours night after night in such 
sordid trivialities :as washing collars, ironing 
waists, darning patches in her threadbare suit. 


As Mrs. Manning, maids would do all this sordid — 
work for her. She was star-high above the drag , 
of material things. She lived now for the world. ‘ 


Her interests were as large as humanity and its 
problems. 

Already Sonya felt she had joined hands with 
those large humanitarian forces for which Man- 
ning was famed: model tenements, play-grounds 
for children, old-age pensions, the abolishment of 
poverty and want in every form. 

Anticipation leaped thirstily to pleasures 
ahead. 

She saw herself the center of all eyes. People 
drew back in wonder as she passed, Envious 
fingers pointed her out. Hushed voices whis- 
pered her name—‘‘There she goes, Mrs. John 
Manning, who gives away millions to the poor!’” 

Through her luck the whole Ghetto is saved. 
The hungry and the homeless lift their hands in 
blessing everywhere she turns, The ragged chil- 
dren scamper from hovels and tenements and 
cling to her in childlike affection as she scatters 
handfuls of money among them. 

To the rhythm of her light footsteps and the lilt 
of her singing heart, a hand-organ catching the 
contagion of her happiness started up the latest 
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popular air, Snatching hungrily at the joys of 
the street, a group of ragged waifs began to 
dance with the abandon of the children of the 
poor. 

Edging her way into the little circle, ‘‘Sing it, 
sing it,’’ Sonya cried. ‘‘Don’t stop at dancing.’’ 
She picked up the ends of a short brown braid 
tied together with a shoe-lace and hummed the 
words of the chorus, ‘‘Just a little love, a little 
kiss, I will give you all my life for this,”’ 

An aching pity for these helpless little ones 
smote her—their future swallowed up in sweat- 
shops. If only America had a few more John 
Mannings to give to the poor! And in the surge 
of her great compassion she slipped a copper 
into the brown braid’s grimy, little fist. 

*<Step right in! Selling-out sales! Bargains!’’ 
Sonya’s arm was seized by a puller-in who 
dragged her down from romance to Essex Street. 

‘“Who wants your bargains? Have you no 
eyes? Have you no ears?’’ Shaking herself free 
from the obnoxious hand, she picked up the 
littlest of them all and waltzed him around the 
lamp-post. 

“‘Holiday hats! Shine yourself out for the 
Passover! Hverything marked down cheap!’’ 
Another importunate puller-in reached out for 
her coat-sleeve. 

‘¢Worms should eat you and your cheapness,’’ 
she hurled at the offender. The sordidness of 
haggling and bargaining—all she had ever known 
till now—broke in upon her high mood, Sudden- 
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ly remembering that she had gone out to buy her 
hat, she waved a hurried farewell to her little 
friends and made her way to Abramson’s—the 
only one-price store on Hssex Street. 

‘What can I show you, dearie?’’ fawned a full- 
bosomed woman from behind the counter. 

‘“‘The best you got,’’? Sonya ordered, looking 
about the display of spring millinery. 

‘“‘The stuck-up thing! How she blows from 
herself!’’ the saleswoman whispered to the girl 
with coral earrings across the aisle. 

One after another, Sonya picked up and flung 
down the hats, 

“‘T thought I could get one decent hat in 
Abramson’s! I hate cheap feathers. I hate 
cheap stuff!’’ 

‘‘Did you ever wear anything but a shawl over 
your head in the old country?’’ was the quick re- 
tort. And at an approving nod from Sadie—in 
Trimmings, ‘‘The minute they come to America 
nothing is good enough for them, The dirt under 
the feet they were at home, and in America they 
blow from themselves like born millionaires,’’ 

Sonya gave the woman one contemptuous 
glance and turned to go. 

Fearing to lose her customer, the woman en- 
circled Sonya’s waist in an affectionate embrace. 
‘‘T should live so, dearie! These hats are the 
latest thing in style!’’ 

‘*A fire should burn out all your styles,’’ Sonya 
exploded. ‘‘God from the world! Haven’t you 
got something simple?’’ 
28 
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At which the woman jerked from the bottom 
drawer a stiff sailor, hurling it on the table-top. 
‘‘Here’s one simple enough, Gawd knows.’’ 

““Gottuniu! What hardness—what ugliness!’’ 
Sonya turned up a scornful, young nose. ‘‘Some- 
thing simple, I want—yes, but soft and formed 
on the lines of the head,’’ 

“Something soft and formed on the lines of 
the head,’? The mimicry was for the benefit of 
the clerk with the diamond necklace at the near- 
by tricolette rack. , 

‘“‘Ach! It drives me wild to have to wade 
through so much junk to get something simple.’’ 
Up went Sonya’s arms with the abandon of a 
tragedy queen, ‘‘I ask only, how can a person 
like me stand the cheapness of these ready- 
mades?’’ 

‘What you want ain’t in existence at all.’’ The 
woman’s patience was exhausted, ‘‘It’s a won- 
der you ain’t having your ‘simple’ hats made 
special for you. Why not go up to these million- 
aire stores on Fifth Avenue? There you might 
maybe find your ‘simple’ Vanderbilt styles.’’ 

Fifth Avenue! The very name was magic, The 
dancing lights came back into Sonya’s eyes as 
she beamed on this fountain of wisdom. ‘‘ What 
a yok I was to waste my time on Hssex Street!’’ 

“‘Maybe a plain store on Fifth Avenue 
wouldn’t have anything ‘simple’ enough for the 
likes of you.’’ The woman winked derisively to 
her friend across the aisle. ‘‘Why not better go 
to Jacques Hollins direct? He got those ‘simple’ 
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nothings in hats and dresses that costs fortunes,”’ 
<‘Tell me only—where is he?’’ cried Sonya, 

‘‘Where is Jacques Hollins?’? Sadie of the 
Trimmings joined in the laughter, ‘‘I guess you 
ain’t been long in America!’’ 

At last she had found something to impress 
this stuck-up prig. She’d give her an earful. 
‘‘He don’t remember no more none of his old 
friends what knew him when he was Jaky Solo- 
mon, but just the same I worked before he, began 
rubbing sleeves with the higher-ups, when he was 
only tailoring on Division Street. It was me he 
talked to when he was on fire to go to Paris to 
learn designing,’’ she tapped her bosom boast- 
fully. ‘‘But when he landed back as Jacques 
Hollins on Fifth Avenue—hm-m! His nose was 
in the air like he was born and raised by Vander- 
bilt,’’ 

Sonya was a-tremble with excitement. ‘‘How 
can you get to him?’’ 

‘‘Nobodies from Essex Street would faint away’ 
from the shine of the brass buttons on his foot- 
man, His models—do you know how much they 
get for showing off his designs on their shapes? 
Fifty dollars a week. Only the Four Hundred 
are rich enough to pass through his door,’’ 

‘‘How does he get it so good?’’? Sonya ques- 
tioned breathlessly. 

‘‘Rich women with no worries on their heads 
but how to catch on to men, they don’t care what 
price they lay down for a dress so long it’ll make 
them shine out different. They’re begging them: 
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selves by him he should only take their money. 
And Jaky Solomon, with his head for the dollar, 
he knows how to let himself be paid good for his 
time. So he studies their faces and their shapes 
and the color of their hair and the shade of their 
skin. Ain’t that what wills itself in you?’’ she 
taunted, 

“‘Ach!’® breathed Sonya. ‘‘I always knew 
there must be clothes artists that could make me _ 
look like myself,’’ ai 

““Nu! so go to Hollins then,’’ scoffed the 
woman. ‘‘He’s the only designer that could suit 
you.”’ 

Unconscious of the sneering voice, Sonya cried, 
**To him then I’ll fly. Quickly only. How can I 
the soonest get to him?”’ 

‘“‘Hire yourself a taxi,’’ zibed the scandalized 
woman, ‘‘and then his footman will give you a 
kick out!?? 

To the sound of the mocking laughter Sonya 
darted from the store to the nearest telephone 
directory. With her single remaining nickel she 
took the uptown surface car, 

“‘Bughouse! Crazy!’’ jeered the woman. She 
tapped her forehead significantly with the index 
finger as the tittering chorus surrounded her. 

‘<The nerve of a landlord! The bold thing!’’ 

“The stuck-up’dness of a newly married 
bride!” 

‘*You’d think Rockefeller’s son is falling on his 
knees begging to pay for her hats.’’ 
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“‘T’ll bet not a penny in her pocket—heels 
turned down—gloves full of holes,’ 

‘‘Penny-pinchedness from her feet to the 
head,’’ 

“Yet it wills itself in her clothes from Fifth 
Avenue!’? 

‘‘Maybe Jacques Hollins yet!’’ 

Another peal of laughter—‘‘ Jacques Hollins 
yet!’ 


CHAPTER III. 
JAKY SOLOMON AND JACQUES HOLLINS. 


Every now and then the Ghetto gives birth to 
an embryonic virtuoso, Out of the crucible of 
privation and want, from hovels, basements, and 
black tenement holes, the unconquerable soul of 
the Jewish race rises in defiance of its environ- 
ment, 

As Zangwill emerged from the abyss of Lon- 
don’s Hast Side, as Heifetz strove for self-ex- 
pression on the violin, and Pinsky wrestled in 
his Bowery printing shop with the ghosts of his 
future dramas, so Jaky Solomon struggled blind- 
ly in a sweatshop as a designer in the dress trade 
to create clothes that would voice his love for 
color and line. 

The finely moulded, sensitive lips of the boy 
curled daily into more restless discontent. He 
had gone from factory to factory in search of an 
employer who would see the value of his creative 
ideas. But always he had encountered opposi- 
tion and dense stupidity. Even now, though he 
had come to the best house on Hast Broadway, he 
still had to bend to the will of an ignorant boss. 

Mr. Epstein, the president of the Star Dress 
Concern, swung around on the swivel chair and 
contemptuously faced his designer, 
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“‘So this last swatch of goods don’t suit you 
neither?’’ he exploded. 

‘“‘You can’t drape the models I designed from 
this shoddy stuff.’? And Jaky Solomon’s sensi- 
tive fingers ran across the bale of silk that grated 
his flesh like a file. ‘‘This ain’t got body, nor 
color,’’ 

“‘Body—color! Who heard from such words! 
We’re in business for the dollar and the cheaper 
silk means thousands saved for the house,’’ 

‘Without art it chokes me. I can’t breathe.’” 
His long fingers worked spasmodically. ‘‘Gof- 
tuniu! Can’t you see there’s too much red in that 
brown? It cries to be softened in shade!’’ 

“‘T put up with your high airs long enough.’’ 
Mr. Epstein shifted the stub of his cigar to the 
other corner of his mouth. ‘‘Why don’t you hire 
yourself a flying ship to Paris and design out 
styles for the queens?’’ 

Jaky Solomon glanced deprecatingly at his 
underfed, puny body. Why couldn’t he realize 
that he was only a common tailor? Why this 
futile search for color and fabrics that were only 
for the rich? 

Paris! 

Suddenly he saw himself in Paris, 

Why was he hoarding his money—going with- 
out proper food, living in a dark hovel, if not for 
Paris—Paris! 

Back in his rat-trap of a room he lifted the 
mouldy mattress from the floor and groped va 
trembling hands for the hoarded wad, the lever 
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that would lift him into the world of freedom 
and opportunity. Feverishly, he counted the 
thumbed, evil-smelling money. Hach bill as he 
held it in front of the smoky gas-jet was a magic 
wand. It dissolved walls, burned down barriers, 
released the talents in the free air of limitless 
expansion, 

He was on his knees before the future queen of 
England, draping the shimmering chiffon and 
velvet of her coronation robe, Great stars of the 
Parisian stage tapped impatient dainty feet in 
his mauve-hung reception room. The famous 
courtesans of kings and princes bowed before 
him in recognition of his genius. 

The gas-jet flickered, sputtered, And with it 
his dreams were extinguished, 

Darkness. 

He fumbled in his pocket for another quarter 
for the meter. Five minutes later he rewrapped 
the grimy bills. ‘‘Only sixty dollars,’’ he groaned. 
**How far is yet my dream from Paris?’’ 


Jaky Solomon had been with the house of Suss- 
man Bros. on 42nd Street but a few months when 
he was made head designer. More and more was 
he in demand by the difficult, rich customers 
whose friends had worn gowns of his exquisite 
workmanship, 

Mrs, Isenblatt, the banker’s wife, turned a cold, 
fishy eye upon the proprietor. ‘‘But only Solo- 
mon I want to fit me,’’ she flashed her diamond- 
covered fingers in arrogant finality. ‘‘That last 
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velvet suit of yours is laying in my closet yet. I 
look like a barrel in it, Only Solomon knows how 
to push away my fat.’’ 

Sussman threw up his hands in despair. The 
stupid flattery of these fool women was ruining 
his head designer, encouraging him to demand an 
ever increasing wage, 

‘‘We got other designers just as good and bet- 
ter,’’ he urged. But with an impatient gesture, 
Mrs. Isenblatt repeated her request. And Mr. 
Sussman was too shrewd a business man to risk 
the loss of his richest customer. He summoned 
Solomon. 

‘Nobody can hide away my hips the way you 
can, Solomon.’’ Mrs. Isenblatt was all dimpled 
creases, as she watched him drape the cloth 
around her. ‘‘And honest I look like a perfect 
thirty-six instead of forty-eight around the bust,’’ 
she simpered at her reflection in the cheval 
mirror. 

‘“‘There ain’t nothing a tailor can’t do if he 
takes his time to study the shape,’’ he smiled 
with a mouthful of pins. ‘‘I could make you look 
thin and a thin woman fat.’’ 

‘Ach! Solomon! Could you fatten out a skinny 
girl by your fit? My Sadie is nothing but skin 
and bones. She’s a girl in years and eats out her 
heart that she ain’t got the luck for the right 
man,’’ 

“Any woman without a positive hump I can 
make beautiful, It’s for a tailor to fit a shape 
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into a woman. Otherwise he ain’t got the right 
to call himself a tailor.’’ 

‘‘Money ain’t no money if you could only put 
a little stylishness into her fit, The way the 
tailors make her look, she’s like straight sticks.’’ 

From the corner of his eyes Solomon appraised 
Sussman’s richest customer. In one swift glance 
he took in the glittering stones on her fat fingers, 
the pearl and platinum lavalliére that was lost to 
sight in the three folds that had once been her 
chin. 

“‘T’m going to take her to the swellest hotel in 
Long Branch where come the richest of the rich 
American Jews, the Jarmulowskys and the Perl- 
mutters and Goldbergs,’’ Mrs. Isenblatt con- 
tinued, ‘‘There ain’t no money I wouldn’t spend 
to give my Sadie a chance to marry herself good.’’ 

Solomon looked up from his stool and there 
entered a square-boned young woman whose 
duvetine suit seemed to have lost the quality of 
its softness on the gawky frame. 

‘Oh Sadie! Solomon is going to make for us 
our clothes for the summer,’’ Impulsively she 
turned to him, ‘‘How much ask you to come for 
a month to do nothing but design for me and my 
Sadie?’’ 

‘‘T can’t leave my job. I got to make a living.’ 

‘Only do this for me,’’ she wheedled, ‘‘and 
I'll pay you so much as you get in six months 
here,’? vt 

The Jew in him measured her, The rapacioug 
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greed of his race for money, power, leaped up in 
his dark eyes. Paris—ach, Paris! 

‘‘T can make you clothes that will shine you out 
over all the Fifth Avenue dresses of the swellest 
hotel.’’ 

At last his opportunity, ‘At last after years of 
struggle! The order would mean enough money 
‘to take him to Paris where he would develop the 
talent he knew was in him. He would be the 
greatest designer in the world. 

‘‘A thousand dollars for a month will you pay 
me?’’ he challenged recklessly. 

‘‘T promise you five hundred dollars more if 
my Sadie gets herself engaged through your 
clothes,’’ 

Two years later Solomon returned from Paris 
with a personal wardrobe which any man of the 
fashionable world might have envied, 

When his Paris employer had offered him fifty 
thousand francs a year, he knew that his educa- 
tion was complete, that he was ready for New 
York. 

And he saw himself the new Oracle of Fifth 
Avenue fashion—Jacques. Hollins, 


a 
“she 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INNER TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


Still in her high mood, Sonya mounted buoy- 
antly the brownstone steps of a remodeled man- 
sion. An attendant in green broadcloth and gold 
braid opened the door, 

‘‘T want to see Mr. Hollins.’’ 

The immobile flunkey stared at her from under 
lowered lids, His long experience had trained 
him to discern at a glance between customers and 
the rest of the world. 

“<The other entrance if you want a job,’’ he 
directed in lifeless tones. 

“<T’ve come to order the best from this house,’? 
Sonya announced, pulling herself to her full five 
feet two. 

“‘Mr. Hollins sees no one without an appoint- 


pement,”? 


“‘T must see Mr. Hollins now—and at once,’’ 
she commanded, 

The flunkey was moved by her arrogant man- 
ner though his reason told him that he should bar 
her out. ‘‘Maybe Miss Bernice, his assistant—’’ 

“‘T don’t wish to see any assistant,’’ she said 
imperiously, ‘‘I wish to see Mr, Hollins,”’ 
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Sonya pushed by the flunkey and entered. 

‘“‘What is it??? Miss Bernice cast a swift ap- 
praising glance at the intruder, Sonya stared 
through the well-gowned creature as though she 
hadn’t heard. Haughtily she brushed by the 
woman as though she were a piece of furniture. 
Sonya now felt quite superior to such menials as 
Miss Bernice with her Paris gown. She headed 
straight for the office marked ‘‘Private.’’ 

‘‘What is it you wish, please?’’ Miss Bernice’s 
voice and manner grew respectful, And now that 
the hireling knew her place Sonya ,deigned to 
notice her, 

‘“‘Tell Mr. Hollins an old friend of Jaky Solo- 
mon is here,’’ 

In the dimly lit arch window of the drawing 
room, a slender man dressed with meticulous care 
paused in the midst of a conference with Mrs. Van 
Orden. Summoning an attendant, he bade him 
show the lady to his private suite, 

Before Sonya had time to take in the exquisite 
furnishings of the mauve-hung reception room 
into which she was ushered, Hollins entered with 
quick, silent tread. He thought he had buried his 
Division Street pedigree under five years of 
Fifth Avenue success and was puzzled as to who 
this ‘‘old friend’’ might be. 

‘‘T have never seen you before.’’ Between eyes 
half shut he tried to place this young person in 
the shabby suit, 

Sonya looked at the artist’s narrow face, with 
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the hair growing low over the forehead, brushed 
back fastidiously; the full-lipped sensuous mouth, 
the nose with quivering nostrils, A thrill of 
aesthetic delight stabbed through her from head 
to foot, as her eyes were held in admiring awe. 
This was the god of clothes! In every fiber of her 
being she felt a kinship with him—a divine under- 
standing of beauty! 

““You know me—don’t you feel you know me?’’ 
she cried impetuously. ‘‘Anyway—lI feel J know 
you.” : 

‘““Know me?’’ 

“‘T heard how you worked yourself up from a 
Division Street tailor to a Paris designer. Your 
story was wine in my head,’’ she said in her 
breathless, eager way. ‘‘I felt that you, a Russian 
Jew, would understand this great, consuming 
passion for beauty that drove me to you.’’ 

He stared bewildered at this blazing comet from 
out of a clear sky, 

‘‘Jaky Solomon!’’ She hypnotized him with 
the impassioned earnestness of her voice. ‘‘You 
—you alone know what it is to be driven by day 
and by night—not to eat—not to sleep—not to 
rest—to feel only one longing—to know only one 
urge—to dream only one dream—Beauty—and 
the dazzling, shimmering shine beyond reach, 
And—”’’ she flung out her arms with tragic aban- 
don, pointing sorrowfully to her shabby coat. ‘‘I 
who feel so burningly the quiver of every line, 
the breath of every shade of color, I must wear 
this hideous ready-made stuff,’’ 
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Hollins was struck dumb—entranced by the 
guileless face, the erect live figure poised bird- 
like with desire. Fascinated, he watched every 
gesture of the eloquent hands, every change of 
expression of the mobile face. 


‘‘Jaky Solomon!’? The cry burst from the 
depths of her. ‘‘There are people who will sym- 
pathize with a girl starving for bread, but only 
an artist like you can sympathize with a girl 
starving for beautiful clothes. And only you can 
know that the hunger for bread is not half as 
maddening as the hunger for beautiful clothes. 
Why, day after day, for years and years, I used 
to go from store to store, looking for a hat, a 
dress that will express me—myself. But some- 
thing that is me—myself, is not to be found in the 
whole East Side, Sometimes I’m so infuriated by 
the ugliness that I have to wear that I want to 
walk the streets naked—let my hair fly in the air 
—out of sheer protest, My soul is in rebellion. I 
refuse to put clothes over my body that strangle 
me by their ready-madeness.’’ 


Not since Jacques Hollins had left the dark 
tenement in Division Street had he seen such 
naked, passionate youth. Here was inspiration, 
stimulus—an ardor for beauty that he had not 
believed anyone but himself possessed. How 
starved he had been these years of Fifth Avenue 
success, starved for something more than the 
appreciation of his art in terms of money! 


“‘You from the Hast Side, you know how the 
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greatest doctors come to the clinics to heal the 
poor free of charge. I too am sick—dying from 
the blood poison of ugliness!’’ 

Charmed by the changing colors of her flaming 
speech, he listened. One minute she talked like 
an Hast Side yenteh—the next minute the rhythm 
of the Bible flowed from her lips. 


“‘You doctor of beauty! Why shouldn’t you 
Save a poor girl’s life with your life-giving power 
to make beautiful? But if money you got to have, 
then just add the cost to your rich customers’ 
bills. There’s enough money in America to give 
me the clothes that are me—myself,’’ 

A pleading thing of youth and flame reached 
up to him, Her hands fluttered up and down his 
arm like antennae of rapacious famine, It 
brought back to him the thrill of his own emotion 
when he first touched fine silk. It was irresistible. 
She pierced to the core of him. Everything he 
had was hers, Hollins had an impulse to rush 
over to the rack of his original designs and thrust 
some gorgeous costume into her pleading hands. 

The knob of the door was turned. A pompous 
silk-clad figure entered unannounced, Mrs. Van 
Orden’s voice shocked him back to reality. 

‘‘Mr, Hollins, you must give me your atten- 
tion immediately, my chauffeur is waiting and I 
have a bridge luncheon.”’ 

Hollins had been working) mechanically that 
morning on the problem of Mrs. Van Orden’s 
irrepressible fat that would take all his genius to 
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veil, but now he looked with sharp distaste at the 
beefy shoulders and bulging bust across which 
the satin of her gown was stretched as she bent 
forward in aggressive self-importance. The body. 
of this bourgeois was dead wood—not worth 
working over—he thought contemptuously! Slow- 
ly his eyes moved to Sonya, His face was ex- 
pressionless, but he noted with aesthetic delight 
her slender figure. Sonya’s neck was like the 
stalk of a flower, and through the coarse serge of 
her shabby suit he sensed the bud-like breasts, 

His decision was made. 

Turning with suave politeness to Mrs. Van 
Orden he said, ‘‘Work on your orders, madame, 
must go over until our appointment to-morrow, 
I regret to say.’? And he bowed her out of the 
room, 

Then he turned back to Sonya. With long 
tapering fingers he shaded his eyes as though to 
veil from his sight the radiance that filled the 
room, 

“‘You are so beautiful!’’ he breathed in a voice 
that he scarcely recognized as his own, ‘‘Dreams, 
romance, prophecies, are in your eyes—you—you 
Ghetto Princess!’’ 

‘‘Ach! A princess in rags! Who wants a beg- 
gar princess? I want men to grow blind with the 
shine of my beauty when I pass,’’ 

Good God! This girl was an electric radiance 
divinely formed of flesh and blood. ‘‘Every line, 
every fine thought in the creation of my gowns 
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would breathe on her,’’ thought Hollins. ‘‘She 
has the figure of a born dancer, of a Bernhardt 
in her youth. But how does she walk? How does 
she carry clothes?’’ he wondered, with profes- 
sional sensitiveness. 

He called Miss Bernice: 

‘‘Bring me that new Challais model and take 
this miss to the fitting room to try it on,”’ 

A transformed Sonya re-entered the room, 
‘with @ queen’s tread,’’ thought Hollins, So 
beautiful, so vibrant, was her-carriage that the 
composure of the artist was shaken by a sharp 
personal thrill that came straight from the racial 
oneness of the two of them. He saw in this coun- 
trywoman of his a living expression of his ideas 
and ideals. How much better could she, with her 
fine feeling for beauty, show off his creations 
than the thick-skinned, rich women who used his 
art as tinsel for their vanity! 

*‘T can promise you you shall have your first 
costume a week from to-day. And I myself will 
design it,’’ 

In gratitude her arms went out to him, ‘‘Oh 
savior of my soul! God of the beautiful! Are you 
real? Or am I only dreaming a dream?’’ 

Afraid of the threatening tears she rushed to 
the door, All at once she remembered she had 
no carfare and shamefacedly she hurried back. 

“‘Oi—I forgot,’’ she colored apologetically. ‘‘I 
came to you with my last nickel,’’ 

He proffered her a bill. 
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‘‘Oh no—just a nickel,’’ she protested, forcing 
the bill back, The mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
gave way to the condescending manner of the 
visionary Mrs, John Manning. ‘‘Keep the bill 
for a deposit on my clothes,’? And helping her- 
self to a five-cent piece from his handful of 
change, she darted from the room, passed the now 
obsequious doorman—down the brownstone steps. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DEMOCRACY OF BEAUTY. 


‘“As I told you, Sonya. Vrunsky,’’ Jacques Hol- 
lins stood away with his head thrown back to get 
a better perspective of the full length costume. 
‘With your color and verve there must be noth- 
ing but simple lines. That’s why I wanted this 
nun-like grey with a touch of sheer batiste against 
the whiteness of your throat.’’ 

He put his hand on her shoulder and smoothed 
the fabric with the thrill of the creator who has 
taken formless clay and breathed into it the flame 
of life, the eternal glamor of beauty. 

‘“When you came to me that first time in your 
plain blue suit, you were a picture of Russian 
youth as only Rembrandt could paint. And now,’’ 
he breathed in reverence at the vision his genius 
had created. ‘‘Now, I see before me a new Esther, 
dazzling the King of the Persians.’’ 

Impetuously, she grasped his arm. ‘‘You made 
me look like Fifth Avenue-born. Only—I don’t 
want to have the tied-up manners of a lady.’’ 

The surging life of her step, the supple swing 
of her lithe body, fascinated Hollins as she moved 
around, admiring herself candidly in the revolv- 
ing mirrors. 

*“You don’t have to be a second-hand pattern 
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of a person—when you can be your own free, in- 
dividual self,’’ he said. 

“‘T feel I can conquer kingdoms in this dress. 
Could any man alive refuse me any wish if I 
came to him in this beautifulness?’’ 

“Youll certainly make my art shine to the 
heights of your wishes,’’ gloated Hollins. Her 
frank sense of power—her open egoism delighted 
the artist because it was the same quality that 
had made him, Hollins, the unconquerable. 

With the grace of a born princess, she sank on 
the divan. ‘‘Jaky Solomon!’’ she cried. ‘‘Immor- 
tality is in every line of this dream-dress you 
have made.’’ Her sensitive finger-tips fluttered 
here and there, touching the cloth where it was 
draped most delicately over her body. ‘‘The feel 
of it must pass on forever.’’ 

Swept into her poetic mood, he felt himself 
transported to a land of illusive beauty, dress- 
ing a fairy princess. For the first time he had 
the experience of designing a gown for the sheer 
joy of it. 

‘“‘You’ve given me back my lost soul. You, 
Sonya, are my first real work of art.’’ 

He gazed fascinated at the transformed Sonya. 
For she was transformed completely. 

“‘Tt’s not only from the outside, but from with- 
in out, to feel myself so fine,’’ she murmured. 

A surge of gratitude rushed through her as she 
realized with what consummate tact Hollins had 
given her the intimate personal necessities of 
dress. And in so impersonal a manner! She re- 
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membered her dilemma when she came for her 
first fitting. As she removed her suit in that 
gorgeous dressing room the horror of being seen 
in her coarse cotton undergarments ‘‘made it 
black for her eyes.’? Suddenly, she saw under- 
garments and every little detail of the toilette 
laid out on the dresser—obviously for her—even 
shoes and silk stockings. The understanding, the 
delicacy of this big-hearted giving marked Hol- 
lins as a being above the oppressive charity she 
had known as a child. i 

‘<Talk about democracy,’’ laughed Sonya in a 
way that told him subtly that she felt his fine- 
ness, his unbounded generosity. ‘‘All I want is 
to be able to wear silk stockings and Paris hats 
the same as Mrs. Astorbilt, and then it wouldn’t 
bother me if we have Bolshevism or Capitalism, 
or if the democrats or the republicans win. Give 
me only the democracy of beauty and I’ll leave 
the fight for government democracy to politicians 
and educated old maids.’’ 

A smile of amused delight lit Hollins’ features 
as he listened to Sonya. With one brain section 
he carried on the conversation, while with the 
other he tried to analyze the secret of her charm. 
Now he told himself it was the vibrant quality 
of her voice. Now it was the shimmering bits of 
original speech that dropped from her lips like 
colored flame. Now it was the virgin bloom upon 
her flesh that triumphed above the squalor of the 
tenements from which she had sprung. ‘‘So even 
dirt can nourish beauty,’’ he mused. 
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“Tt must be all real—you—me—me dressed up 
in my dreams.’’ She looked at Hollins with her 
piercing black eyes, suddenly dazed by the over- 
whelming reality. ‘‘But somehow it ain’t from 
this earth. I always knew that I was up in the 
air. It was knocked into me from childhood on 
that I was crazy. But you—you too must be out 
of your head. Why should you put yourself 
to so much trouble and expense for a penniless 
nobody like me?’’ 

““You—a nobody?’’ And the reflected beauty 
of what he read in her, illumined and softened 
the thin hawk-like features. ‘‘The least of us have 
the blood of poets and prophets in our veins. Ach! 
If I could only tell you how with all my success 
and French-American name, it draws me to our 
own with a force that is stronger than me.’’ 

‘““Then why did you cut yourself off from the 
name of your own people?”’ 

““T’m a Jew—yes—but I’m more than a Jew. 
I’m an artist. An artist transcends his race. When 
I returned from Paris, I saw that my living must 
come from the millionaires. And a Jaky Solo- . 
mon, though he were a wizard of style, could not 
command the prices of a Hollins. Heine, the poet, 
let himself be sprinkled with Christian convert 
drops and went through the hocus-pocus of 
changing his religion, not because he was ashamed 
of his race, but because it left him free to give 
his art to the world unhindered by racial prej- 
udice.’’ 

‘‘But an artist shouldn’t work for money, only 
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for love,’’ she flared at him capriciously. In her 
new outfit she had a triumphant sense of spirit- 
ual superiority. He was indeed the great genius 
of color and line, but like Lipkin there was some- 
thing sordid about him somewhere. ‘‘How could 
you have sold yourself to the Fifth Avenue mil- 
lionaires?’’ she challenged. ‘‘It’s as if Keats and 
Shelley should be singing their immortal poems 
for a luncheon of bankers at the Waldorf 
‘Astoria.’’ 

Sonya’s accusation brought him up standing. 
Was it true? Had he indeed sold himself? His 
unhappy, discontented mouth tightened as he 
strove to conceal his suffering. ‘‘Does Zangwill 
work for love? Does even Gorky, who is the 
voice of the poor? Money is the least that the 
world can offer the artist for the long years of 
privation. ... 

‘How little you understand—you Ghetto child! 
You, who dropped down to me from the open sky, 
you have given me the first chance of my life to 
work for love.’’ 

He paced the floor with a tread that carried him 
back to the bleak years of his youth and early 
manhood, oblivious for the moment of Sonya’s 
presence. 

“Other artists who forged up from nothing 
like me, had patrons to free them from the worry 
for bread during the years of learning and prep- 
aration. I had to work at both ends—my art and 
the selling of my art to pursue my art. Always 
there had to be two sides of my brain at work— 
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the love of color and line, and the need to earn 
money so as to work out my dreams of color and 
line.’’ 

A silence as the even pacing continued. 

“‘T always dreamed of designing clothes that 
would express and reveal the human soul, but it 
was only bodies that came to me for gowns. 
Sometimes fat bodies to be disguised, sometimes 
beautiful bodies to be suggested.’’ He smiled 
reminiscently. ‘‘But this is the first time that I 
clothed the living frame of a soul. You are the 
most radiant being—’’ 

‘<T feel like a radiant being.’’ Sonya peeled off 
a grey glove, touched the grey suéde pumps, put 
a timid finger on the sheer silk stockings and felt 
in each movement of her supple body her skin 
vibrate with the luxuriant feel of her silken 
undergarments. The snug-fitting turban of dove’s 
breasts seemed poised for flight on her shapely 
head. 

‘“T’ve taken so much from you and yet I don’t 
feel as if I’ve taken anything,’’ she said simply. 
‘““What you’ve given me is like air in the lungs, 
light for my eyes, wings for my soul!’’ 

‘‘Ach! Ghetto princess! You have proven to 
me your thoroughbred soul because you are not 
grateful. You have given me something more pro- 
found than gratitude—more than the humble 
thanks of servile souls.’’ 

‘“Jaky Solomon!’’ she bantered mischievously. 
‘‘Hven if you’d be as rich as Jacob Schiff, you’d 
never know how to be a philanthropist. You 
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couldn’t be like those kind rich ladies who felt 
they saved my soul when they handed me down 
an old pair of shoes or cast-off corsets—and ex- 
pected me to gush my gratitude to the end of my 
days.’’ She paused and looked up to him frankly. 
*“No, I don’t thank you.’’ And at these words she 
felt her eyelids stinging. In spite of her efforts 
at self-control a mist blurred her eyes. Smiling 
as she tried to blink back her tears, she reached 
out for the handkerchief he wore in his sleeve. 

““To think that I might have died in ugliness if 
I hadn’t the crazy push to walk over your door- 
man and over your stuck-up Miss Bernice and get 
to you!’’ 

“‘Tell me, Sonya,’’ he asked, with sudden in- 
tuition. ‘‘What started the hunger in you—so 
you had to come to me?’’ 

She drew up and looked at him as though he 
had suddenly pounced on her secret. For a 
moment she was all on guard. But their relation- 
ship of mutuality, he as the artist and she the 
subject—he, the giver; she, the receiver—made 
her feel how absurd subterfuge would be. 

‘“What makes any woman want clothes more 
than life?’’ she flung the question at him by way 
of answer. ‘‘Poets when they’re in love they can 
write poems to win their beloved. But a dumb 
thing like me—I got no language—only the ach- 
ing drive to make myself beautiful.’’ 

He wondered why that inevitable reason for 
her coming had not suggested itself to him be- 
fore. 
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‘¢Who is he—what is he?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘‘He is one of those American-born higher-ups 
—all class and coldness. I could no more look in- 
to his eyes than into the burning sun. The minute 
I only see him, even miles away, I’m so on fire 
I don’t know where I am any more.’’ 

‘“‘What does he do for a living—this yold on 
whom you spend so much fire?’’ he asked with a 
tinge of contempt. But Sonya was too absorbed 
in her eagerness to tell of Manning to notice his 
tone. 

‘He never touched the dirty work of making 
a living. He’s one of those born millionaires who 
came down to the Hast Side to preach democracy. 
He only loves to rub sleeves with beggars and 
nobodies.’’ 

Hollins thought of Manning as he had read 
picturesque accounts of this young millionaire in 
the Sunday newspapers. But somehow he could 
not get himself to ask her if Manning was really 
the man. 

““You mean,’’ scoffed Hollins, ‘‘he is one of 
those philanthropists who come with a gilded cane 
to tap ash-cans and garbage heaps? IJ suppose,’’ 
he added cynically, ‘‘ playing with poverty is more 
exciting than knocking golf balls.’’ 

“But he don’t just play with poverty,’’ de- 
fended Sonya. ‘‘He spends his days worrying 
how to get rid from his riches.’’ 

‘The stupid fraud! The self-deceiver! It’s 
his wealth that has made him spiritual enough to 
want to get rid of his bei 
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‘<But he ain’t like you or me. He’s a born saint 
—a follower of Tolstoy—’’ 

‘“‘Mollower of Tolstoy—that faker?”’ 

“‘Tg Tolstoy a faker?’’ Sonya was shocked at 
the sacrilege. 

‘¢Wasn’t he a faker pretending to make himself 
for a coarse peasant when he had back of him 
culture—education—art, and all that money can 
buy? Wasn’t he faking when he preached the 
gospel of celibacy after having nine children of 
his own?’’ ; 

‘Manning is a follower of Tolstoy but he’s no 
faker. Yet even if he was the biggest crook and 
the greatest liar I’d be just as crazy for him.’’ 

Sonya was in that divine state of amorous 
illusion that no touch of reason could reach, And 
Hollins did not even wish to argue. 

“Be happy with him, Sonya, if you can. But 
that holy saint don’t deserve you.’’ 

He cast a final glance of approval at her dress. 
But already his mind was leaping ahead to other 
costumes and other combinations of color in which 
she would shine. 

“‘T’m almost not jealous of your trying-to-get- 
poor millionaire who don’t want the things of the 
earth, because he wouldn’t know how to make 
you beautiful as I know.’’ 

He sank his chin in his palm, two slender fingers 
lying across his cheek. ‘‘How can I go back to 
business now?’’ he protested in whimsical pathos. 
“‘‘Dressing you has been art.’’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MANNING TOUCHES THE PULSE 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Even as a boy the tragic history of the Russian 
Jews had stirred John Manning with heroic long- 
ings. The desire to reach out to them, to help 
lighten the burdens of this race of sorrows inten- 
sified with the years. 

Sick from the restraints, the deadly conven- 
tions of his class, he had finally broken away and 
had gone to live among the Ghetto people. 

He had made every advance of which his native 
reserve was capable, only to find that his culture 
proved a barrier that held him out, apart— 
labeled him ‘‘philanthropist,’’ ‘‘uplifter.’’? He 
had come to resent his wealth. It was the handi- 
cap which kept him from being accepted, de- 
frauded him of the warm, personal contact he 
sought. 

Then had come this girl with the naked soul of 
her race shining in her eyes. Among the colorless 
greys of his year’s futile gropings, Sonya Vrun- 
sky stood out as the single vivid flame he had en- 
countered. Through her he would yet touch the 
pulse of the people. His eyes filmed with the 
vision of her vibrant self—as he had taken leave 
of her a week ago. She was the pulse! Within 
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her lay the power to make articulate his life’s 
purpose. 

The corners of his lips twitched in a semblance 
-of a smile as phrases of her ‘‘Sunday Special’’ 
recurred to him: ‘‘The face of a Lincoln, the soul 
of a St. Francis, an American Tolstoy.’? Again 
the twitching of the mobile lips. Impatiently he 
looked from his watch to the door. 


John Manning was not entirely comfortable in 
this restaurant that was a transplanted corner of 
Russia. It seemed a trifle theatrical to him, the 
walls with their futuristic designs of grotesque 
birds and prehistoric vegetation. About the tables 
short-haired women and heavily bearded men 
waved long cigarettes and chattered incompre- 
hensible Russian. He thought he had never seen 
so much tea drunk; tall glasses of it stood at every 
elbow. Waitresses in stagy peasant costumes 
flitted from table to table and sputtered and 
purred a language he did not understand. He was 
glad to recall that Miss Vrunsky was not so 
bizarre and sophisticated as these women about 
him. 

A wave of magnetism! John Manning looked 
up. A vision in grey, a glowing face rising above 
morning mists came toward him. If Sonya had 
planned to arrest and astonish Manning she cer- 
tainly succeeded, for he stared at her—she could 
have sworn it—without at first recognizing who 
she was. 

‘‘Ach! So you remembered our appointment!”’ 
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Sonya Vrunsky grasped his outstretched hand in 
both her own. . 

‘‘Did you think there was a risk of my forget- 
ting??? 

‘But you have so many world worries on your 
head.’’ She was guilelessness itself as she drank 
in the tribute of his glance. 

For the first time Sonya knew the intoxication 
of being well dressed—release from the itching 
shoddiness of ready-mades—the blotting out of 
her personality in garments cut by the gross. 
Never before had her clothes been an expression 
of herself—she an expression of her clothes. It 
was like being free from the flesh of her body, 
released from the fetters of earth. Her eyes 
opened dreamily into his. 

She felt that it was the first time in her life 
that the woman in her had looked into the eyes of 
a man with the full force of her personality and 
awareness of her charm. ‘‘How glorious—just to 
breathe—just to be alive!’’ 

“You are so different!’’? He restrained him- 
self from touching her to make sure she was real. 
‘‘T hardly knew you!’’ 

‘Ts a bird on the wing ever twice the same?’’ 
She was so filled with life, with youth, she could 
have sung aloud with the bursting joy in her. 
‘‘T’m as changeable as a rainbow in the air. A 
million worlds leap up in me at the breath of a 
real person like yourself.’’ 

‘Where was the girl he had come to meet—the 
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girl with the quick, shy look, the bird-like move- 
ments—the pleading tone? 

Her abandon, her nakedness staggered him, and 
John Manning, the product of generations of 
Puritans, retreated into his shell. 

‘‘Hiven a bird on the wing must have food some- 
times,’’ was the impassive comment as he handed 
her the menu card. 

““Ach! You man of earth! How can you Pale 
of food! Can’t you feel it is Spring in the air?”’ 
‘Audaciously, she flung the bill of fare back at 
him. ‘‘But if eat you must—you’ll do the order- 
ing!’ 

She knew that food was put before her—that 
she ate. But it was a relief when the waitress 
cleared the plates and they faced each other 
across the little round table. At last they were 
free from the interruptions of service. 

““My life is one endless running away from the 
things that drag me down,’’ was her answer to 
his request that she tell him about herself. ‘‘From 
afar off I see the free air of where I’d like to be, 
but no sooner I get there than unseen walls rise 
up to shut mein. Even as a little girl, holding on 
to my aunt’s skirts, on the ship to America, the 
sea, the sky called to me ‘Fly, fly, free, like the 
sea-gulls!’ But I was roped off, herded, like cattle, 
in the steerage, choked with bundles and rags and 
sea-sick humanity. Then later, in the factory, tied 
to a machine, windows barred and iron doors— 
and yet my heart was still on wings. I saw my- 
self a stenographer in a beautiful office with space 
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and light and time to think and to dream between 
work. But when I came, it was nothing but ham- 
mering, hammering at a typewriter till I thought 
I’d go meshugah from the very sight of it. Then 
the newspaper office! That would be the chance 
of America for me, I thought. But it’s only an- 
other kind of drudgery dragging me down.”’ 

Eyes tense, brilliant, held his own as he nodded 
in sympathy. 

‘“What I never had till now is comprehension. 
Anyone less than you would have thought me 
crazy the way I’m talking myself out to you. But 
you—you know that if I’m mad it’s because I’m 
choked with great desires that I had no chance to 
live out.’’ 

John Manning had the sensation of being swept 
out of himself upon strange sunlit shores. The 
bleak land of merely intellectual perception lay 
behind him. Her intensity, her earnestness swung 
him toward her high peaks of emotion—robbed 
him of the power of speech. 

‘But I hate to talk about myself all the time. 
It’s not fair for you to ask me about my life un- 
less you tell me about yours.’’ 

“‘T’ve never done anything to speak of,’’ he 
murmured dumbly. 

‘“Who are you—what are you? Haven’t you got 
the words to tell me what you’ve been on Fifth 
Avenue, before you came to us?”’ 

For the life of him he could not find the words 
to tell her of himself. He kept plucking at the 
lapels of his coat with his nervous fingers. ‘*You 
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don’t know what a handicap it is to be born into 
the easy life of wealth. I couldn’t get hold of any- 
thing till I came here where the struggle is ele- 
mental.’’ 

The girl wondered how she could get this 
tongue-tied man to talk. ‘‘What do you think of 
my write-up in the paper? Did I understand 
enough to put down your high thoughts?”’ 

“<T wish I were all you saw in me,’’ he answered, 
pained by what must seem to-her absence of feel- 
ing, lack of appreciation, when his dead ancestors, 
his rigid training, prevented him from being 
‘warm and spontaneous as he wanted to be. 

‘“What I said was nothing to what I feel. I 
feel I know you better than your own people. I 
knew you on the first look more than you can 
ever know yourself in ages.”’ 

John Manning looked at this primitive woman, 
masking instinctively the fear that she under- 
stood him too well. Was it true that she knew 
him better than he could ever know himself? He 
felt an irresistible attraction in her clairvoyance 
and her strength. 

‘‘T’m ashamed of my isolation from life,’’ he 
said. 

‘“You want me to tell you why you’re so far 
away from the people? You live too much inside 
your head. Too much ashes from book-learning 
is choking up your natural feelings.’’ 

Again he wondered if that was true. ‘‘That was’ 
why I had to see more of you,’’ he said with the 
nearest approach to recklessness that had ever 
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been permitted in the well-ordered life of his 
emotions. 

Manning struck a 1 match to his cigarette and 
over the flame let his eyes rest on her, not ap- 
praisingly, but as if studying the woman he did 
not know. 

Sonya’s face, her figure vibrated with something 
more powerful than strength, more poignant than 
beauty, more potent than character. That some- 
thing which through the ages has swayed king- 
doms, toppled empires—the resistless magnetism 
— feminine mystery. 

She looked down swiftly, then up. In her eyes 
was a far-off look of longing for things beyond 
reach. 

‘You and I, coming from the opposite ends of 
society. You, a somebody, and I, a nobody. But 
here, in America, we come together and eat by the 
same table like born equals.’’ 

A pause fell between them. She frankly stud- 
ied the sensitive lips, the brow expansive and 
noble that denoted a high order of intelligence. 
And yet she saw that this man was bound in with 
centuries of inhibitions that would take a cata- 
clysmic love to break down. 

‘‘Why is it that I in my ignorance can see 
through him and all his high education?’’ thought 
Sonya, ‘‘and why can’t he, with his high educa- 
tion see through the workings of my plain 
mind?’’ 

‘‘You’re scared of me just because I’m myself. 
Because I can’t help being real,’’ she said aloud, 
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unaware of her ruthlessness, ‘‘But only the real 
things interest me, Tell me only, of what use is 
all your learning in the head if it shuts you out 
from people who come to you? What’s the use 
of education and polite manners if it makes people 
fear themselves and each other?’’ 

For once John Manning was swept out of his 
poise. Hecould not let this challenge pass. Afraid 
of her? It was absurd. And he told her so. But 
as she had seen fit to remind him, he came from 
another world, a different class where there were 
social rules and regulations to be observed. He 
had never known a human being like her, ‘‘And 
it is because of that, that you have so much to 
teach me,’’ he ended humbly, 

“Right this minute, I can teach you the most 
important thing you got to know. You’re born 
with the same feelings like us—like plain people, 
but you hold your feelings in. Just coming down 
to live in the settlement ain’t yet enough. 

‘¢Tf you’re hungry for the real life, then stretch 
out your hand for it—eat it and drink it wher- 
ever you can find it. If it’s beauty that you want 
then snatch it from the air. That’s what I got to 
do all the time,’’ ended Sonya passionately, re- 
membering how she had got the very dress that 
at this moment made her more worth while to 
Manning, 

*‘T believe you’re like that,’? he said wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘You’re different, more vital than our 
American women,’’ 


te} 


‘¢Your American women! I couldn’t be like 
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them if I stood on my head!’’ The little dove’s 
breasts on Sonya’s toque fairly trembled with 
her scorn, ‘‘In their company, I feel like a wild 
savage in a dressed-up parlor of make-believes. 
Every gesture I make, every word I say is a shock 
to their lady-like nerves,’’ 

A thoughtful frown puckered her brow, ‘‘They 
can hold in their feelings like they hold their little 
dogs on chains. They can do tricks with them- 
selves all day long, Their heads are like ice over 
their hearts, Always calm and cold and correct. 
God from the world! I only wish I could be like 
them, But with me, my heart is over my head, No 
chains of training can hold me in. My feelings 
let. loose in me like the suppressed avalanche of 
centuries,’’ 

Here was life rushing toward him, flooding him 
with an emotion he had not dreamed was in him, 
His boyhood wish to idealize the poor, to find the 
spiritual response that his own people failed to 
give him, took substance and form in this creature 
of air and fire, And without shame, without re- 
serve, without self-apology he listened. He knew 
now, and he knew well why he had left the 
anzmic conventions of his own people and come to 
the East Side among hers, 

Manning was fired by an intense curiosity. He 
must fathom the mystery of this new personality, 
From whence had this immigrant girl come by her 
force? What manner of antecedents had passed 
down to her such resistless power that tran- 
scended her lack of schooling? Her very igno- 
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rance seemed to burn like a torch in her breast. 
‘Child! Who are you? What are you?’’ 

The gift of a thousand tongues possessed her, 
Her pulses leaped. An unwonted fluency surged 
from her lips as she leaned toward him—this man 
from the other world, in whose presence the 
Weltschmerg of her race found voice. 

“‘T am a Russian Jewess, a flame—a longing. 
A soul consumed with hunger for heights beyond : 
reach, I am the ache of unvoiced dreams, the 
clamor of suppressed desires, I am the unlived 
lives of generations stifled in Siberian prisons. I 
am the urge of ages for the free, the beautiful 
that never yet was on land or sea,’’ 

‘And I,’’ he breathed, impelled by her sublime 
eandor to apologize for himself. ‘‘I am a puritan 
whose fathers were afraid to trust experience, We 
are bound by our possessions of property, knowl: , 
edge and tradition,’’ 

He paused—and she, watching the rapt expres- 
sion of his face, felt her awe increase, 

‘‘Traditions have been the heaviest millstones 
about our necks, In Russia, it’s youth, inexperi- 
enced youth that leads the elders, With us, dried- 
out professors are the priests. Our colleges are 
temples of Moloch into which youth is poured to 
come out, stamped and moulded in the old forms 
—cheated of its ardor for the sake of sanity, pru- 
dence and material success,’’ | 

‘God from the world!’’ she cried, tears well- 
ing up in her eyes, ‘‘You can be real when you. 
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let go from yourself, So much you can teach me 
and so much I can teach you!’’ 

Her voice fell upon a deeper note. Her whole 
face was alight with her impassioned earnestness. 
“You got a head. I got only feelings. I never 
know where I am. I’m bewildered by the dazzle 
of visions that melt at my touch. You understand 
somuch, You got to save me, Who else shall save 
me if not you?’’ she finished by pressing sensitive 
hands against hot eyes. 

‘Hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’? The 
words from Chaucer rang in his ears as the po- 
tency of her plea gripped him. Was it possible 
that this divine spark of hungry humanity who 
had come to him to.be saved, had in reality come 
to save him? Even the mother who had borne 
him had not given him more richly than this 
waif—this immigrant from the Ghetto streets. 

Till now, he had been sterile—impotent. This 
woman of the people was the divine finger of God 
toward the realization of dreams of service as 
vast as humanity and its problems, A vision of 
all the world’s wrongs flashed before his eyes: 
the diseases and crimes of poverty; landlord- 
ism; the greed of capital, under the guise of 
patriotism propagating wars and race hatred; 
people relying on leaders who use the people for 
their own ends.... 

This woman would be a divine force for right- 
ing all social wrongs. Their combined personal- 
ities would prove a titanic power that would show 
the world how the problems of races and classes, 
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the rich and the poor, educated and uneducated, 
could be solved, 

With uncanny clairvoyance she pointed the 
way. He might almost have spoken aloud his 
thoughts. 

“‘One way, and one way only, through which 
you can save my soul and help me save the world. 
You must let me work with you.’’ The nails of 
her slender fingers dented the soft flesh of her 
upturned palms, ‘‘I’ll not let you say no to me. 
T’ll make a place for myself even if you got no 
place.’’ 

‘“‘Good God! What miracles we could accom- 
plish together!’’? thought Manning, And the flame 
that consumed her leaped from the eyes of the 
man back into hers, scorching her with its 
intensity. 

Blindly, he groped across the white cloth to- 
ward the little clenched hands. 

‘“You must come and find your place in the set- 
tlement,’’ he said, enthusiastically, ‘‘But we must 
meet to talk things over where there are no dis- 
tractions. Can I visit you at your home?”’ 

‘“¢Oh—I—you don’t know in what a terrible 
tenement I live.’’ 

“<Tf it’s only a place where we can talk undis- 
turbed, that’s all I care about.’’ 

Sonya checked the impulse to tell him to come 
at once, that very evening. She had to have time 
to think how to make the place presentable for 
him. 

-Woman’s instinct prompted her to put off his 
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calling on her, How could she possibly receive 
him in her room the way it looked? She veiled 
with playful hesitancy the exasperation she felt 
at the necessity of delaying his coming. 

‘‘Tet me see,’’ she fumbled evasively. ‘‘So 
much is on my head to attend to—but how about 
in two weeks?’’ 

Taking out his memorandum book, he made a 
note of the appointment, Sonya craned her neck 
to look at his memorandum, 

‘“‘My! A visit to me, you yet have to make a 
note of it?”’ 

This naive remark that Manning smiled down 
discreetly was wafted clear across to a lone figure 
at a near-by table. Unobserved by Sonya and 
Manning, a slender, meticulously-dressed man had 
come in soon after Sonya had taken her seat 6p- 
posite Manning. He had drifted warily to a table 
partly concealed by an elbow of the wall. With the 
delicate fingers of his artist’s hand, he shaded 
his eyes, as his gaze rested on the flaming Hast 
Side girl and her Anglo-Saxon saint. 

Hollins did not have a very clear idea as to why 
he had come. ‘Sonya had inadvertently dropped 
the remark that she was to lunch at the Russian 
Inn with Manning, and that whole day Hollins 
had found resentment smouldering within him 
that Sonya’s vivid youth should be gowned by his 
artistry to meet a pale-blooded puritan. He had 
paced his workroom up and down, His next ere- 
ation could take no form. He smiled satirically 
at his confused emotions. Then he had shrugged 
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his shoulders, dropping the matter until the morn- 
ing of the luncheon. A creature of impulse in all 
things not directly connected with his art, he had 
decided suddenly to go to the Russian Inn—left 
Mrs. Van Orden in the midst of a fitting. To see 
how Sonya looked in a public place? Or to ap- 
praise Manning? He could not analyze his mo- 
tives. He only felt he must see her, 

As he gazed at the pair, each enamored gesture 
that Sonya made, each burning word, was a 
‘subtle stab to Hollins. His narrow, faun-like fore- 
head puckered and his mouth twitched. ‘‘So much 
ardor!’’ he mused wistfully. ‘‘And she pours 
herself out on his fake philanthropies. Never will 
he understand her. Only I understand her.’’ 

When Sonya and Manning rose to go, Hollins 
lowered his head, covering his face with both 
hands as if he were plunged in thought. They 
walked by him without noticing him, but he heard 
Sonya’s words as they passed out: 

‘How happy I am to work for you!”’ 

She to work for him! He could not bear to 
think of this live creature in the colorless atmos- 
phere of philanthropy. He could see her only 
giving life to color and line, putting soul into vel- 
vet and fine silk, 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SONYA STOOPS TO CONQUER, 


Sonya walked home from the luncheon drunk 
with triumph, Manning’s anticipated visit was 
like a mirage that had suddenly turned into a daz- 
zling reality. ‘‘The sky is falling to the earth! 
Manning invited himself to visit me!’’ she 
breathed exultantly. ‘‘If I could only keep my 
head!’? 

But as she entered the hallway of the tenement 
where she lived, the depressing squalor fell like 
ashes over her high hopes, Never had the grimy 
walls seemed so grimy. The flaked plaster of the 
crumbling ceiling rained its foul dust on the floor, 
Rotten boards shook at each step of her climb up 
the rickety stairs, 

She looked about her room, Her cheap, pitiful 
attempts at beauty mocked her. The flimsy cur- 
tains from the ten-cent store, whose color had 
once concealed the cracked panes, now. flaunted 
their dusty cheapness, The faded pictures that 
covered the stained walls shouted their pretense 
at parade, 

‘‘Manning’s tolerance of poverty and dirt is 
all very nice in talk,’’ she mused. ‘‘But if he sees 
_ this dump where [I live, he’ll think I’m only one 
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of the Ghetto millions—an object for charity and 
education, fit only to be uplifted.’”’ 

She would brook no compromise, No patch- 
work in the staging of her personality when the 
prince of princes came. She had to have her 
room plastered and painted and decorated with 
an artistry as fine as Hollins had shown in the 
creation of her costume, 

But how? Mrs. Peltz with whom she roomed 
stood in such awe of the tyrannical landlord that 
it was useless to ask her to appeal to him. If she 
wanted it done, she must see to it herself. 

And why not? she reasoned. Everything comes 
to him who goes to fetch it, A girl who dined 
with John Manning, a girl who could get the Fifth 
Avenue Hollins to design her clothes for her, such 
a girl ought to be able to manage any landlord, 
even an Essex Street tyrant. 


* * %& 


Mr. Rosenblat was pacing his office in a stamp- 
ing rage. He had had a lawsuit that morning with 
one of his tenants and the judge had forbidden 
the raise of the rent. 

‘¢What’s America coming to?’’ he cried waving 
his fist. ‘‘A greenhorn, a beggar, got more right 
by the court as me, a landlord. Is it worth to pay 
so much taxes—to be an American citizen, if a 
dirty immigrant of a tenant can win over my 
head? 

‘‘Pfuil’’ he raged. ‘‘Hven the judges are a 
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bunch of Bolsheviks! And all the Liberty bonds 
I bought to keep going the war!’’ 
His vituperative railing was halted by Sonya’s 
voice, ‘‘Are you Mr, Rosenblat, the landlord?’’ 
‘‘Yes, I’m the landlord,’’ he shouted, too en- 
raged to look at the intruder. ‘‘But I’d be better 
off for a janitor,’’ 


‘‘T live in one of your houses,’’ began Sonya. . 
‘ 


‘*Would it be possible for you to fix—”’ 

‘“‘Hix what??? he growled. ‘‘Another sink 
stopped with your grease? Another pipe bust to 
give you a shower bath? Or did maybe the ceil- 
ing fall down again and kill a dozen babies??? 

Sonya mustered all her conscious power trying 
to get the man to look at her, but he was blind 
with wrath. 

‘‘Nu? what is it, quick? My minutes is money.’’ 

‘‘T came to ask you to paimt—’’ 

‘‘Paint yet,’’ he sputtered, his coarse face suf- 
fused with blood. ‘‘The freshness from those beg- 
gars! Paint them up one day and it’ll be dirtier , 
the next. Why don’t you better stop throwing 
' garbage from the windows so I shouldn’t have 
the expense to clean up the air-shaft every 
year?”’ 

‘‘But Mr. Rosenblat,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘The fall- 
ing plaster got to be fixed.”’ 

“‘So fix it yourself,’? he retorted, turning to 
his inner office. 

Sonya followed him with one last appeal, ‘‘I 
heard you got a daughter who is getting herself 

engaged,”? 
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‘‘What’s that your business?’’ 

“‘T too want to marry myself sometimes and I 
could sit till my braids grow grey before any man 
would call on me in that dirt. You know it’s the 
duty from every good Jew to help an orphan get 
herself a husband, and all I ask you is to fix up 
my room.’’ 

‘“You Bolshevik!’? he choked. ee Rncanr my 
daughter got it good, so you got to have it too? 
Maybe you'd want me to divide with you her 
dowry and cut up her piano for you in two? The 
world is going erazy from those Bolsheviks.’’ 

He slammed the door in her face. ‘‘Go—go to 
your socialists and anarchists and divide up the 
world with them, You beggarin!’’ 

‘Cossack! Pogromshchik! Dirt-eating mu- 
zhik!’? Sonya’s thoughts raged wildly as she 
rushed out of the landlord’s office. 

‘Manning! ‘Ach! Manning!”’ 

This minute she would go to Manning and tell 
him of the landlord’s tyranny, Let Manning 
know how hopeless it is for the poor to be clean— 
to be decent—when their housing is in the hands 
of such savage beasts—Russian ezars who squeeze 
the poor of their last penny to choke them in 
stink-holes of darkness and dirt, 

Like a beacon of light in a tunnel of darkness, 
like a song of freedom to one choked with oppres- 
sion the vision of Manning came over Sonya, Ach! 
It was more than the landlord’s insult that cried 
out of her to him. If she could only tell him of 
the wrongs and injustices she had suffered since 
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she was a child! The dark days when the friend- 
ly visitor of the charity office called. The gifts 
of cast-off clothes from kind rich ladies. The free 
dispensaries, the working-girls’ homes. All the 
institutions erected to help the poor. She had 
gone through them. She had known the bitter, 
biting, galling shame of them, 

Tears zigzagged down her cheeks as she heard 
herself telling it all. But at sight of the settle- 
ment, self-pity was swept away in a blinding 
tumult of emotion. Her heart beat till it hurt. 
Her brain swirled in the vague, chaotic struggle 
for the mastery of things as she entered the outer 
office. 

A lady with a social worker’s smile and a white 
starched dress with a high collar, rose in profes- 
sional welcome. ‘‘What can I do for you, dear?’” 

The mechanical kindness was like a lash on the 
raw spot of the wrongs she had planned to con- 
fide to Manning. 

‘‘You can do nothing for me,’’ came from 
Sonya. ‘‘I must see Mr. John Manning himself.’” 

The woman stiffened, The mask of the social 
worker’s kindness dropped from her face, She 
glared at Sonya with the resentment of a teacher 
who hates the children she teaches, the charity 
agent who nurses her enmity against the thank- 
less poor, 


“‘T make appointments for those who wish to | 


see the director,’’ said the woman curtly. 
‘¢You—you—work for Mr. John Manning?’’ 
Sonya stared the woman out of countenance. She 
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clutched both hands at her heart and kept staring 
in unconscious amazement. 

‘To think that even he—even he’s got charity 
workers of the same brand as in other settle- 
ments,’’ thought Sonya. But aloud, she said im- 
periously, ‘‘Where’s Manning? Immediately I 
got to see him.’’ 

“‘He’s at his town house for the rest of the 
day,’’ said the woman, hypnotized into obedience 
by Sonya’s commanding personality. The next 
moment she seemed to regret her submissiveness 
and opened her mouth as if to warn that bold- 
faced hussy against intruding on her master’s 
privacy. But already Sonya was gone. 

With quick decision Sonya took the car to Man- 
ning’s Madison Avenue residence. ‘‘ All my luck,’’ 
she reasoned hopefully. ‘‘I want to see him alone 
+—-without interruptions. And in the settlement 
there are always secretaries and office clerks 
nosing about. Pfui! That old maid! I couldn’t 
open my heart to him in that poisoned air of 
make-believe kindness, If that white-livered, 
starched-up thing smiles to me again, ‘What can 
I do for you, dear?’ I’ll thrown an inkwell into 
her face.’’ 

Soon, however, Sonya’s natural buoyancy re- 
turned, Her eyes shone like pools of light at the 
vision of herself seated opposite Manning in his 
private study. Above his stooped shoulders, his 
saintly head leaned toward her in thrilling re- 
sponsiveness. She saw the network of little lines 
crinkling above the high cheekbones, his blue 
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eyes shining with the look of radiant compre- 
hension. The poignancy of his words that in- 
flamed her at their luncheon came over her with 
a rush of sweetness and pain. He would say to 
her more transcendent things to-day. 

Suddenly it came over her that such fusing one- 
ness of sympathy rested upon feeling, not upon 
words. ‘‘Ach! What fools we’d be to stop to talk 
when it’s all between us in our eyes!’’ 


She brushed away from her mind all the 
speeches she prepared on the way. Speech be- 
tween her and Manning was as superfluous as it 
was inadequate. ‘‘Only silence has depth enough 
to voice our togetherness,’’ she told herself, ‘I 
came with so much to say and I can’t say any- 
thing. I only want to close my eyes and be alone 
with you,”’ 

She could have wept with compassion for all. 
those people sitting opposite her and around her 
in the car. How sorry she was for them who had 
nothing but the sordid, lonely struggle to get on 
—to push up—to wear out body and brain in sor- 
did, selfish ambition! Out of all these people that 
sat in the car, she alone was free from the need 
to push and climb. She was there. She had ar- 
rived at the heights the moment she met Man- 
ning. Ach! If she could only share with them all 
the divine revelation of life that had transfigured 
the earth for her! 

Browning’s lines from ‘‘Pippa Passes’? oc- 
curred to her. 
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“‘How soon a smile of God can change the 
world! 

‘How we are made for happiness! 

‘“‘How work grows play, adversity a winning 
fight !’’ 

So happy she was, she could afford to be gener- 
ous and forgiving to that brute of a landlord. As 
long as Manning understood her so thoroughly 
she wouldn’t have to fix up her room for him. He 
must come to the place she lived in in all its dingi- 
mess. She was glad she happened to be wearing 
her shabby serge. Manning would see the beauty 
of her soul without Hollins’ art. Their together- 
ness was a light—a spirit that burned through 
all surfaces into the flaming core of reality where 
nothing existed but beauty and love. 

A drizzling rain had begun to fall as she got 
off the car. But Sonya was not aware of the rain. 
She seemed treading on feathery substance like 
clouds. Her pulses sang with the joy of life. 

And then! 

Sonya’s eyes opened wide as she reached Man- 
ning’s residence. A half dozen sleek limousines 
were standing in front of the house. Persian car- 
pets lined the sidewalk and the brownstone steps 
over which a rich awning was suspended. A pug- 
nosed butler in broadcloth and livery stood in 
front helping the guests out of their cars. 

At sight of the rich gowns sweeping up the ear- 
peted steps Sonya’s joy smouldered out like a 
flame on which water had been thrown. 

It grew black before her eyes. She suddenly 
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felt as though a knife had turned itself some- 
where in her body. Such grinding pain was tear- 
ing her to the earth that she could not move. She 
became aware that the rain was beating down her 
face and she was shut out—shelterless. Like a 
gathering dark her loneliness rose over her, The 
Persian carpet, the awning, the butler and the 
limousines stood like iron bars between her and 
Manning. Every. window of that gorgeous 
mansion became a letter of fire that cried out 
to her, ‘‘You’ nobody from nowhere! How dare 
you push yourself in here?’’ 

A young girl in a low-necked, silver gown and 
silver slippers stepped out of the car followed by 
an older woman and man evidently the girl’s 
father and mother. A pang of hate shot through 
Sonya’s breast as she realized how easy it was 
for that girl to approach Manning on a plane of 
equality merely because she was rich, merely be- 
cause her father and mother belonged to his social 
set. 

‘‘Crazy lunatic that you are!’’ Sonya laughed 
in bitter scorn of herself. ‘‘A nice figure you’d 
cut if you went in to him now. Your old serge be- 
side their millionaire evening gowns! 

‘What would he—what would they think when 
you’d come in? A beggarin! A charity appli- 
cant!’’ 

Her heart hurt as if it had been crushed be- 
tween brutal hands. 

‘‘How could he—how could any of them under- 
stand how the landlord insulted me merely 
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because I wanted to have my room made decent 
enough to live in. 

‘What does he and all his rich friends know 
about life? They who have Persian carpets 
spread out for them at every step? And fat foot- 


men in kid gloves to fling open doors for them! 


‘But how can I tear him out from my heart— 
only because he’s a millionaire? Can his eyes 
stop burning me up even if he is the biggest 
Rockerfeller fraud?’’ 

A wave of hate swept over her against the 
world from which Manning came. All that wealth 
was like an armor that she could not pierce to 
reach the real man. But was he a real man? 
Were rich people ever real? 

Hollins’ words defining Manning flashed be- 
fore her, ‘‘The stupid fraud! The self-deceiver! 
Making believe he wants to be poor! I suppose 
playing with poverty is more exciting than 
knocking golf balls.’’ 

In a mood of bitter dejection she struck her 
breasts with the ferocious desire to destroy her- 
self, 

““Meshugeneh yenteh! How you fly away with 
your dreams!”’ 

A swift flash of lightning came into the black 
of her eyes. Her hands grew tight at her side and 
bright spots burned on either cheek. 

**T can’t help it. I want him. Him alone from 
the whole world!’? 

Her hate was transferred with a rush to the 
people who surrounded Manning—the soulless 
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rich who kept her idol a prisoner among them. 

‘<Who are they—these stupid, stuck-up swells 
who stand themselves between Manning and me? 

‘‘But what chance have you beside that doll- 
faced heiress with her father and mother to help 
her catch on to him? She don’t have to dry out 
the marrow from her head worrying for every 
little thing she wears. She don’t have to eat out 
her heart fighting with a landlord to have a fit 
place to receive him, The world is made to order 
for her. Life and love and beauty awaits her 
everywhere she turns,”’ 

Self-pity drowned Sonya in blacker depths 
than any she had known. ‘‘I have no one. No 
father, no mother, no money, no friends. For 
every little thing I got to fight, fight till I’m nearly 
dead.”’ 

She threw her arm in front of her eyes and 
leaned her forehead on it sobbing till she was 
exhausted. 

‘“‘Rool! Stop pitying yourself!’’? She forced 
up her shoulders and lifted her head in revolt 
against her momentary weakness. ‘‘You got more 
than all those hothouse débutantes with their silks 
and diamonds. You have a head. You have 
brains. You got a will that will burn through 
everything and everybody to get the thing you 
will.’? 

She shook her fist at the mansion and its guests, 

‘‘Life is to them that have life. Love is to them 
that have love. Life and love shall be mine even 
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if all the New York millionaires got to pay for 
ate 

Her rebellion leaped higher and higher like a 
. conflagration. There was nothing too desperate 
for her to think or say, until she was spent with 
her emotion. 

Leaning back to collect her thoughts she real- 
ized one salient thing. She could never approach 
Manning in his setting. 

‘‘He has to come tome. NeverI to him. If I 
go to him I’m only a nobody from nowhere, beg- 
ging for pity and help. When he comes to me, 
I’m me—myself, A somebody of my own mak- 
ing. . . . And notin my working-dress shall 
he see me, And not in my dingy room as it is.’’ 

Resolutely facing her immediate problem she 
turned and went back undefeated to the room she 
was determined to make beautiful for Manning. 
That night when the rest of the world was asleep, 
Sonya’s mind weighed the prospects of conquer- 
ing Rosenblat. Yes, he had insulted her, but she 
would not admit defeat. She would have to think 
out a different angle of approach. She realized 
she had been too direct in her request. And with- 
out really looking at her the landlord had classed 
her as one of his many slovenly tenants. How 
could she make him understand that she was not 
one of them? ‘After all,’’? she mused, ‘‘man is 
only man.’’ The hardest of them must have some 
sensitive spot that she must touch in the conquest 
of her desire. 

The next morning as Sonya raised herself upon 
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her elbow in bed, she saw her shabby serge suit 
lying on the chair. ‘‘No wonder Rosenblat was 
so nard with me. Even such a Scrooge of a piker 
must have an eye for beauty. I was too stingy 
with my Hollins dress trying to keep it only for 
Manning,’’ 


She realized that she had a weapon in her hand. 
Leaping out of bed she slipped into her outfit of 
conquering beauty designed by the divine Hollins. 
She moved her wall mirror up and down to see 
every angle of herself. From her silk stockings 
to her winged toque the reflection met with her 
own approval, The sleek, sumptuous feeling of 
her finely fitting silk underwear flowed into her 
being like wine. It was her hour of battle. And 
she felt she could win. 


‘‘But nine o’clock in the morning is not the 
time to touch a man’s heart with Fifth Avenue 
clothes,’’ she thought. Impatiently, she waited 
till afternoon. 


‘‘Mr. Rosenblat is not yet back from Iunch,’’ | 
replied the stenographer in answer to Sonya’s in- 
quiry. ‘‘Don’t you want to wait, lady?’’ ventured 
the girl obsequiously, dazzled by the air of up- 
town that breathed from Sonya’s dress, ‘‘He’ll 
be back in a few minutes. He’s only over by 
Weingarten’s on the next block.’’ 

**T’ll telephone him later,’? Sonya said haugh- 
tily, sweeping out of the office. But to herself she 
admitted, ‘‘If I could only get hold of the man 
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right after lunch, it will be easy to get from him 
anything I want. » 

Her eyes alert for the landlord, Sonya started 
down the street, but she reached the restaurant 
without seeing ‘him. Evidently he was still at 
lunch. For a moment she hesitated and then 
walked boldly in, 

The landlord sat before a dinner containing all 
the foods of his heart’s desire—wiener shnitzel, 
cabbage soup with raisins and a lokshen kugel 
swimming in chicken fat. Luxuriating in his glut- 
tony, Rosenblat raised a forkful of kugel to his 
watering mouth. Then his eyes were caught by 
a vision of loveliness hesitating at the door, 

‘““Hah! Such a little queen!’’ The forkful 
dropped back to the plate as the girl started down 
the aisle in his direction. 

He glanced quickly around at the other tables, 
wondering how near to him this enchanting 
creature might find place. 

Before he had realized it, she stopped at his 
own table, ‘‘Is this seat taken?’’ she asked sweet- 
ly, as she laid her hand on the back of a chair op- 
posite him, 

‘“No,’’ he flushed. *‘That chair is like waiting 
for you.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ she said formally, but letting 
her eyes rest on him with coquettish innocence. 

‘“‘Waiter,’’ shouted Rosenblat importantly, 
seizing the passing white apron, ‘‘Can’t you see 
a somebody is here?’ 

As the waiter started to hand Sonya a greasy, 
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ketchup-stained bill of fare, Rosenblat snatched 
it from him and threw it on the floor. ‘‘Get a 
clean one,’’ he blustered. ‘‘Don’t you know a 
lady when you see one?’’ 

‘“‘You are too kind,’’ breathed Sonya letting 
her eyes rest on him for a longer moment. 

‘“Those immigrant waiters,’’ the landlord 
apologized, ‘‘they got no respect for class. With 
me it’s different, I know what is a lady on the 
first look.’’ 

Sonya dropped her eyes artfully. Then, as she 
slowly lifted her lashes, she smiled at the man 
with a non-committal air of distinction. The 
Essex Street plutocrat felt keenly that a superior 
being from another world had dropped down 
from the sky. And he flushed like an awkward 
schoolboy not sure of his manners, 

Involuntarily, he fumbled at his tie. ‘‘Thank 
God!’’ he thought. ‘‘I got at least a starched col- 
lar on,’’ 

From the clean bill of fare Sonya now gave her 
order: light omelette and toast. 

Rosenblat looked up solicitously. ‘‘You look 
like a little bird and you eat like a little bird, 
Ain’t you afraid you’ll starve?’’ 

She laughed playfully. ‘‘One must starve a 
little to keep one’s figure in style.’’ 

‘‘Some men got no taste,’’ he confided. ‘‘They 
see no beautifulness in a woman unless her shape 
is busting out from her clothes. With me it’s dif- 
ferent. I got an-eye for what is art.’’ 

It jarred Sonya’s sensibilities that she should 
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stoop to conquer such a rough-neck, But she 
determined to be remorseless to get her end. 

With Hollins it had been so different. A flash 
of the eyes between them and he knew her, knew 
everything she needed and everything she wanted. 
but Rosenblat had to be knocked on the head 
with a club before he became alive to her wishes. 

“‘T’m glad to know you’re aman of good taste,”’ 
she murmured, cautiously watching and measur- 
ing his advances. 

Emboldened by what he thought was a com- 
plete mark of approval, he asked daringly, ‘‘Do 
you live near here?’’ 

‘“‘Not so far away,’’ she parried as she bit 
daintily into a piece of toast. 

Rosenblat ordered another glass of tea and lit 
a cigar. Through the curling smoke Sonya was 
aware of his pleased scrutiny. She had finished 
her omelette and was sipping her tea, racking her 
brains how to make this thick brute knuckle under 
her without sacrificing her pride. If she could 
only show him her room while he was in this 
softened mood she felt sure she could wring con- 
cessions out of him. But she could not bring 
herself to ask him outright to go there. Instead, 
she said lamely, ‘‘Do you eat here, often?”’ 

‘“Why do you ask?’’ he mouthed huskily, 

‘“‘T was just wondering,’’ she evaded, ‘‘if I'll 
see you again.”’ 

His eyes sparkled gloatingly. ‘‘You want to 
see me again, little bird? Anywhere I’ll come to 
your nest.’’ 
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Sonya blushed crimson, 

“‘Oh! I couldn’t—oh!’? She shrank back hor- 
rified at the implication. 

He leaned across the table, his thick hairy paw 
edging toward her hand. ‘Why couldn i. you, lit- 
tle queen? You got me going. y 

““Well—but,’’ she stammered, a aa no par- 
lor.’? Her heart pounded as she realized the 
questionable depths to which her guileful flirta- 
tion was leading her, 

“‘Parlor? I’ll come to you anywhere.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure it’s all right?’’ she baited, des- 
perately wondering if the end justified her means. 

‘‘Sure it’s all right,’’ he urged, his eyes blood- 
shot and rolling as he pursued his desire, ‘‘ Trust 
yourself only on me. Don’t I tell you you’re a 
lady??? 

‘“‘How could that thick-neck turn so quickly 
into a house onfire!’’shemarveled. ‘‘And what’ll 
he do when he finds I’m only after the painting of 
my room?’’ 

*‘T hardly know,’’ Sonya stalled. *‘I’ll think 
about it.’? 

‘‘Don’t think, little heart,’’ he begged throatily. 
“<Tell me only when I can come.”’ 

‘‘This evening’? she plunged recklessly. 

‘Where, my little dove?’’ 

‘Tf I tell you where I live, maybe you’ll not 
come, maybe you’ll think I’m not so swell a lady.’? 

‘You honey sweetness! Anywhere under the 
sun I’ll come to you.’’ 

“Very well, then.’? Sonya took out a little card 
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from her purse and with hands hidden beneath . 
the table wrote the address. Then she put the 
card beside her plate, face down. Still resting 
her hand on the ecard she asked, ‘‘ Will you 
promise anything?’’ 

‘Anything, little witch,’’ 

‘Don’t look at this card before I leave the 
restaurant. If you do, I’ll not. be there when you 
come. Promise?’’ she said enigmatically. 

“My word is like a bank check,’’ he boasted. 

Sonya rose, walked quickly to the counter and 
paid her check. From the corner of her eyes she 
saw him sit up stiffly, staring at her. She passed 
out of the door and turned down the sidewalk. 
The last glance through the plate glass window 
revealed his bear-like paw reaching greedily for 
the card. 

Rosenblat bit back his eagerness waiting till 
the girl was out of sight. ‘Then ravenous for a 
morsel of romance, he scanned the card. Purple 
blood rushed to his face as he realized that it was 
the address of one of his own tenements. 

‘‘The nerve from those chorus girls!’’ he hissed 
self-righteously. ‘‘Ain’t there enough rooms for 
them, uptown on Broadway? To move themselves 
in by my own respectable house! 

‘““The sly, little devil! And she knew that it 
was I, the landlord. Otherwise why did she hide 
from me the address till she got away?”’ 

_ He smoked furiously for a time, This enticing 
creature was indeed a high-flying chorus girl, to 
be shunned and despised by respectable citizens, 
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but the wily witch had got him so stirred up his 
head. was swimming away from him. He must 
see her again. But he must not let any shadow 
of disrepute cloud the moral integrity of his good 
name, 

“T got it,?? he muttered, slapping his thighs. 
‘‘T’ll go to her—only to put her out—if I can only 
make myself cold enough to do it.’’ : 

All afternoon Rosenblat’s passion was at war 


with his business ethics. ‘‘Ach! Such a peach! © 


Such a milk-white doll! But Gottunw! I got to 
keep my houses respectable, ’’ 

He raged savagely against the injustices of 
fate. ‘‘What bad luck I got! Why couldn’t she 
be Applebaum’s or Rosalsky’s tenant?’’ Then 
his mouth sagged. The veins of his temples stood 
out like cords. ‘‘O2 weh! Such a catching beau- 
tifulness! I got to have her!?’ 

Again, the landlord in him fought his amazing 
wildness. ‘‘Such a business in my own tenements? 
No—no! I got to keep my houses respectable!’’ 

By the time he reached the block where his 
temptress lived, he was not at all certain that he 
would put out the most beautiful tenant he had 
ever had. His heart began to beat till it hurt, ~ 
Never since he was a barefoot boy in Russia— 
never since he was young and free to pursue his 
desire had he experienced such reckless emotion. 
His hard eyes grew moist and tender as there 
flashed before him a vision of Sonya’s sinuous 
youth crushed in his arms. 

About to enter the house he stumbled into Itzek, 
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the fish-peddler. The innocent ‘‘Good evening’’ 
of his old tenant seemed to accuse his guilty con- 
‘science. The gossiping group of slatterns in the 
hallway who scattered at his approach, the slam- 
ming of a window, the opening of a door terrified 


- him with a sense of his guilt. Condemnation was 


in every face he met, in every whispering voice he 
heard. Hveryone seemed té6 know and shriek 
aloud why he had come. Even the children, play- 
ing unconsciously on the stoop, seemed to point 
accusing fingers at him, 

In a moment he grew tight and hard with 
wrathful self-righteousness. 

‘“The little witch! I’ll put her out,’’ he hissed, 
as he knocked at Sonya’s door. 

‘“Oh, I’m glad to see you,’’ cried the girl. 

The landlord ignored her greeting and re- 
mained standing stiffly at the door, 

“‘T came all right, but only to tell you you got 
to get out from my house.’’ 

‘Why???’ 

“‘Because my tenants is all respectable... . 
‘And you ain’t.’’ 

Sonya’s eyes flamed, ‘‘How dare you? Are 
you respectable?’’ 

Her shy approach in the restaurant had been 
alluring, but now in her anger she was so ravish- 
ing that all his ‘‘taxpayer’s’’ virtue broke down. 

‘Little heart! I’m crazy for you,’’ he growled 
huskily. ‘‘I’ll get you a swell little place on 
Second Avenue. There I can come any time and 
not be afraid they’ll see me.”’ 
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‘‘T thought your tenants were so much dirt to 
you, But you’re scared of them after all. The 
minute you think they’ll see you, you turn so 
damned respectable that you threaten to put me 
out. Don’t you?”’ 

“‘Tt ain’t that,’’ he stuttered. ‘‘But this place 
ain’t fit for a classy little queen like you. You 
don’t have to live in a dirty tenement good enough 
for kikes and immigrants. I’ll get you the swell- 
est little flat—”’ 


‘‘So!l’’ hurled Sonya. ‘‘If I were one of those 
you could buy with money then this place would 
not be fit for me, but if I’m a decent, respectable 
girl—’’ | 

‘You respectable? Then where did you get 
them swell clothes?’’ 

‘None of your business!’’ 

‘¢Why did you meet me like—like a restaurant 
pick-up and invite me to—to—’’ 

‘‘Come to my room, of course. I wanted you to 
see with your own eyes in what hell-holes of filth ™ 
your respectable tenants have to live.’’ 

The tone of her voice suddenly recalled to him 
the girl of yesterday. In a flash he recognized 
her. ‘‘Fooled by a skirt and a pair of silk stock- 
ings,’? he muttered. ‘‘So you’re the same beg- 
garin who wanted my daughter to divide herself 
up with you? Paint your house yet?’ 

Sonya braced herself for the fight that had now 
precipitated. 

““Yes, you’ll paint this house—not because you 
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want to, but because I have the power to make 
you do it,’’ 

“‘No tenant yet bluffed me,’’ he blustered. 

*“In my hand I hold your whole lying respect- 
ability,’? she menaced with her little fist tight- 
clenched. ‘‘I came to you yesterday and appealed 
to you in the name of human rights, I can tell 
how you threw me out with your insulting lan- 
guage. And then I can tell how when I met you in 
the restaurant, you were grovelling before my 
fine clothes to—to—”’ 

‘“Whom will you tell?’’ he scoffed, terrified at 
heart. 

‘‘T’ll tell all your respectable tenants. I'll tell 
them at the synagogue where you are president. 
I'll tell them at the charity places where you’re 
chairman. [’ll write it all up in the Ghetto News. 
But above all, I’ll tell John Manning, who has 
put more than one landlord in prison for bad 
housing.’’ 

Rosenblat cowered before the multiplicity of 
these threats. The day before he would have 
brushed her aside—a mere complaining tenant. 
But a spit-fire who could wear sueh Fifth Avenue 
. clothes was a different proposition. She seemed 
mysteriously dangerous if antagonized. 

‘‘ John} Manning?’’ he gasped, uncomfortably 
aware that a landlord had indeed been heavily 
fined the week before on the millionaire’s com- 
plaint for unsanitary housing. 

‘‘Yes—John Manning is coming to see me. I 
shall marry myself to him,’’ she announced with 
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low-voiced superiority that carried conviction. 

‘You marry yourself to him—the millionaire? 
Who are you? What are you? <A witch or a 
detective?’’ he blurted, feeling like a thing 
trapped. 

‘Never mind who I am,’’ her voice was hard 
and metallic as steel. ‘‘Never mind who I am,’’ 
she repeated, her eyes like sharp arrows, piercing 
him, and her finger pointing directly at him. 
‘‘But know this—as soon as I marry myself to 
him, I shall use all my power as well as his mil- 
lions to prosecute you for daring to keep human 
beings in such stinking dirt as your tenements 
are.”’ 

So imperious was her indignation, so crushing 
her scorn that he cowered before her as though 
condemned. A new meekness, a meekness born 
of fear possessed him, He turned to her with 
whining apology. ‘‘Nu, what is it you want done, 
lady? If it’s that millionaire that’s coming to 
see you speak out for anything you wish, I ain’t 
going to shame myself in Manning’s eyes when 
he comes.’’ 

“‘T want first of all this ugly paper torn down,’’ 
she commanded. ‘‘My walls are to be painted a 
light soft grey to match this dress I’m wearing. 
I want white woodwork and a new hard-wood 
floor. Not only do I want to have my own room 
done. But the entrance hall and the stairway to 
be plastered and painted and cleaned,’’ 

When she was through with her orders, so sub- 
missive had Rosenblat become to her superior 
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will that he turned to her and lifted his hat in 
grovelling surrender. 

“Thank you, little witch, for not asking for 
more,’’ he mumbled, with a touch of humor in his 
defeat. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LILY OUT OF AN ASH-CAN. 


The painting of her room completed, Sonya 
surveyed it triumphantly. Not only her room, 
but the hall and stairs, the whole house had been 
transformed by her desire. She looked at the 
walls approvingly. How cleverly those delicate 
shades set off her costume! What a splendid 
background for the sheen of her brilliant black 
hair! 

‘‘Where do I get all that smartness for 
beauty?’’ she asked of the glowing face in the 
mirror, ‘‘ What is it that drives me to make them 
do the impossible? Hollins, the unconquerable 
Hollins, with his own fingers designed my cos- 
tume. I loosened even the tight fist of that tight- 
fisted Scrooge of a landlord. Benjamin Rosen- 
blat who needed a policeman’s club on him to’ 
force him to fix the roofs when the melted snow 
was leaking into the tenants’ beds—Benjamin 
Rosenblat let the most expensive paint flow free 
like water when it willed itself in me to have my 
room beautiful.”’ 

‘‘Come, Mr. Soskovich! Come, everybody!’’ 
she heard the shrill voice of Mrs, Peltz, her land- 
lady. ‘‘Come and see my golden roomer!’’ 

In another moment, her door was flung open 
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and Soskovich, the butcher, and two other neigh- 
bors crowded in behind Mrs. Peltz, 

‘‘That miser, Rosenblat, to take his hand away 

from his heart like a millionaire!’’ said Sosko- 
vich, 
_ “And really a millionaire is coming to see her, 
ain’t it?’’ chuckled Mrs. Peltz knowingly, dig- 
ging Sonya with her elbow. ‘‘My roomerkeh is 
born to rub sleeves with higher-ups.’’ 

‘‘Nu, she don’t need no matchmaker to help 
her with a man!’’ cried Soskovich. 

Sonya beamed with tolerant pleasure at her 
friendly neighbors. She glowed with the admir- 
ation they had bestowed on her, even after they 
had gone. 

Preening into the mirror, gloating over her 
success, she did not hear a new insistent knocking 
at the door. 

**T didn’t recognize the house,’’ cried Gittel, 
bursting in. ‘‘The whole block is talking their 
heads off. Everybody is coming to look on the 
wonder. So much Fifth Avenue paint on an 
Essex Street tenement!’’ 

Gittel’s eyes narrowed and her lips tightened 
with ill-concealed envy. ‘‘How did you vamp 
him—that stingy piker?’’ 

‘‘T’ll tell you the truth,’’ laughed Sonya. ‘‘Men 
ain’t such hard stuff as they think they are. They 
melt like wax in my fire for beauty. I need now 
only about a hundred dollars more to furnish 
my room fit to set off my Hollins costume and my 
stage setting will be complete—’’ 
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‘‘A hundred dollars to furnish one little room? 
Why, Iky Applebaum from Third Avenue can do 
it for a dollar down and fifty cents a week.’’ 

Sonya drew herself up in| arrogant . pride, 
‘<What do you think I am? Installment furniture 
for my room?’’ 

‘“‘You big bluff,’? laughed Gittel. ‘‘You were 
born on an installment bed.”’ 

Ignoring the insult, Sonya went on: ‘‘These 
installment thieves—they got only the ready- 
made shoddiness fit for waps and kikes. They 
got only red plush over wood shavings, faked 
mahogany varnished with glue. I got to have 
real art—delicate colors—soft hangings to set off 
me—myself.’’ 

“‘Then why don’t you break into a Fifth Ave- 
nue decorator, like you did to Hollins?’’ 

‘“‘Those swell sports wouldn’t bring their art 
to Essex Street even if I had the money to pay 
for it.’’ 

‘*Nu, if you’re the kind that can get the world 
for nothing, then why don’t you move yourself 
over to Riverside Drive. There they’d bring their 
Persian rugs and French settees and sit them- 
selves on them.’’ 

Again ignoring the innuendo, Sonya replied, ‘*I 
wouldn’t move myself to an uptown apartment if 
they weighed me in gold for it. I got to make 
beauty shine from an Essex Street tenement. For 
Manning I got to be a lily blooming out of an 
ash-can.’’ 

‘Shah! You should be a Christ-child in a man- 
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ger and then maybe your wise man will come to 
you with his presents of perfumed riches—”’ 

“*You green-eyed knocker! He’ll come in spite 
of your mud-slinging.”’ 

‘‘Then tell me how you’ll bring down the moon 
to get your hundred dollars furniture money.”’ 

“Don’t worry yourself. I’ll get it all right! 
And just because you’re such a doubting Thomas, 
Pll give you an earful. I’ll get my money from 
Honest Abe.’’ 

‘‘Honest Abe??? Gittel leaned back, shrieking 
‘ with laughter. ‘‘That miser? He’d steal the 
whites out of your eyes. He’d suck the blood 
from a baby’s fingers. Which of your things do 
you want to pawn by him, your steam yacht, Rolls 
- Royce car or—’’ 

A hard, venomous gleam shot through Gittel’s 
eyes, ‘‘I’ll give you advice. Pawn your Hollins 
dress and stand yourself before your millionaire 
only in your diamond necklace. Maybe then, 
you'll get him,’’ 

‘‘You shameless old maid! It’s virtuous ones” 
like you who got nakedness on their brain.’’ 

‘““But what else but your Hollins dress could 
you pawn?’’? demanded Gittel, scornfully, 

‘What else? Only my pound of flesh—only my 
hopes for the future.’’ 

‘You'll find that Honest Abe is not that 
kind of a Shylock. He’s got no blood in his veins, 
Only gold flows in his body.’’ 

fae oa to get that hundred dollars and I can’t 
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see any way to get it quick enough but through 
Honest Abe.’’ 

‘‘We’ll see if you can squeeze blood out of a 
stone.’’ 

“‘T’ll show you,’’ cried Sonya tremulous with 
consuming desire. ‘‘Blood from a stone—gold 
from a miser—generosity from a Shylock. I can 
melt ice into burning fire—so I’m driven to make 
myself beautiful—for my saint.’’ 

““‘Nu meshugeneh Salome! We’ll see where 
your wild love-madness will land you—whether 
with all your crazy dances you’ll get the head of 
your John the Baptist.’? And the older girl 
slammed the door behind her in disgust. 


CHAPTER IX, 
‘““HONEST ABE.”’ 


Honest Abe was known in. Delancey Street as 
the shrewdest bargain driver that ever shrugged 
his shoulders and rubbed his hands beneath 
the three gilded balls. 

He had no family, no friends. No cat nor dog 
ever came near him. The grey pallor in his face 
added an icy coldness to the granite hardness of 
his features, But more terrifying than his for- 
bidding features was the hissing hoarseness of 
his cracked voice. 

His one passion was his cash-box. And the 
world existed only to fill it, People had long ago 
disowned him, had long ago ceased to approach 
him for any charity. Poverty and want, sickness 
and woe of those about him were the assets upon 
which his profits piled. 

And to this heartless, gold-greedy barterer, 
Sonya dared to come for her loan of money, with- 
out security, without pawn. 

Erect, unconquerable, Sonya swept into the 
pawnship. ‘‘I must have a hundred dollars.’’ She 
hurled the words at Honest Abe with the as- 
surance of a Rockefeller offering his check to his 
tailor. 

The pawnbroker was so startled by the com- 
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manding confidence of the voice that he hurried 
forward from behind the counter—forgetting even 
to close his cash-box. ; 

In his twenty years of business, Honest Abe 
had never been commanded. People who came to 
him were either broken wrecks or fleeing thieves. 
If they were of his poor victims they whined for 
pity. If they were of the better dressed they slunk 
from shame, By the tremble of their voices, by 
the cowering fear in their eyes, he measured his 
power over them. d now, for the first time, he 
found himself abashed—disconcerted by the dom- 
inating presence of a mere girl. 

‘‘A hundred dollars?’’ he croaked hoarsely, his 
steely eyes peering from under their bushy brows. 
‘‘A hundred dollars?’’ he repeated. ‘‘On what?’’ 

‘“‘On my hopes for the future.’’ Sonya stood 
there looking down at him with the assurance of 
an heiress whose credit has never been ques- 
tioned. 

“‘Solid dollars on future hopes?’’ Galvanized 
by the audacious challenge, he stared at her for a 
full minute, Instinctively he moved closer and 
felt a fold of Sonya’s dress. ‘‘Fifth Avenue 
goods, all right,’’ he mused. Then growing 
bolder, ‘‘Where do you live?’’ he asked. 

As Sonya told him the address quick compre- 
hension dawned on him. He had heard of the 
Essex Street witch who had bedevilled the hard- 
est landlord to paint new a whole house to please 
her. But Honest Abe was too shrewd a man 

to admit that he knew of her, so he merely mut- 
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tered derisively, ‘‘Solid dollars on airy hopes?’’ 

‘My hopes are more solid than dollars.’’ The 
words shot through him like anvil beats. 

Ripples in the dark pool of memory began to 
break through the hard surface of his being. 
‘‘Hopes more solid than dollars?’’ he kept re- 
peating. Dim voices, vague shapes, echoes long 
forgotten began to stir within him. Ach! Ages 
and ages ago, there had been a time long buried 
in his youth when hopes and dreams were more 
solid than dollars. 

Hands clutching at his heart, he stared at Sonya 
as though in a trance. Who was this girl? What 
was this girl? Her eyes, big, fearless, unwaver- 
ing, were not just eyes. They were the magic 
mirror of his whole past. 

He saw himself back in his native village, the 
cantor of a synagogue on the Day of Atonement. 
His voice of prayer prostrated his hearers in 
penance and humility. Another chord! Another 
swelling of violins from his miraculous throat! © 
And they were lifted to heaven in exaltation of 
hope. So transcendent was his power over the 
people that they looked up to him as half divine. 
For he could move them to ecstasy or break them 
with woe by the magic of his art. 

Ach! Then life had purpose and meaning. Then 
was he the soul and spirit of his people. Their 
reverence for his genius was the breath that sus- 
tained him. It drew out of him the color, the 
spiralling range of his voice, stimulated his un- 
ceasing capacity for giving and giving, 
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Suddenly! A cloud of disaster descended upon 
him. He could searcely credit the tragedy when 
that golden voice grew hoarse and began to fail. 
His swollen tonsils almost choked him. The ter- 
rible fear of losing his precious gift drove him 
to Warsaw where he hoped to get the help of the - 
great throat specialist. 

He came there. The physician examined him. 
Yes, he needed an operation immediately. Only. 
the greatest skill could save his voice. The pro- 
fessor was confident he could do it. It would 
cost a thousand roubles, 

In vain were all his pleadings. Without money, 
he had to go to the charity hospital. 

And he went to the hospital—to the free ward. 

The operation was performed—by inexperi- 
enced students, who cut up the poor for nothing 
to learn how to operate on the rich, They re- 
moved his tonsils—and also his voice. 

The one spark of divinity died in him. He 
ceased to have a soul, His thwarted power of 
song festered in him and became a galling goad . 
for vengeance. But what vengeance can a penni- 
less man take upon humanity? Abe saw that he 
must have money—plenty of it—enough to have a 
strangle-hold on entire villages, as Rothschild, the 
banker, 

In Russia, even if he had the burrowing nose 
for money of the born usurer, it would take him 
half a lifetime to accumulate enough to wreak 
his vengeance. Then a light flashed over his 
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brooding darkness—America! ‘To America he 
would go to get the shekels. 

Abe was too cunningly concentrated on his ob- 
session for gold, to begin with pusheart peddling 
or second-hand clothes as his immigrant country- 
men did. Straight into a pawnshop he leaped. 

His first job was only to.sweep and tie up 
parcels. But his keen head for figures soon made 
him the book-keeper. Hach pawn-ticket he handled 
was like a human throat he could squeeze between 
his bloodless fingers. 

Masterfully, inevitably, he rose to the owner- 
ship of this store and many others. By that time, 
there was no more need for him to go back to his 
native village. Many of those who had refused 
him the money to save his voice were now in New 
York, herded in the Ghetto where he was czar— 
his cash box, his throne and scepter. They had 
pledged all their dearest possessions over his 
counter, from their Sabbath candlesticks, their 
brass pots for geftlte fish, down to their last 
feather-beds. 

Idealism and sentiment had long been stamped 
out of his scheme of existence. But now, con- 
fronted by the unconquerable illusion of the girl 
before him, the long-buried soul in him quivered 
anew with a spark of life. 

‘‘And what are your hopes that are more solid 
than dollars?’’ he demanded. The wrinkles made 
by the phantom of a smile were like cracks in the 
stony hardness of his face. His grey, corpse-like 
pallor was lit up suddenly by a flush of life—a 
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dawning interest. ‘‘Hopes more solid than dol- 
lars?’’ he repeated, his gimlet eyes piercing the 
girl with almost human curiosity. 

‘“My hopes of love are more solid than dollars,”? 
her eyes flamed valiantly into his. ‘‘I’m going to 
marry myself to a millionaire.’’ 

The word millionaire jerked him back to his 
habitual dollar sense. With practised eye, he 
scrutinized her as if she herself were an object 
offered for pawn. One by one he checked off her 
assets in his mind. She had youth, beauty. She 
had fine clothes. She had all that and more. He 
felt in her a driving force, a resistless passion 
that could not be thwarted until it reached its 
goal. The all-conquering power that flamed with- 
in her and radiated from her broke through the 
petrified crust with which the gold-greedy years 
had encased him. He sidled from behind the 
counter and offensively began to finger the qual- 
ity of her dress. 

‘“‘Who gave you this Fifth Avenue goods? 
Where did you get this Vanderbilt style?’ 

‘“‘That’s my own affair.’’ She turned from him 
with a supercilious curl of her lips. ‘‘I came to 
you for a hundred dollars, not to tell you my 
private business,’’ 

To his own surprise, Honest Abe found him- 
self apologizing. ‘‘I didn’t mean nothing. But I 
got to know where I risk my good dollars.’’ 

*‘People got to believe me, my word,’’ came 
with a coolness that staggered him, ‘‘ Wherever I 
go, my wish is law. The highest places fling open 
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their doors to me. The stingiest pikers take their 
hands away from their hearts the minute I ask 
for anything, And you—for a little hundred dol- 
lars, you want to know the whole history of my 
life, as though I were asking you for charity, 
when I only came to do business with you.’’ 

A gleam of wolfish amusement flitted across 
Honest Abe’s face. 

‘“‘T know now, who you are,’’ he cried with 
diabolic delight. ‘‘You’re the mazik who be- 
witched Rosenblat, the sucker, to shine up! his 
rat-hole rooms into a Fifth Avenue palace for 
you.’’ 

Sonya waved her hand and turned up a scorn- 
ful young nose, ‘‘Ut! Rosenblat is only the least 
of them.’’ 

‘‘And John Manning is your millionaire?’’ he 
probed craftily. 

The beloved name on those sordid lips sent a 
pang of revulsion through her, but she could not 
contradict him. 

With swift appraisal, Honest Abe weighed 
the risk of his hundred dollars against the girl 
before whose unquestioning power men abdicated 
their reason—a temptress who bedevilled Rosen- 
blat to turn into a crazy spendthrift. Even he 
felt himself staggering before this siren, shaken 
in his business conservatism like a brainless 
drunkard. 

‘Maybe you’re smart enough to get him—the 
millionaire,’’ said Abe, impelled by a superior 
force. ‘‘Yet just the same, I don’t know you from 
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before and I don’t know how many skirts are try- 
ing to catch on to your Rockefeller prince, But I 
look on you now, and I take my chance on the 
look—ten to one. I want a thousand dollars you 
should pay me on the day you marry yourself.’’ 

“‘For only a hundred you want a thousand?”’ 
remonstrated Sonya indignantly. 

‘¢What’s a thousand to a millionaire??? he 
smiled foxily, as he shrugged his shoulders and 
rubbed his hands. ‘‘He got a thousand thousands. 
Why shouldn’t I get one bone to lick when I help 
you hook such a pot of fat?’’ 

Sonya frowned disdainfully. 

“‘T’m above sordid bargaining, but Ill meet 
you halfway. Five hundred dollars for your 
hundred. Take it or leave it,’’ 

Once more his eyes measured her calculatingly- 
Then, he reached under his counter for a blank 
note, Sonya drew back in horror as he pushed the 
tell-tale paper toward her. 

‘‘Nake it or leave it,’? he repeated her words 
gleefully, excited by the novelty of the unusual 
transaction. 

With quick resolution, she picked up the pen 
and wrote the words he dictated: ‘‘For value re- 
ceived, I promise to pay Five Hundred Dollars, to 
Abraham Levy, within one month of my marriage 
to John Manning. In case the marriage is de- 
layed beyond two months from date this note must 
be renewed.’’ 

‘“‘Now sign,’? he commanded. And Sonya — 
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signed, as he pushed across the counter two crisp 
fifty-dollar bills. 

‘‘Gottuniu! Honest Abe lends a whole hundred 
dollars on airy hopes,’’ he mumbled, wagging his 
head cryptically, thinking of the days forever lost 
when he, too, had been a dreamer and an artist. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PASSION AND ROSES. 


Sonya’s eyes surveyed every corner of her _ 
room. She had achieved the vivid simplicity for 
which she had longed all her life. Her person- 
ality breathed through the fabrics and colors with 
which she had surrounded herself. The white 
dimity curtains that looked so inconspicuously at- 
tractive cost ten times as much as the former 
gaudy prints. The simple couch-cover looked like 
cheap burlap but for its delicate color and soft 
weave she had paid more than a week’s salary. 
*‘Seven dollars a yard only for the plainness of 
it! Only for its sensuous quietness,’’ she mused. 

She recalled how many days and nights of 
planning and experimenting it took to make that 
casual-looking corner possible. With what zeal 
she had studied the color of every single cushion 
cover of her couch to give the appearance of 
spontaneous harmony! 

Turning to the mirror she indulged in a long, 
passionate look of self-discovery. ‘‘Has all this 
struggle for simplicity and perfection been only 
for him?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘Why am I so 
driven? Is it only to get him? Is there nothing 
beyond the getting of him? 

‘*Yes,’’ she defied herself, ‘‘He is the end, the 
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purpose of life. To get him I’d pluck the moon- 
beams out of the moon. I’d draw the sun-rays out 
of the sun. I’d dry oceans and level mountains— 
only to get him!’’ 

In the tidal wave of her tumultuous confession 
her self-consciousness was blotted out. She was 
a planet on fire rushing toward a darker star 
with which she must merge to complete their 
double destiny. 


A flame of unrest stormed through her on the 
evening before Manning’s visit. Her room seemed 
too small to hold her. Her erratic mood drove 
her from corner to corner. She threw herself into 
a chair to leap up almost instantly and stare 
vaguely out of the window. Then she resumed 
the tortured pacing without gaining relief. 


Actresses after a long rehearsal know the tor- 
ment of uncertainty just before their first ap- 
pearance. Generals after a long siege of prepa- 
ration for war know that the most racking agony 
is the night before battle. Sonya on her own small 
stage was a star, a leader of armies, a priestess 
of the religion of beauty all rolled into one. More 
than that, In her intensity of emotion, she was 
the Russian Jewess rapacious in her famine to 
absorb the austere perfections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

She could not think. She was a burning desire. 
But back of her consuming passion her brain 
struggled feebly. ‘‘What chance have you with 
him when you’re going to pieces before he comes? 
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You got to get hold of yourself or he’ll see you’re 
dying for him the minute he comes,’’ 

Wearily, Sonya sagged into a chair, 

‘‘T have prepared my room with all that’s in 
me. My dress is Hollins’ most beautiful dream, 
but I myself am unprepared. With all my brains 
I haven’t the sense to get cold in the heart and 
clear in the head like the American-born women 
of ice.”’ 

She pressed hot palms to her head as if she 
would crush in her temples to blot out thought, 

“‘T’m burning up trying to catch on to life— 
and I wish I were dead.’’ 

A shudder of hope and fear shook her at the 
thought of death. 

‘Ach! So there will come a time when I’ll cease 
to feel and to suffer!’’ She tried to console her- 
self, half knowing it was sophistry. ‘‘There will 
be a time when I’ll be free from the driving mad- 
ness of my desire. ~ «; © 

‘“But even dead in my grave my bones wouldn’t 
rest. I’d keep on wanting him even after I’m 
dead.’’ 

Spent with the futile struggle, she crept into 
bed and lay flat on her back, her eyes moving 
slowly from one dim object to another, She had 
no hope of sleep but her tingling nerves made her 
body feel like tightly drawn wires that threatened 
to break at any moment unless she relaxed. 

‘‘How will I look for him to-morrow if I don’t 
sleep?’’ she tortured herself by asking over and 
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over again. ‘‘My eyes will be shadows of tired- 
ness,’ i 

She thought if she could only concentrate on 
his face until it became visible in the darkness it 
would quiet her nerves. Instantly the features of 
Manning, more vivid than life, rose up from the 
contour of a vase on the shelf. Her heart leaped 
in her throat at the clarity of her vision. It al- 
most terrified her as she closed her eyes, Now 
every sound in the stillness seemed like his voice. 
The opening of a lock—footsteps in the hall, the 
clatter of a passing wagon, all were Manning 
hurrying toward her repeating the phrases that 
had sunk into the soil of her consciousness, 

“My child, you have been a revelation to me. 

. « That’s why I had to seek you out... . 
I am a puritan whose fathers were afraid to trust 
experience, ”’ 

It was exquisite agony to hear his voice beat- 
ing so violently in her brain. But she knew this 
was madness if it was to take the place of sleep. 
She jumped out of bed and lit the gas in an 
effort to dispel the haunting phantoms that 
thrilled and lacerated her spirit. She lay down 
again, but to control the forces she had unloosed 
was beyond her power. 

The morning found her still sleepless but keyed 
up to a pitch of self-intoxication that banished 
fatigue until the crisis should be over. Work that 
day was out of the question. So she telephoned 
to the office of the Ghetto News. 

“Ts this you? Lipkin? Yes, you recognized the 
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voice. It’s me, Sonya, I’m not exactly well enough 
to come to work. I haven’t slept a wink all night. 
Oh, nothing the matter, only I’m like in a fever, 
or something! Oh, all right, come if you want 
£017? 

Indifferently she accepted the prospect of hay- 
ing someone to talk to to while away her rest- 
lessness, The half hour it took Lipkin to get to 
her, she spent brooding over her love, phrasing 
tender things to say to Manning. The sight of 
the shabby poet leaning forward eagerly as he 
came through the door was distasteful to her. She 
was blind to the pathos of his narrow, stooped 
shoulders, and black eyes that burned with 
thwarted desire from deep sockets. Sonya had 
sometimes noted impersonally the high-bridged - 
aquiline nose, the full red lips that were the only 
sensuous note in that ascetic face. But to-day 
she saw nothing in him but a face that bored her. 

‘““What you done with yourself that you ain’t 
well?’’ he asked solicitously. 

“The way I burn up with so much excitement 
wll be the death of me,’’ confided Sonya. And as 
Lipkin looked at her sympathetically, she added: 
‘‘Ain’t there some way I can learn to get my- 
self cold in the heart and clear in the head like 
sensible people?’’ 

‘‘Like the Americans, you mean,’’ said Lipkin 
with an indulgent smile. 

Sonya looked at her countryman poet earnestly. 

‘‘T used to turn up my nose at the American 
gospel of sweet and reasonable sanity, but may- 
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be it was only my jealousy. There must be some- 
thing superior to a people that have themselves 
under their feet all the time.’’ 

‘‘Then middle age is superior to youth,’’ said 
Lipkin sadly. 

“‘Put it that way if you want to. But all the 
same the Anglo-Saxons are a superior race to the 
erazy Russians. The higher life is built inch by 
inch on self-control. And they have it. They’re 
ages ahead of us. Compared to them we’re naked 
savages.’’ 

He scanned her face with sharp inquiry. 

‘‘Why, that’s the opposite of what you’ve al- 
ways said. I guess,’’ he added shrewdly, ‘‘you 
changed a lot since that interview with Manning.’’ 

“‘Always I’m ready to change when I meet 
higher people.’’ 

Lipkin seemed to shrink into himself, His 
stooped shoulders stooped still lower as if to re- 
ceive a blow. 

‘““How you hurt, Sonya!’’ The words came 
from twitching lips without his volition, 

Sonya opened her black eyes very wide, 

‘‘What mean you? In what way do I hurt 
you?”’ 

‘‘Tf you don’t even understand, it would be 
better for me the less said,’’ he evaded, coloring 
with confusion. 

Sonya shrugged impatient young shoulders, 

‘‘Bitter and sweet it is to love the moon,’’ he 
quoted wryly. 
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‘“‘You get me tired always making poetry out 
of everything you feel,’’ 

Lipkin felt as though he were under Sonya’s 
feet and she were trampling on him. But even at 
that moment of anguish he grasped at the futile 
hope of touching her by offering some new 
tribute of his own creation. Diffidently, he drew 
from his pocket a crumpled page. ‘‘All last 
night,’’ he stammered, ‘‘this wrote itself to you.’” 

Sonya scanned through the poem and then 
bluntly handed it back to him, ‘‘That’s why L 
never could love a Jew ora Russian, because they 
let loose their feelings too much.’’ 

“Don’t you like it?’’ he asked, incredibly hurt. 

‘As verse it’s all right. Pa why write it to 
me?’’ 

Lipkin drew in his breath and stiffened against 
the wall, ‘‘O2 weh!’’ he moaned. ‘‘How you hurt 
me!’ 

Sonya met his eyes for a moment and then 
looked indifferently out of the window. Try as 
she would to be sympathetic, he only exasperated 
her, 

‘‘We either hurt or are being hurt all the time,’’ 
she said. ‘‘If I hurt you, somebody hurts me, 
and you hurt Gittel.’’ 

‘‘J—hurt—anyone? I hurt Gittel Stein?’’ he 
asked, startled. 

“‘She’s in love with you—that woman who 
worked with you for years, And you don’t even 
see it—you who hurt no one.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m sorry,’’ he said wonderingly. But he 
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forgot his compunction as he read the rejected 
poem in his hand, ‘‘You don’t even want this 
heart’s blood,’’ he sighed, folding up the manu- 
script and putting it in his pocket. 

‘“*Ah, Lipkin!’’ Sonya turned to him in 
sympathy for the first time, ‘‘Don’t you see 
yourself how little you care how you hurt others, 
you only feel it when others hurt you? Here I 
was telling you how Gittel is eating out her heart 
for you and you forget it in a minute thinking 
only of your own hurt.”’ 

The poet and lover gave way to the philoso- 
pher in Lipkin., ‘‘I guess we’re all like the fishes 
in the sea,’’ he admitted, mournfully. ‘‘The big 
eat up the little till the circle is completed.’’ 

‘““That’s why I’m willing to die—willing to 
spend the last breath in me for only a look from 
Manning,’’ she said with deliberate intention to 
let him see how the matter stood. 

For many minutes the poet stood as though 
paralyzed by the import of her words. His eyes 
wandered in bewildered confusion from object to 
object. It was only after he had vaguely noted 
every detail that the significance of this trans- 
formed room spelled out its meaning to him. 

‘Ah, I see! You’re waiting for Manning. You 
made your room beautiful as a jewel-box for 
him.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ replied Sonya, ruthlessly. ‘‘He’s com- 
ing here, this evening.’’ 

Blindly, Lipkin turned and walked out of the 
house, 
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Try as she would to be sorry for Lipkin, Sonya 
only felt a calming sense of power in the decla- 
ration of his love. Lipkin himself had reasoned 
her out of any possible pity or sympathy when 
he said: ‘‘We’re all like the fishes in the sea. The 
big eat up the little, till the circle is completed.’’ 

‘“‘T'o love—to love someone beyond reach, that 
alone is the highest ecstasy of being,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I ask for nothing more than to spend 
myself in worship of Manning.’’ 

“But ain’t you turning over the whole earth 
trying to get him?’’ The challenge was flung by 
the room she had wrested from the landlord—by 
the gown her flaming personality had won from 
the artist Hollins. 

“‘Yes, I can’t help it using all that is in me— 
every thought of my brain—every feeling in my 
heart—every beauty of my body to win him, But 
even if he kicked me aside—trampled on me, I’d 
thank the stars to have been the dirt under his 
feet,’’ she finished triumphantly. 

An inward smile irradiated her features. Like 
a sunflower burning for the dawn, like a prisoner 
counting the seconds of his last night in jail, 
Sonya strained to shorten the interminable hours 
before Manning’s arrival. 

She wondered whether her ceaseless thoughts 
of him day and night had penetrated to him. She 
saw before her the austere, saintlike face—calm 
—aloof from the desires of earth. She saw his 
frosty blue eyes—impersonal, miles away from 
her, and speech by speech she heard herself draw- 
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ing him out of his remoteness—thawing him out 
of the winter of his intellectuality till those eyes 
twinkled with human responsiveness—with a 
vibrating nearness to her ardor. 

‘Will he guess how much I’ve prepared for 
him?’’ she wondered. ‘‘Will he see this room? 
Can I quicken his understanding that I and all 
that’s around me is only for him??’’ 

Her eyes wandered about the room searchingly. 
‘“That empty vase cries aloud for flowers!’’ she 
exclaimed, impulsively. ‘‘Roses—red roses, with 
tall, strong stems—as high as my head! Red roses 
such as only the rich can buy. I got to have ’em! 
I got to have ’em for him!’’ 

Such imperial flowers could be found only up- 
town. But the prospect of using part of the long 
day in an errand for him filled her with delight. 

Passing Hollins’ shop she saw in the window 
some imported chiffon veiling suitable for scarfs, 
One radiant length, an opalescent shimmer of 
blue and green, held her fascinated. The more 
she looked, the more she felt she must get it. 
‘What a lovely hide-and-seek of color it’ll make 
over my grey dress!’’ 

She plunged into the store, and was not de- 
terred by the extravagant price of twenty dollars. 
As she waited to have the veil wrapped, Hollins 
passed through the department and stopped, 
pleased and startled to see her, 

‘‘Why, Miss Vrunsky—buying things in my 
shop! You shouldn’t do that. You should have 
come straight to me.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, take up your time for only a scarf!’? she 
said vaguely, possessed by her own inner tur- 
moil, 

He took the scarf from the saleswoman’s hand 
and laid it along Sonya’s shoulder. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, masking his personal thrill, ‘‘it will go 
beautifully with your grey dress.’’ 

‘“‘You think so, you think so!’’ she repeated 
rapturously, She took her parcel and moved 
toward the door, with a light nod and a far-off 
lover’s look in her eyes. 

Hollins winced at the certitude that everything 
she did and thought and felt was for a man he 
believed incapable of appreciating her as fully as 
he did, Through the shop window his eyes fol- 
lowed her buoyant step. ‘‘There goes an egoist 
with the driving force that will carry her any- 
where,’’ he murmured to himself, 

Holding tightly her precious scarf, she entered 
the most select of the Fifth Avenue flower shops 
and asked for the very best red roses in their 
stock.: She did not stop to ask for the price but 
thrust the man her last twenty-dollar bill, not 
stopping to count the change. 

Sonya decided to walk back from Fifth Ave- 
nue. She tore off the paper wrapping and threw 
away the cover of the box. And as she walked 
through the spring air, she stopped and pressed 
her cheek against the crimson satin of the roses, 
drugging herself in the richness of their perfume, 

In the Fifth Avenue shopping district the 
people were too busy, too absorbed with their own 
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errands to give more than a casual glance at 
Sonya. On Madison Avenue fat butlers stared 
out of bay windows with the blank superiority of 
pug dogs. But as she reached the Ghetto streets 
eager faces lighted up with her coming, ’ Children 
stopped their play and scampered out of alleys 
and gutters reaching out importunate hands. 

‘‘Lady, give me a flower!’ 

““Only a smell!’’ 

““Only a touch!’’ 

Sonya’s first impulse was to hold the roses 
tightly to her and save them from the clutching 
hands, : 

“You greedy kids,’’ she protested whimsically. 

*“*You’d only tear them to pieces and I got to 
have ’em for my room!”’ 
+ But as she spoke her eyes were held by the 
dumb, ardent look of an adolescent girl, Lanky, 
self-conscious, she stood farthest away of the 
crowd but her eyes devoured the red roses. The 
need for beauty, the famine for bright color cried 
to Sonya out of that girl’s eyes. With quick 
recognition of a kindred spirit, she drew out a 
rose and handed it to her. ‘‘You look to me like 
you know yourself on beauty.’’ 

The girl was too overwhelmed to answer. Her 
eyes filled with tears as she pressed the flower 
rapturously to her heart. Instantly a dozen little 
hands snatched and tore at the vivid petals, un- 
mindful of the pricking thorns that drew blood 
from them. 
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The ruthless piracy of the children was too 
much for the girl and she burst into tears. 

‘<They’re all crazy for roses!’’ Sonya laughed 
joyously. Then she foraged in her box and threw 
all the flowers except one to the victorious chil- 
dren. While the little savages fought for the 
petals, Sonya put her arm about the shoulder of | 
the adolescent girl and hurried her down the 
block, At the corner she handed her the last rose. 

‘““Get away from the kids with it alive. And 
may' you have the luckiest first love!’ 

Sonya walked on without waiting for an answer. ° 
“‘T don’t need the pull of red roses for Manning,”? 
she told herself. ‘‘If there ain’t enough redness 
in me to draw him out of his ice, then all the 
flowers of the world can’t help ma,’? 


CHAPTER XI. 
MANNING HIMSELF. 


Manning had prepared to meet Sonya in a tene- 
ment hall-room. She herself had apologized to 
him for her bare quarters. But he found the very 
house unusually clean and distinctive. And when 
he entered her room, he paused in amazement. 
It was the setting of a woman of culture and re- 
finement and not of a girl of the tenements. Every 
corner breathed harmony and beauty. The very 
furnishings seemed animate like a garden watered 
by a living presence. 
low, nice! How simple!’’ exclaimed Manning 
in pleased surprise. 

‘<Poor people are forced to be simple,’’ smiled 
Sonya, glancing shyly at the innocent saint. 

‘<Why, it’s the glory of poverty that it enforces 
‘simplicity !’’ responded Manning earnestly. And 
so eager was Sonya to please the man she loved, 
to mould herself into the form he desired, so all: 
‘consuming was the urge to act the part he ap- 
proved, that for the moment Sonya actually be- 
dieved she was simple because she was poor. 

“The thing that appeals to me so much about 
ithe Hast Side,’’ went on Manning, ‘‘is their direct- 
ness, their unscheming naturalness.’’ As he spoke, 
he settled_himself, luxuriously into the cozy cor- 
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ner which had taken the girl so many days and 
nights of ceaseless planning, the painstakimg per- 
sistence of the most studied artifice. 

‘“‘So you like my simple den?’’ Sonya’s eyes 
lifted toward him unconscious of any subterfuge. 
‘“There’s so little here.’’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’ assented the philanthropist. 
‘“‘That is the whole point. Little is needed to 
create beauty, All that is necessary is a selective 
taste.’ 

‘‘But suppose one’s tastes are expensive,’’ she 
ventured in spite of herself, remembering how 
she had signed away her future to Honest Abe 
to buy the tasteful comfort he enjoyed so lightly. 

‘“‘T maintain that beauty is not expensive,’’ 
argued the rich man, naively. ‘‘Pardon me for 
being so personal, but your charm lies in that 
you instinctively know how to choose the simple. 
Your dress for instance, . . . I’msure you 
have no time to waste on thoughts of clothes, but 
how absolutely successful it is! Again a matter 
of taste,”’ 

Under Sonya’s lowered lashes a devilish twinkle 
sparkled. She had indeed been successful, 
because tha effect of spontaneous beauty and 
simplicity was exactly the impression she desired 
to create. It would have ruined her chance with 
him if he guessed for a moment the effort, the 
struggle it had been to meet him on this plane of 
harmonious beauty. 

‘One reason why I came to the Hast Side,’’ 
expanded Manning, ‘‘is because I must have 
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simplicity. I had to get away from people who 
waste themselves on unessentials. Our women 
are the worst in the energy they waste on clothes, 
on the care of their bodies that leaves so little 
time for the spirit.’’ 

‘*You like the working-girl in her working 
dress,’? Sonya wheedled, ‘‘You like her with the 
natural sweat and toil on her face—no make-up 
—no artifice to veil the grim lines of poverty?”’ 

‘‘Hixactly!’’ he beamed enthusiastically, uncon- 
scious of any shadow of hypocrisy. ‘‘Poverty and 
toil are beautiful crowns of the spirit and need 
no setting off.’’ 

His eyes lit as he glanced at the girl approv- 
ingly. 

‘‘You are the personification of what I mean. 
All cannot be as beautiful,’’ he admitted, ‘‘You 
represent poverty—toil, and it is beautiful, be- 
cause unveiled by any artifice.’?’ He paused, 
seeking for the right word. ‘‘I’ve come to propose 
something to you.’’ And he paused again, gazing 
at her in embarrassment as he struggled for the 
next word. 

The blood pounded in Sonya’s throat. Her 
eyes dropped with terror at the crisis that seemed 
imminent, 

*‘T don’t mean anything personal,’’ he blurted 
in an effort to break through his self-conscious- 
ness. ‘‘I come to propose that we join forces in 
the work to which I’ve given my life, Will you 
consider being my secretary?’’ 

Sonya shivered as though an icy wind had 
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struck her heart. But as her eyes slowly lifted to 
his, she knew that any association between them 
must inevitably be closer, more vital than secre- 
tary and employer. 

Manning plucked with both hands at the lapels 
of his coat and thrust his head out with the tense 
earnestness of a reformer about to preach to an 
audience. Sonya was all the stimulation he need- 
ed. By the flattering absorption she showed in his. 
every move, every glance, she constituted herself 
a perfect audience. 

‘The service I feel myself called upon to ren- 
der the East Side is to teach the gospel of the 
Simple Life,’’ he launched forth. ‘‘I try to make 
my settlement house an exhibit of what I mean. 
I have studied out the furnishings with the most 
competent artists. Only the inexpensive mate- 
rials are used. Cheap woods, muslins and cheese- 
cloth, cotton and scrim, but combined in a way to 
bring about beauty.”’ 

‘‘But an artist who knows how to make beauty 
of cheap woods and cheesecloths must be pretty 
expensive.’’ 

The philanthropist looked up in gentle surprise. 

“‘But the man is employed by me specifically 
to show them how to achieve inexpensive beauty. 
I trust them to carry out the idea once they are 
shown, Why, you have achieved this beauty I 
speak of without expense in your own room—in 
the clothes you wear.’’ 

‘*You really think so?’’ murmured Sonya, And 
she recalled what Miss Bernice had told her in 
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confidence: an outfit such as Hollins had designed 
for her would have cost a customer a thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars, depending on the income 
of her husband. 

‘‘Indeed yes,’? responded Manning, waxing 
warm. ‘‘That is the very department you are 
splendidly equipped to organize for me, The de- 
partment of dress. I believe the working-girl 
could be vastly helped by instructing her to avoid 
the gaudy, vulgar styles and showing her how 
beautiful it is to be simple.’’ 

‘“‘But they buy those gaudy styles because 
they’re cheap and ready-made.”’ 

‘“‘Ready-made?’’ he repeated, vaguely. ‘‘We 
want to get them away from that. We want to 
teach them how to make their own clothes. I ven- 
ture to say that you make your own.’’ 

“‘Yes, I know what I want in clothes,’’ she 
evaded artfully. ‘‘I’d be most unhappy in ready- 
made, stylish things.’’ 

“‘T’m depending on you to imbue them with 
your taste.’’ 

A glance that was a silent caress lingered on 
her. 

“‘Tf you think my ideas of dress would be good 
for the East Side,’’ she parried, ‘‘I’m willing to 
1 eae 

_ You ean do wonders,’’ he insisted. ‘‘For I 
repeat that beauty costs nothing, All that is nec- 
essary is education—to show them how. Why, I 
have seen alleys transformed by the use of flower- 
boxes which my assistant has introduced, Whole 
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families have been regenerated by the work of the 
friendly visitors and their follow-up |talks on 
hygiene and nutrition.’’ 

At the words ‘‘friendly visitor,’’ Sonya saw a 
stiff starched dress with a high collar, She heard 
the mechanical greeting ‘‘What can I do for you, 
‘ dear??? She saw again the irritating smile of 
professional kindness that guarded the ap- 
proaches of Manning’s office. A host of earlier 
memories flashed through Sonya’s mind. She 
. lived again her childhood days when the entrance 
of the ‘‘friendly visitor’? brought fear and hate 
into their home as she lectured the family how 
to do without meat, without milk and without 
eggs, Sonya recalled Hollins’ denunciation of 
the philanthropist. “‘‘The stupid fraud! The 
self-deceiver!’’ All of Hollins’ angered words 
flashed through her mind only to be rejected in 
a gush of unreasoning admiration, 

‘“‘Benefactor of humanity! Savior of the 
world!’’ Her face lifted toward Manning in hero- 
worship. ‘‘You will really let me work with 
you?’’ 

She held back from throwing herself into his 
arms. But her heaving bosom with her hand 
pressed on it, her fingers curling inward were far 
more disturbing to the man who had been taught 
to distrust emotion. 

‘‘T needed an understanding woman in my 
work. And I have found her!’’ 

Manning gazed at Sonya with an unwavering 
glance that gave emphasis to his words and estab- 
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lished almost a personal, intimate chord between‘ 
them for the first time. 

‘“Whatever I’ll do, whatever I’ll be, you’ve 
inspired it,’? sobbed the girl, ‘‘The minute I 
gave a look on you, I knew you’d be my savior.’’ 

She was terrified at the answer her declaration 
invited. A need for air, for space possessed her. 
She wished that he might have asked her to go 
out to the park, to the river front, anywhere, be- 
cause the atmosphere in the little room had grown 
too tense with the tumult they had created for 
one another. But ashe sat staring at her with- 
out any words, she suggested nervously that they 
fish the evening on the roof. 

‘For a long time they sat in absolute silence 
looking down from the height of the tenement on 
the tightly packed buildings of narrow streets. 

“‘Our East Side which we are going to save!’’ 
she ventured, at last. 

‘To save—together—our Hast Side,’’ he re- 
peated after her with the fervor of religious con- 
viction, 


CHAPTER XII. 
LIPKIN THE DREAMER, 


After Manning had said good night to Sonya, 
he walked away, his head in the air, feeling that 
now at last he was justified in his faith that he 
‘had a great work to do on the Hast Side. With 
that girl as his secretary, his settlement would 
become a vital force in the community, a neigh- 
borhood house that would be a _ beacon-light 
of human brotherhood, a center where his dream 
of democracy would find a growing realization. 

Absorbed in these weighty thoughts, he was 
unaware of a figure on the opposite pavement 
that had begun to walk in his direction as soon 
as he emerged from the tenement, 

It was the heart-broken Lipkin, slouching for- 
ward as if he were yielding to a shameful weak- 
ness. His humped back and sunken chest 
betrayed the struggle that rent him. 

The poet had been unable to tear himself away 
from the sight of Sonya’s house. That whole 
afternoon and evening he had 'been furtively 
watching her windows through the dusty panes 
of the tea-shop on the opposite corner. None of 
the shabby patrons about him looked as lost and 
forlorn as he. His eyes smouldering in a tragic 
head seemed to have no relation to his pitiful 
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shred of a body. Drinking one glass of tea after 
another he had hung on every glimpse of Sonya. 
‘‘Only to fill my eyes with her for the last time,”’ 
he mumbled wretchedly. 

With a wrench at his heart he had seen Man- 
ning arrive and thereafter his heightened im- 
agination wove love scenes out of every passing 
shadow on Sonya’s blind. Lipkin had been his 
own inquisitor, flailing himself on the rack of his 
hopeless love, He fumbled in anguish to touch 
the bottom of his sorrow—get hold of some real- 
ity even if it were only pain. But he only felt him- 
self sinking, sinking lower and lower, far out of , 
reach of human help, ; 

It was utterly impossible for him to leave the | 
sentry post of agony before Manning came out. ' 
And now, with a refinement of self-torture, he 
forced himself across the street to face the man 
who had beaten him, find out what manner of 
superior being this Manning was who could cap- 
ture and tame the unconquerable Sonya, | 

‘“‘This is John Manning—yes?’’ a diffident 
voice stammered in the dark. 

The philanthropist, startled out of his reverie, 
turned to a stooped and shabby form that he 
thought was that of a beggar. All in black, in a 
torn, wrinkled suit, Lipkin merged into the back- 
ground of the night like a figure in a Rembrandt 
painting. His eyes, made lusterless by his sorrow, 
were bottomless pools in sockets as hollow as 
those of a skeleton. But forehead, cheekbones 
and lifted chin were high lights in the pallid 
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mask of his face. Instantly Manning recognized 
the poet. 

‘Why, Mr. Lipkin of the Ghetto News!’’ And 
he put out a friendly hand in greeting. 

“‘T wanted to ask you if you would favor us 
with an article on housing,’’ ventured Lipkin at 
random, hardly aware of what he was saying. 

‘‘Certainly, any time,’’ responded Manning 
enthusiastically. ‘‘You want to send someone to 
interview me?’’ But instead of waiting for an 
answer, Manning hurried on. ‘‘The best plan 
would be for my secretary to prepare the article 
for you. I have a wonderful girl coming to work 
for me to-morrow—SonyaVrunsky. Do you know 
her?’? 

Lipkin winced as though he had been stabbed. 
He looked at Manning grimly and then shifted 
his glance. ‘‘I sent her to you that first time to 
write up the story of your settlement.’’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, I remember.’’ Manning was 
abashed at his own absent-mindedness. ‘‘I’m tak- 
ing her away from you, I fear, Do you mind very 
much?’? 

Lipkin did not answer for a moment. Resent- 
ment and stoicism chased each other in and out of 
his mind, The furrows on the forehead above the 
young face deepened. Then an inner light flashed 
up, etherealized the features. 

‘“‘Sonya Vrunsky only passed through the 
dusty office of the Ghetto News. She is not a slave 
of jobs. She is not a person that lesser ones can 
hold down,’’ There was a curious exaltation in 
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the quiver of his voice. ‘‘She is a flame of destiny 
that will burn her way to the stars. You’ll give 
her her next chance, Mr. Manning. And no one is 
more happy for her sake than J. But a flame she 
is that will burn on, ever higher and higher.’’ 

Not only was Manning amazed at the strange 
eulogy, but Lipkin himself was astounded at the 
words his own lips had framed. Why should he 
have said this, to Manning of all men? But it was 
true. And the almost mystic warning he had 
voiced seemed to give release to his soul. 

Manning found no words with which to break 
the embarrassed silence that followed. Lipkin 
seemed to have forgotten the Anglo-Saxon’s very 
existence and walked at his side in dreamy aloof- 
ness. 

‘<After all,’’ thought the poet, ‘‘the greatest 
thing that ever happened in my life is that 
Sonya’s flaming wing had brushed against me as 
it passed, even though it had burned me and left 
me scarred. ah ca 

‘“Who am I? What am I! that I should dare 
want to hinder the flight of a tameless bird like 
Sonya? What have I to offer her but futile 
dreams, a life of poverty, the wasted strivings of 
a tragic weakling?’’ 

Suddenly he caught sight of his reflection in 
the mirror of a shop window. A wave of revul- 
sion at his ragged appearance swept over him. 
In humiliation he surveyed himself, Everything 
about him down to the merest trifle of his costume 

_ bespoke of slovenliness and neglect. Buttons miss- 
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ing, collar frayed, his coat-sleeve torn at the 
seams. 

The shadow of a passer-by recalled the poet to 
himself. He turned back to Manning. ‘‘My ideas 
fly away with me,’’ he made an attempt to smile 
in humble apology. 

Manning was roused from his own thoughis 
puzzling over the strange character beside him, 
He was disturbed by the age-old sadness of the 
poet’s eyes. They were the eyes of a lonely man, 
restless and ineffective in the pursuit of illusion. 

“‘The article you suggested interests me 
vitally,’? Manning said, in an attempt to resume 
the conversation. But Lipkin had ceased to hear. 

Sunk in his introspection, he gave Manning a 
vague salute of farewell and flitted back into the 
dark. 

‘‘He answered nothing concerning the article,’’ 
murmured Manning to himself, in blank won- 
der. ‘‘Those Jewish intellectuals—those chaotie 
dreamers are a mystery to me.’’ 
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THE TEMPLE OF SERENITY. 


At the turn of the corner, Sonya passed and 
looked up at the Manning Settlement House to 
which she had been coming for the last fortnight. 

‘“Two weeks,’’? she mused. ‘‘Why, I feel as if 
I were born there. It’s more part of me than the 
block in which I was raised.’’ 

In her gushing exuberance, her wild ideal- 
ization of Manning, the settlement at which she 
had railed now seemed the most splendid achieve- 
ment in the world. 

‘<Tt shines like a light over all other houses.’’ 
Her eyes drank in the bright red and green ger- 
aniums that decorated every window. ‘‘It’s not 
just a house. It’s a living beating heart of love. 
Every brick, every inch of plaster of that build- 
ing is quivering—shot through and through with 
Manning’s presence,’’ 

A few minutes ahead of time, Sonya walked up 
and down the block. The tenements, dingy bee- 
hives swarming with humanity, seemed lifted up 
from their black life of hurry and worry by the 
sheltering arms of the father-and-mother-like 
settlement, 

‘‘Our Hast Side which we’re going to save to- 
gether!’’ Manning’s inspired words throbbed 
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through her as she crossed the street; they made 
her feel mystically maternal, Her breath quick- 
ened, her cheeks flushed as she entered the temple 
of her new faith. The janitor, the elevator man, 
the drab book-keeper and office clerks—about 
them all hovered the golden glamor of Manning’s 
personality. 


‘‘To think how I once hated settlements,’’ her 
own fickleness struck back at her with sudden 
force. She remembered the shudder of revulsion 
that settlements had once aroused in her. Her 
brain knew, though her heart denied it, that this 
philanthropy was no different from others she 
had known. But her incorrigible gift of illusion 
had made it the very shrine of romance. 


‘Where else can a poor girl like me meet her 
millionaire if not in thd settlement?’’ Sonya 
rationalized her inconsistency, ‘‘How did Rose 
Pastor catch on to Graham Stokes? How did 
Mary Antin get her chance to climb higher up? 
How did Sonya Levien, a plain stenographer, rise 
to be one of the biggest editors?’’ 

She grew more and more self-righteous in de- 
fense of her changing moods of mind. Her hap- 
piness was double-edged. In her zeal for the new 
gods she felt the wound that had been left in tear- 
ing away from the old. 

‘‘The thing that I hated in settlements was the 
stupid ignorance of the people who run them. 
But here, there are no rich, fat women to poison 
the air with their impudent uplift. Here, there’s 
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only John Manning’s divine understanding and 
everybody takes the cue from him,’’ 

In her passion for self-justification, Sonya tore 
the last veil of deception from her eyes. ‘‘Why, 
there would be no fake settlements if they were 
only openly what they should be; marriage cen- 
ters—clearing houses for ambitious youth, where 
live East Side girls like me can catch on to men 
higher up.”’ 

Sonya’s flares of self-assertion had been the 
despair of. her overworked, care-crushed mother. 
Her father, a dreamy-eyed religious fanatic, 
looked upon the untamed wilfulness of his change- 
ling daughter as a penance for all his sins. 

Born in the blackest poverty of a Delancey 
Street basement, yet the drab environment had 
had no power over her, Even as a child her im- 
perious craving for what she wanted dominated 
not only her family, but the tenement house, the 
whole block where she lived. 

Her mother had tied her hair with torn shoe- 
strings. The day before school opened she shocked 
her parents with her audacious demand. ‘‘When 
I begin school, I got to have a red silk hair ribbon 
like the American children.’’ 

‘“What?’’ shrilled her mother. ‘‘Why don’t 
you ask me better for an automobile or a million 
dollars? Gevalt! Hair ribbons yet!’’ 

Sonya stamped her feet in a burst of rebellion. 
“‘T got to have a hair ribbon. I ain’t no im- 
migrant. I ain’t going to stand for shoe-strings 
on my hair.’’ | 
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Her clamor shook the basement. She ran out 
into the street with it and kept it up till all the 
neighbors had gathered. The cries did not cease 
till a strange passer-by, moved by the extraor- 
dinary vehemence of the child’s will, stepped into 
the corner dry goods store and returned with the 
miraculous gift of a whole yard of red silk hair- 
ribbon. 

‘‘Now, I hope the devil will be choked in you 
for a time,’’ her mother wagged her head in 
secret disapproval of such pagan luxury. But the 
very next day she returned from school, her nose 
in the air. With childish arrogance she kicked 
the loose shoes off her feet to the other end of the 
room, | 

“‘T ain’t going to wear charity shoes no 
longer,’’ she burst out, ‘All the children laughed 
from me.’’ 

Scandalized, the mother gazed at this witch- 
child. 

‘‘Should I starve us all—take the money away 
from the eating to buy you new shoes?’’ 

‘‘Shoes that fit me I got to have,’’ came in a 
cool, grown-up voice, ‘‘It wouldn’t kill nobody 
not to eat for a day, so I could have what I need.’’ 

Desire with Sonya had always been a mere pro- 
logue to attainment. Throughout her childhood 
and youth her impulses had been creative, always 
carrying her forward to seemingly unattainable 
goals. She had left family and friends behind 
her in her driving need to possess the chimera 
just beyond. 
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Now, her enthusiasm for Manning and all that 
belonged to him was the culmination of her 
erratic ambitions, With the ardor of an adoles- 
cent convert Sonya had made of Manning the 
ideal of what she aspired to be. 

Two weeks at the settlement. 

And Sonya, the unadaptable, believed that she 
had adapted herself to a new race, a new culture, 
a new religion! 

As she opened the door of her office she smiled 
her greeting to one from this new world who had 
in two weeks become her patron saint. It was 
Mona Lisa hung over Manning’s desk. Sonya 
glorified the fifteenth century enigma as the 
mother, the eternal ancestress of Manning and his 
kind, In her inscrutable eyes Sonya felt the 
patrician race—the generations of self-control 
from which Manning sprung. This was a fasci- 
nation she felt which would forever hold her 
serenity. 

Searchingly, prayerfully, Sonya’s eyes dwelt 
on every feature of La Gioconda, as though she 
would wrest from her the secret of her charm. 
‘‘How much more alluring to men is what she 
keeps hidden about herself—her mystery of re- 
straint, than our Russian madness to tell every- 
thing—to strip our souls naked in the untamed 
wildness of our desire!’’ 

Turning from the picture Sonya touched with 
sensuous enjoyment the things on Manning’s 
desk. Her hands passed slowly, clingingly over 
every object—held by a magnetism that she could 
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not resist. ‘‘Hverything about him breathes 
serenity,’’ she thought. The dark amber of the 
oak-wood desk, the rich brown leather of his chair, 
every detail of his aristocratic setting exhaled the 
essence of fineness—selectiveness. ‘‘I feel-the 
quality of his things flowing through my fingers 
like a voiceless song, like rich color quivering in 
the dark.’’ 

It came over her suddenly, the esthetic value 
of silence as her eyes lingered lovingly upon his 
things. The ink well was set in a leather pad. All 
his desk equipment was sheathed in leather. Hven 
the paper-knife had a leather handle to maintain 
the perfection of silence. 

Till she met Manning all the people she had 
ever known had been steeped in noise, Silence 
was like a color to which they had been blind. 
Now she perceived that silence was eloquent and 
colorful, a refinement possible only to superior 
people, 

Sonya looked back in anger at Lipkin’s as- 
sertion that the Anglo-Saxons were emotionally 
an inferior race. [t was not true. This silence 
was the poetry, the very pulse of emotion. 

As the hour of Manning’s arrival drew near, 
a tumultuous fever stormed through her. In 
desperate resistance she made her whole body 
rigid and sat down stiffly at her desk. In imi- 
tation of her new patron saint, she folded her 
hands and assumed a cryptic, impersonal smile. 

A Salome of the tenements striving to be Mona 
Lisa! 
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So Manning found her as he entered. One 
swift glance. And he saw that she was more dis- 
turbing than she had ever been in the restraint 
that the office routine had imposed on them both. 

‘Tg the mail heavy this morning?’’ he asked 
with controlled banality, casting another stolen 
side-glance at the girl. : 

Sonya shook her head stiffly because she could 
not trust herself either to speak or look at him, 

He found her inarticulate greeting a little odd, 
but did not stop to analyze it, Sitting down at his 
desk, he fingered the pile of letters, drawing out 
sheets here and there without method, casting 
them aside unread. He consulted his desk cal- 
endar and was irritated at the list of appoint- 
ments that suddenly seemed tiresome to him, For 
the first time in months he actually did not know 
how to begin the day. The routine bored and dis- 
tressed him. 

‘Am I threatened with a nervous breakdown?’’ 
he asked himself, fatuously. 

There were a dozen tasks waiting for him that 
morning, but instinctively he chose the one that 
would bring him into immediate contact with the 
girl. He picked up a memorandum book jotted 
with notes for his yearly report, 

‘¢Are you in shape for a long spell of dictation 
this morning?’’ he asked with a queer softness in 
his voice. 

She picked up her note-book and spread it out 
in business-like fashion, Her head bent lower in 

her perverse determination not to look at him. 
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‘‘T’m ready, Mr. Manning,’’ came in a low with- 
drawn voice. 

Her coolness chilled him. And yet he moved 
closer as if for warmth. 

‘sThis will never do,’’ he told himself and got 
up swiftly to pace in the sunshine that was 
streaming through the window. It pained him 
vaguely that Sonya did not follow him with her 
eyes. She was bent over the desk, her pencil poised 
above the paper. There was no excuse to delay 
his dictation and abruptly it came to him that it 
would be stimulating to stand close beside her and 
watch her while she worked. He moved to her 
very elbow and began: / 

‘““We have tried to build a strong foundation 
for the right kind of womanhood, manhood and 
citizenship. The past year has seen many errors 
—often expense of fruitless energy, but we feel 
we are learning slowly and each month we grow 
in. understanding of our problems and closer to 
our community, Surely the fact that we are 
reaching nearly eighteen hundred people a week 
is the outward symbol of the inner worth.’’ 

He paused and came back to a tangle of statis- 
ties in which he lost himself, 

‘‘What is the matter with me? My mind is not 
working to-day,’’ he thought in a panie, 

A moment of embarrassing silence fell between 
them. 

Manning ceased to maké the effort to pick up 
the lost thread of thought. He no longer resisted 
the growing joy in which he had been revelling 
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for the last few minutes. The sunlight on the 
black satin of her hair. The radiant life of her 
young flesh that bloomed through the thin waist. 
Stammering, he tried to check the intoxicating 
lure of her beauty. 

_ “Will—please—Miss Vrunsky—read back your 
notes a page or two.’’ 

Sonya began in a collected yoice. 

‘<We have tried to build a strong foundation—’” 
Her eyes ran wildly over the crazy notes of which 
she could make nothing further. Almost from the 
beginning she had lost the meaning of the words 
in the soothing music of his voice. Yet her hand 
had moved on mechanically recording nothing- 
ness, . 

She looked up for the first time, her lips trem- 
bling, her eyes seeking forgiveness like a fright- 
ened child. 

‘“‘My head is not here to-day,’’ she blurted 
confusedly. 

‘You poor child!’’? Both his hands were about 
her shoulders in an instant. 

‘‘Poor child! You’re not well. You shouldn’t 
be working to-day!’’ 

He felt Sonya’s body quiver under his palms. 
Swept by a sudden tide of emotion he longed to 
take her to his breast and cover her with kisses. 
But he drew back in terror, What was he think- 
ing about? What excuse had he for supposing 
this girl might be in love with him? What a hor- 
rible breach of etiquette between employer and 
employee! He wanted to apologize but a feeling 
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that apologies would only make it worse, bewild- 
ered and silenced him. He stared wildly at the 
girl for a moment and then strode out of the 
room, 

Sonya sat numbly, her eyes fastened on. the 
door, expecting him to reappear any moment. Cer- 
tain at last that he was not coming back, she 
pushed note-book and papers violently out of her 
way. Her eyes turned beseechingly to Mona Lisa, 
but the picture seemed to grow cold and with- 
draw itself from her, under her very gaze. She 
half rose in a mood of desperation to get her hat 
and rush to her room—where she could be alone 
—anywhere away from this unfeeling, inhuman 
serenity. But the effort seemed beyond her 
strength, She sagged back into the chair and 
crumpled up on the desk, her head on her out- 
stretched arm. 

Her whole body shook under a tornado of weep- 
ing, The tears ran out in a stream on the glass- 
covered desk. Her shoulder blades sticking up 
sharply rose and fell in spasms of sobbing. She 
looked very small, very pathetic—like a beaten 
child. 
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‘¢Yet three more hours till he comes!’’? The 
little mahogany clock on John Manning’s desk 
seemed to Sonya’s tired gaze to have dead weights 
in its slender, silver dials. ‘‘If I could only 
smother my aching senses—lie still in my empti- 
ness till he comes!’’ 

The familiar surroundings of the office, the 
desk on which his arms had rested, the pen his 
hand had touched, the very chair on which she 
sat struck back at her as if she were still an in- 
truder, a stranger in his world. Even the cool 
eyes of the framed Mona Lisa, above his desk, 
seemed taunting, mocking her. 

‘‘How sure she is of herself! How she laughs 
at this burning waste of my body and soul! But 
how can I get hold of myself? How can I make 
myself cold in the heart and clear in the head, 
when I feel myself dying for a smile—the breath 
of a voice?’’ 

Sonya was now in revolt against the non-com- 
mittal, expressionless face. Following Manning’s 
departure, she had become incensed at the ag- 
gravating repose of her erstwhile patron saint. 

But in spite of her turbulent mood, Mona Lisa’s 
serenity rose over her, dominated her. She mar- 
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velled anew at the placid calm of the woman with 
the white hands, Surely this superior being had 
never loved, had never known passion. She re- 
called what Manning had told her of La Gioconda. 
It was the mystery of the face that so drew peo- 
ple. Was she saint or devil? Not even the artist 
who painted her knew. 

A boy brought a telegram addressed to Miss 
Vrunsky. ‘‘It’s from him,’’ shot through her like 
a bolt. ‘‘Orweh! Heain’tcoming!’’ Terrified, she 
tore open the envelope and read: ‘‘Regret, shall 
be detained a few days longer. Please cancel all 
appointments till you receive further word.’’ And 
then his name, 

It grew black before her eyes. The life in her 
suddenly stopped as though a current of electric- 
ity had been turned off. Mechanically she signed 
the yellow slip, then gripped the arm of a chair 
to steady herself, as the blue-capped messenger 
went his whistling way. 

*““T wish I had never met him,’’ she sobbed. 
‘‘For the little bit of joy how have I suffered and 
must yet go on suffering!”’ 

She sank back a crumpled heap. ‘‘I hate his 
philanthropy that makes no room for me. What 
right has he with business at Washington while 
me he leaves dying for a little of crumb of love?’’ 

Another messenger entered. This time, it was 
a ragged schoolboy, holding out in front of him 
a dirty envelope. Automatically, she took it from 


It was a letter from Honest Abe. ‘‘The time 
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of your note is up already and not yet are you 
married to your millionaire,’’ he wrote. ‘‘So you 
must sign me up my second note, or I’ll take you 
to Court.’ 

It was for a thousand dollars that Abe was 
now binding her, but she saw the figures without 
realizing what they meant, Nor did she appreci- 
ate the sordidness of the pact that was getting 
her deeper and deeper in the pawnbroker’s 
clutches, Blindly, she put her name at the bottom 
of the note and gave it back to the boy. 

Through the whole transaction, her thoughts 
had not left Manning. Her love mounted to crazy 
hate of him and his things. 

Sonya felt like throwing the ink well at the 
smiling fifteenth century siren on the wall. ‘‘I 
hate her!’’? Her voice rose in her throat, harsh 
with nervous tension. It jangled in the silence of 
the office, startling her, ‘‘He and his Mona Lisa 
are of one kind. 

‘‘ Always at arm’s length. Always cased in ice. 
So you can never touch them—tnever get near 
them. I never know what goes on in Manning’s 
head. But everybody can tell what’s going on in- 
side of me. I’m naked—helpless—naked and help- 
less as a child just born. The blood rushes to my 
face and betrays me every time I look at him.’’ 

A wave of self-pity weakened her almost to the 
point of tears. 

‘‘My life lies in his hands. He can make of 
me what he wants—a black witch or a white angel. 
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God will hold him.responsible for my soul, For 
I have no soul without him.’’ 

A message came from the Oklahoma Senator to 
ask if Manning would be ready for the appoint- 
ment at three, In lifeless tones she answered 
that he was still away, Then suddenly she re- 
membered there was a board meeting at four and 
telephoned the secretary to call off the appoint- 
ment. 

‘‘T never want to see him again,’’ she told her- 
self with finality. ‘‘I hate love. All the blackest 
hells I’ll suffer—only never to be in love... . 

‘<What’s love but bondage? I want to be free 
—free from everybody—above all free from such 
a lifeless, bloodless piece of ice like him... . 

‘‘He is my chains—my prison. I hate the sight 
of him as I hate the sight of chains and prisons.’’ 

A plan for flight, a desire to cut loose from 
Manning seized her. She would leave the Hast 
Side—New York itself—travel to the other end 
of the earth, till the name and the memory of 
Manning were blotted out of her soul. But the 
next moment she knew that to sever herself from 
this man would be like plunging into the darkness 
of death. 

‘“‘God help me! Will I never get hold of my- 
self? How can I tear him out from the beat of 
my heart—the breath of my breath—the life of 
my life?’’ 

Love and hate, the ache to cling to love and 
the urge of her free spirits to tear loose from 
this dependence on love drove her hither and 
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thither within the cage where passion had en- 
trapped her. 

“‘T can’t help it. I’m in him. My body is in his 
body. My soul in his soul. He—he alone can free 
me from myself.’’ 

The chairman of the housing committee called 
to remind her that the lease for the model tene- 
ments was to be executed by Mr. Manning, The 
president of the Women’s Trade Union League 
came to ask Manning to address the mass meet- 
ing of strikers at Carnegie Hall. Other people 
needed him—important people—but she—she, in 
her terrible longing for him, needed him more 
than the whole world, 

Sonya took from her bosom a letter of fatherly 
advice she had received from Manning the day 
before. The closing paragraph seemed to leap 
from the paper like the poisoned thrust of a 
dagger. ‘‘Identify yourself with your work. 
Work is the only thing real. The only thing that 
counts. The only thing that lasts.’’ 

What hollow mockery his whole code of sweet 
and reasonable sanity! How cold and calm and 
collected he was! How deadly sane! As if he had 
never been young—never been alive. 

Sonya tore his letter into a thousand bits. ‘‘If 
I could only tear his reason to shreds as I tear 
this! If I could only hur] him into chaos. Drown 
him in unreality. Strangle him with his own self- 
control! If only his soul were tortured with his 
impotence, his nothingness as I am tortured. Then 
maybe he too would become human.”’ 
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A fear bred of exhaustion flung its black wings 
over her. Manning did not love her, never could 
be made to love her, 

‘‘That I should let myself go to pieces for a 
man that don’t give a hang for me! Where’s my 
brains? My self-respect?’’ 

In defiance of her weariness Sonya rose to her 
feet. ‘‘I shall yet be master of myself. I shall 
yet be colder in the heart and clearer in the head 
than the American-born, all-righiniks of the edu- 
cated world,’’ 

Resolutely, she covered the typewriter, straight- 
ened the papers and closed his desk, As she 
started to get her hat and coat she heard a mur- 
mur of women’s voices in the outer office. The 
next moment the handle of the door was turned. 
Another one of those rich patronesses to talk over 
‘‘How to Save the Hast Side.’’ But when the 
door opened a thin desiccated face of sand and 
ashes peered in. It was Gittel Stein looking more 
than ever a victim of joyless toil, of virtue- 
enforced goodness, thought Sonya with a touch of 
contempt. The sight of Gittel irritated her at 
this moment even more than any charity worker 
could have done. 

‘*You got to come with me to Lipkin,’’ Gittel 
snapped acidly. 

‘‘T don’t have to go where I don’t want to. I 
got enough ‘friendly visiting’ down here.”’ 

A current of antagonism ran between them, the 
culmination of months in which they had barely 
tolerated each other. To Gittel, Sonya’s talked- 
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of success with Manning had become a bitter 
grievance, her ruthlessness with Lipkin a crime 
that she could never forgive. Yet, pocketing her 
pride and her animosity, she had come to plead 
for Lipkin’s sake. 

‘“‘You simply got to come,’’ she insisted. ‘‘The 
paper has been going to pieces for weeks. He 
seemed unable to concentrate or do anything, but 
the last few days, he has sunk into a silence that 
terrifies me. He don’t eat, he don’t sleep, he 
don’t see anyone. He just lies back, with the look 
of a dying man in his eyes.’’ 

‘‘Well, what do you want me to do?”’ 

‘Go see him, talk to him.”’ 

‘“What good will that do?’’ 

‘“‘You know he loves you, the sight of you will 
bring him back to life.’’ 

Sonya felt a twinge of remorse, It seemed to 
her unbearably pathetic that this woman who was 
so much in love with Lipkin had come pleading to 
her who had nothing to give him, But she masked 
her sympathy with cold reason. 

‘‘All I have for him is pity. And a man that 
rouses pity don’t deserve even pity. A man who 
lets himself be crushed by anything or anybody 
is not a man worth saving.’’ 

‘‘You’re more heartless than stone,’’ cried 
Gittel, enraged. 

‘“‘The-only thing to do with é¢razy love-sick fools 
is to let them have such a full dose of their misery 
and wretchedness that they learn to be sensible, 

and fall themselves out of love.”’ 
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Sonya paused abruptly and gazed into space, 
as though she had forgotten for the moment Git- 
tel’s existence. 

‘“‘T really believe that love is only a sickness 
like smallpox or typhoid,’’ she said as though 
thinking aloud. ‘‘You can do nothing for a love- 
sick fool till the fever of illusion has burned it- 
self out of his heart and brain. Any man or wom- 
an who lets himself believe that happiness lies 
in one particular pair of eyes, in the sound of one 
particular voice, in the thrill of one particular 
touch, such a person is stark mad.”’ 

‘“‘Then you don’t believe there is such a thing 
as love?’’ Gittel stared at her aghast. 

‘“Tf I had the law in my hand’’—Sonya clenched 
her fist with feverish gesture as though she were 
fighting with herself—‘‘I’d confine love-sick fools 
the same as lunatics and dangerous criminals, for 
you never can tell what harm love-sick madmen 
can do to themselves or the people they love if 
let loose.’’ 

Gittel looked blankly at the hysterical girl. She 
was searching for angry words with which to 
lash her for her selfishness, but Sonya turned in 
swift compassion, disarming her. ‘‘You love Lip- 
kin yourself, don’t you? Why don’t you go to 
him?’? 

“‘T love Lipkin?’’ A rush of blood coveted her 
face and neck, 

‘Yes, you do. You’re foolish enough * wor- 
ship him and think him too high a poet for you. 
‘But if you only had a little brains to study out 
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how to play the game of love, you could have had 
him as easy as I snap my fingers.’’ She paused 
and shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Not that any man 
alive is worth the heart’s blood you’ve got to 
pour out before you get him to crawl at your 
feet,”’ 

Gittel looked at Sonya with virtuous condem- 
nation, ‘‘You know nothing about love. And 
the way you talk shows it.”’ 

‘‘But I get the men to go crazy for me. Do 
you?’’ she jibed. 

*‘T’m no schemer or plotter like you. When 
I love I really love. I love in silence.’’ 

Sonya gazed in pity at the starved, virtue- 
enforced virgin who condemned her. 

“Failure is my religion,’’ announced Gittel 
with apostolic fervor. ‘‘I accept failure in love 
and in life. ‘The deeper, the finer you are the 
more you realize the vulgarity, the sordidness of 
success.’’ 

Sonya laughed mockingly. 

“Tf I failed I’d have the honesty to look my 
failure straight in the face. I’d not let it crush 
me into such a pulp of resignation as you. I’m 
an American—not a crazy Russian, I want the 
vulgar sordidness of success.’’ She flung out her 
arms in an abandon of desire. ‘‘Ach! Suecess— 
success! Hverything else hides in the shade for 
aul’? 

“Wait only till you get a little older. What else 
is there in life but failure if you’re deep enough?’’ 

‘*What else? Why, there’s life itself, The 
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naked battle of it. The sense of humor that 
makes you laugh at the whole blind farce of it.’’ 

The champion of defeat made her last plea. ~ 
‘‘Are you coming? Yes or no?”’ 

“You go to Lipkin yourself. Don’t be a re- 
signed saint. Go, get the man you love, if you 
really love him.”’ 

“‘T can’t force myself into a man’s heart as you 
do.’’ 

The direct charge startled Sonya. ‘I? .. .’’ 

‘“‘Yes, everyone knows you got Manning by 
force. You knocked him senseless with your love- 
making.’’ All the bitterness in Gittel’s soul burst 
out unrestrained. ‘‘Just as in old times the cave- 
men used their clubs to beat the women into sub- 
mission, so you vamped poor Manning with your 
crazy flattery.’’ 

‘‘T made love to Manning?’’ came from Sonya 
in indignation and resentment. 

‘*Didn’t you, yourself, tell me how it happened? 
You stop a man in the middle of the street, and 
begin to call him ‘Benefactor of humanity,’ 
‘Savior of your soul,’ so he had to invite you to 
lunch.’’ Gittel’s voice rose harshly. ‘‘Then you 
storm a Fifth Avenue store and get another 
strange man to dress you up from head to foot 
like a Delilah; then you vamp a landlord; hypno- 
tize a helpless Honest Abe; turn the whole 
world upside down to get the setting for your 
man, And if you did catch on to him,”’ she flung 
over her shoulder as she swept out of the room, 
**it’s only because you’re a heartless Salome and 
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you don’t care if you get your man dead or alive, 
as long as you get him.”’ 

‘‘Have I got him after all?’”’ thought Sonya as 
the door closed behind Gittel. She tightened her 
fists, resolutely trying to pull herself together. 

‘The coward! The make-believe! The milk-and- 
water philanthropist! Don’t I know it? He ran 
away to Washington like a thief in the night— 
only because he’s scared of me—scared of the 
breath of love.’’ 

Now that there was no one in the room before 
whom Sonya had to keep up a front, her whole 
body sagged into a chair as if her very bones 
doubled and broke with despair. 

‘“What Gittel says, the world will say. In their 
eyes I’m a schemer and a plotter. Hollins is the 
only one that understands me, He knows that I 
only do what I’must do. I only want to live, And 
no one can live without love. But he—Manning— 
what’s all his cold manners—his higher-up edu- 
cation—his whole busy-about-nothing philan- 
thropy—but a scheming and a plotting to live 
without love?’’ 

With a determined tread Sonya walked through 
the hall to the resident’s quarters, passed his 
room without any slowing of her footsteps. But 
when she turned the latch of her own door, her 
hands were a-tremble. She was weak and faint 
again. She knew that her battle with herself had 
only just begun. 

A while before she thought she had gotten hold 
of herself, And now she was again at the point 
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where she had begun—flung back into chaos and } 


tumultuous darkness. She was not Sonya Vrun- 
sky. She was a driven thing, lost in space, toss- 
ing and whirling in a void of pain. 

She did not go down for dinner. The thought 


of listening to the workers’ chatter of their futile © 


routine was unbearable. She was faint for food 
and yet she could not eat. She threw herself on 
her couch too weary to remove her clothes. 

The endless night ahead terrified her. What 
was sleep to her now but an ache, a weariness 
and an exhaustion! Her need of him, this man 
who had been a stranger to her but a short time 
ago—and the shame of her need of him, pressed 
upon her like madness—drowned out reason— 
annihilated the strength of her will. 

With an impulse toward self-torture she re- 
created the night of tumultuous unrest before 
Manning’s visit to her room—the night of passion 
and roses, Her sleeplessness then had been 
sweet—buoyed up by hope and glamor and il- 
lusion. To-night there was nothing but chaos and 
the ashes of emotion, 

Terrible questions assailed her, hurled against 
her brain like bullets, leaving throbbing wounds 
that ached and ached, Was her love for Manning 
merely a delirium of the senses? Was that light 
from his eyes that beckoned to her so irresistibly, 
his low voice that thrilled in her such music, was 
it but the Lorelei luring her to destruction? What 
was that driving madness to make herself beauti- 
ful for him, the fever that drove her to Hollins, the 
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landlord, Honest Abe—was it only the drunken- 
ness of desire? Did other women who loved go 
through the blood and fire of such disillusion? 
Or did she suffer so merely because she loved a 


-high-souled saint—a, John the Baptist—a man 


without blood in his veins? 

How long she lay there, tossing her questions 
into space, she knew not. Suddenly a familiar 
footstep in the corridor struck across her con- 
fusion bringing her up in an instant to life and 
sanity. A sharp joy leaped into her heart. She 
bounded to her feet wondering if it was but an- 
other trick of her tired brain. Then came the 
light tap at the door. 

“‘T found the last moment I had to come back,’’ 
a beloved voice stammered apologetically. ‘‘ About 
the leases—’’ 

“<The leases,’’ she repeated vaguely as one 
waking from a dream. 

A sudden faintness came over her as she met 
Manning’s gaze. All the bitterness that she had 
cherished against him; all the harsh words she 
had lusted to throw in his face, melted in the 
flaming passion the sight of him brought back. 


.. But like one dying of thirst, yet unable to drink 


because his throat is seared by the long drought, 
she gazed at him dumbly. 

‘And also I did not want to miss seeing the 
Senator,’’ Manning’s voice droned on with star- 
tling unreality. 

Baffled by Sonya’s curious silence, the man felt 
the necessity of giving some plausible explanation 
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for his precipitate return. How could he begin 
to tell her the real reason for his inconsistency? 

He had gone to Washington on a pretext. He 
had tried to escape from the insistent, repeated 
demands she unconsciously made upon him, Her 
indomitable will, the torrential passion of her 
had worn him out—till he felt he must run or 
surrender. He needed time—a few days longer 
to marshal his forces—gain possession of him- 
self. And so he sent the telegram only to realize 
the moment after that Washington was intoler- 
able to him, the people he met in the streets—his 
associates, the city itself and its distance from 
her, } 

He had come back to her. He saw again the 
flash of her kindling face, felt again the rush of 
happiness that always wafted from her. He had 
so much to say to her and here he found him- 
self stupidly talking to her about the recon- 
struction plans propounded by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, Almost without volition his voice ran 
on details infinitesimal—details about the re- 
mote affairs at Washington. In disgust and self- 
abasement hq tried to change the subject, but 
instead found himself taking out a blue print of 
the model tenements. As he explained to her the 
architects’ plans, he cursed the thing within him 
that held him from being himself—from saying 
the things he wanted to say. 

A light came into her eyes—poignant—appeal- 
ing—as though she were asking him for some- 
thing. His heart yearned for her. He longed to 
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put out his hand to her and ask her why she was 
so sad—so oppressed—but all his ancestral fear 
of women rose up in him, paralyzed him, and held 
him back as in gyves. 

“‘There will be a model kindergarten on the 
roof and a public dining room in the basement,’’ 
he went on—details, infinitesimal details. 

His low, monotonous voice ran through her 
like fire. ‘‘Why is he talking to me about model 
tenements? What do I care about reconstruction 
plans?’’ she longed to cry out to him. ‘‘Here, I’m 
burning alive at his feet and he don’t see it—he 
don’t know it!’’ 

Manning’s voice broke off suddenly. Sonya 
was so pale—so disturbingly quiet. It frightened 
him. He looked up startled. Her face had taken 
on a swift ashen pallor. But as he gazed, a vivid 
flame leaped into her cheeks, Bungler that he 
was, he hadn’t realized the strain, the responsi- 
bility of the work she had been under in his 
absence. There would be time enough to talk 
things over to-morrow. He must not keep her 
standing longer, Sleep and rest were what she 
needed. Before he knew it he heard himself say- 
ing good night in cold, lifeless tones. He closed 
the door softly and left her standing there—alone 
—without having said a word of what he had 
come to say. 

She listened to his retreating footsteps, heard 
the jangle of his key ring as he fitted the key 
into the lock. The door opened and closed. 

Now he puts his stick in the corner. Now he is 
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taking off his tan overcoat, removing his hat. 
Then she lost track of his movements for a 
moment, but through a whirl of tenuous feelings, 
she reached toward him, burned through the 
walls, the space, the physical barriers that sep- 
arated them. 

Slowly she began to undress. As she slipped 
a thin nightgown over her head, she paused and 
smiled at herself, Had he gone methodically to 
bed, or did he stand now and think of her as she 
thought of him? After the long trip he must be 
tired. She remembered now there were little 
lines around his eyes that showed fatigue and 
sleeplessness. 

She wondered how she had kept from putting 
out her hand, smoothing out his tired lines. May- 
be it wasn’t too late, She would go to him and 
ask him if there was anything she could do for 
his comfort. She had seemed so cold—so wrapped 
up in her own thoughts she had forgotten to 
ask him a single word about himself. Maybe he 
was sick and in need of her and that’s why he 
had come back so unexpectedly—stoically making 
the leases the excuse. 

How selfish he must think her! Yes—she was 
selfish to the whole world—but not to him. She 
would give her last drop of blood just to be the 
footstool on which he stepped. 

His tired eyes—the tired lines—she could not 
get them out of her thoughts, They were calling 
to her like a hungry child to its mother. | 

She wondered if there were tired lines on her 
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face too. She picked up the mirror nearly to drop 
it at the reflection that stared at her—blood-shot 
eyes—swollen lips—cheeks aflame as if the blood 
had run riot, twisting, distorting her features. 

She flung the offending mirror on the couch. 
This minute she would go to him—put an end 
to all the intrusions—the unrealities that stood 
between them. 

A thought, big, daring, wonderful, slipped into 
her mind. It wavered and dimmed and then 
flamed to sudden beauty. 

‘““Why not? Why shouldn’t he know? Why 
may not I tell him all—now—this very minute! 

““As I am in all my weakness, my helplessness, 
my terrible need, I’ll go to him. A moment’s re- 
lease—to lie in his arms, to rest my heart against 
his heart if only this once.’’ 

She stood where she was, riveted, her hand 
on the door-knob, drawn, driven. But the very 
pressure of her desire paralyzed her. 

‘‘Fool—Hsau, that you are, clamoring for a 
mess of pottage! You are only a man-mad 
‘woman! 

‘‘Sonya Vrunsky! Get hold of yourself!’’ 
She swayed back and forth like a leaf in a hur- 
ricane. 

Slowly her reason returned. ‘‘Lipkin, and doz- 
ens of others—I could have them all—any man 
of my own kind. But it’s Manning—Manning 
only I want.’’ 

She staggered across the room to her couch 
and sat pondering. Her hot face seemed to burn 
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the cold fingers that pressed against it. ‘‘The 
beauty, the culture of the ages is in him. To 
have him is to possess all—the deepest, the finest 
of all America. He is my bridge to civilization,”’ 

‘‘Pfui! Civilization?’’ she flung at herself. 
“‘The people higher up—with all their book learn- 
ing—I hate them and their cursed civilization! 

‘‘Will I set him on fire with my nakedness or 
drive him from me in disgust? Who knows? Men 
of my own kind—they would understand. But he 
and his kind, what do they know of life—of love! 

‘Ach! What’s his civilization that I’m hunger- 
ing for? Nothing but walls and barriers that 
hold back heart from heart. If he were flesh and 
blood, would he have stuffed my ears with model 
tenements—reconstruction plans? 

“He and his educated kind—his whole heart- 
less world of gentlemen—the best of them have 
less feeling than Sopkin, the butcher. How they 
can trampie and murder in their cold politeness 
the helpless people who look up to them for their 
very lives! 

‘‘Bah! What release would there be for me to 
give myself to this thing that calls itself a man? 
Even in his arms—even in the closest embrace, 
there would rise up the barrier of his wholeness, 
his invulnerableness, his very gentleman-ness, 
the thmgs that prove his poverty—his inferi- 
ority.”’ 

‘‘Paler passions—paler needs; paler capacity 
—paler fire! 
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‘‘Unless he stood stripped, broken, helpless as 
I, he could never fathom my need for him.’’ 

She put on a heavy bathrobe and slippers, and 
opening the window she stepped out on the fire- 
escape, For a long time she sat very still, 
feeling the darkness around her entering her be- 
ing; resigning herself to her’own inadequacy. 


‘‘T am not ready for fulfilment,’’ she told her- 
self with chastened humility. ‘‘Something in me 
shuts me out from the light of my own soul. Then 
how dare I sit in judgment on him? How do I 
know what locks him in from himself? Inside of 
me are vineyards of plenty and I keep stretching 
out my hands begging crimbs! Not he, but some- 
thing unfinished, unripe in my own soul, keeps me 
- from self-realization, There are seeds buried in 
the darkness of me that will never blossom— 
_ echoes, longings, suppressed desires of past gen- 
erations clamoring for expression in me that will 
never find voice.’’ 

Her resignation calmed and stilled the tumult 
- within her. ‘‘In the morning I[’ll give up my job 
here,’’ she decided. ‘‘I’ll just tell him it always 
was a lie to me—the very mission of the settle- 
ments. And the make-believedness of it all still 
chokes in my throat, I have to get away to save 
yny soul.’’ 


John Manning left Sonya feeling that the prob- 
lem of their relationship was growing more con- 
fused than ever. He felt vaguely that it had been 
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a mistake to seek her out in her room at so late 
an hour. What he had to tell her could just as 
well have waited for the following morning, It 
would be wiser in the future not to go to her 
room—their conferences could just as well be held 
in his office, but the exigencies of this one oc- 
casion almost warranted it. She would under- 
stand certainly how anxious he had been to know 
of the things that had taken place in his absence. 

He realized there would have to be many ad- 
justments in their relationship—adjustments in 
which he must make clear to Sonya that the per- 
sonal equation must not be allowed to obstruct the 
progress of their common work. The work and 
the work only must remain the issue. 

Still only when he came face to face with Sonya 
in her room did he feel the subtle poignance of 
her charm—the primitive fascination of the 
oriental—he called it—the intensity of spirit of 
the oppressed races, The idea of having the girl 
associated with him in his work seemed logical 
and soothing, From the very beginning he had 
felt she would be tremendously helpful to him, 
She was one of the people to whom he had con- 
secrated his life, and what was more, she could in- 
terpret those other strangers to him. And again 
he told himself that the work and the work only 
was the issue between them. 

Her eyes seemed to follow him about as he pre- 
pared for bed. What was that questioning look? 
It pierced through the very roots of his being. 
All the loneliness of the immigrant—the hungry, 
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the homeless—cried to him out of those eyes. 
Sonya’s eyes could not be shaken off. Silent— 
resistless—they stirred the inmost silences within 
him. Why was Sonya so sad—so disturbingly 
quiet? The wild, tempestuous Sonya he knew a 
little. But the disturbingly quiet Sonya? What 
was she striving to say to him? A great tender- 
ness flowed out of his heart to her. Unconsciously, 
his hands reached out in the darkness. A myste- 
rious, resistless force swayed him—drew him to 
her in her voiceless need. How he longed to take 
her up in his arms and heal her of the sorrow 
that paled her face and saddened her eyes! ‘‘But 
the work and the work only is the one absorbing 
passion of my life,’’ he told himself with finality. 

He went to bed at last as the first streaks of 
dawn were breaking over the tenement roofs. So 
tired was he that he fell asleep almost instantly 
to dream that he was John the Baptist loving with 
a self-destruction the white-fleshed loveliness of 
Salome, who lured and drew him with the dazzling 
color of her voluptuous dancing. He awoke in a 
dripping perspiration from the battle that waged 
within him, 

After tossing restlessly on his couch for what 
seemed to him an eternity, he arose, stretched out 
his exhausted limbs and after a cold shower 
started for an early morning walk through the 
streets of fhe Ghetto—‘‘to get the cobwebs out of 
my mind’’ he told himself. 

An hour later he returned, Calmly, steadfastly, 

he took the settlement house steps, setting each 
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foot down with a confidence that said, ‘‘I am 
master of my destiny.’’ 

He was curiously unaware of the armor of 
sophistry with which he had tried to shut out the 
lure of the girl. He did now know that during 
his whole stay at Washington and through the 
chaos of the night interview, love had been ham- 
mering and boring through all his ancestral in- 
hibitions, 

But in the dim hallway, when he came face to 
face with Sonya, before he knew it he had her in 
his arms, showering kisses upon her lips. ‘‘Let’s 
fly away,’’ he whispered. In the contagion of her 
unfettered spirit he caught the very rhythm of her 
dialect. ‘‘Away from walls and work and settle- 
ments—darling—let’s fly together,’’ 
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‘‘Give only a look! What’s this?’’ The office 
boy nudged the janitor, pointing to Manning, arm 
in arm with Sonya. 

‘‘Where are they going so on fire?’’ gasped 
Hannah Hayyeh, leaning out through the window. 

‘Tt burns the earth under their feet,’’ respond- 
ed her favorite confidante. ‘‘Such a happiness! 
The sun shines out from their eyes.’’ 

“That little witch! Catching herself on to 
such a millionaire!’’ 

‘What luck! All her worries for bread are 
over!’ 

Manning did not see the staring faces, the 
amused smiles. He did not hear the whispered 
comments of the block gossips. He only hurried 
the faster. Now gazing ahead, Now turning and 
smiling to Sonya as he pressed her arm with 
savage tightness to his side—devouring her with 
man’s hunger of long repression. 

Gone was the mask of cool aloofness—the air 
of restraint that Manning always maintained 
when in public. Social barriers, genteel inhibi- 
tions were swept away in the hurricane of his 
emotion. He gazed at the girl beside him frankly, 
passionately—as helpless, as unconscious of his 
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overwhelming absorption as any adolescent in his 
first love, 

Sonya was a fluid flame that merged into the 
rapt ardor of his mood. But her keen ears heard 
every envious whisper. Her. glowing eyes noted 
every jealous glance that escaped the love- 
intoxicated man. 

She did not ask where he was taking her. Hivert 
after they had reached Grand Central Station not 
a word marred the ecstasy of silence between 
them, Nor did Manning himself know where they 
were going until he heard himself asking the 
ticket agent for two tickets to Greenwold. 

‘¢Where’s that place??? Sonya whispered, rais- 
ing possessive eyes to the amorous captive. 

‘‘My people’s estate.?? And he released the 
hand that held his arm only to venture a bolder 
caress. His avid fingers touched her neck, moved 
behind her shoulder to rest for a moment ‘around 
her waist. 
| Swift exhilaration seized her. A large ne 
that the world was good and she the happiest of 
mortals. Without a word they settled themselves 
on the train. For some time they could neither — 
speak nor look at one another so thick was the 
spell over them. 7 

Into the haze of her dumb rapture, his hand 
came and enveloped hers. A thrill of sensuous 
delight shivered through her from head to feet. 
She could no more have drawn her hand away 
from his than severed it from her own body. Her 
skin clung to his wherever it touched as a filing 
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clings to a magnet. Their fingers interlaced in a 
gentle pressure. Every slightest stirring was a 
new caress. 

‘Ach! Air! Open wide the window!’’ thought 
Sonya. And so intense was the clairvoyance be- 
tween them that he felt oo wish as though she 
had spoken, . 

Leaning in front of her to open the window, he 
tried to let go her hand only to find himself clasp- 
ing it tighter. He threw up the sash with his left 
hand, then slipped back into his seat, brushing 
her hair with his lips, resisting desperately the 
impulse to clasp her in his arms. | 
; Like the wine of their youth was the fragrant | 
wind of the open country that blew into their 
faces. The film of pale green that beckoned to 
them from fields and meadows was like the bud- 
ding delight quivering in their hearts. 

' Philanthropist! Savior of humanity!’’ Sonya 
twitted roguishly. ‘‘You called a meeting of the 
housing committee and where are you now?”’ 

“They'll get along without aa he laughed 
back into her eyes, 

“‘But Mr. Preacher! Didn’t you teach me that 
we must only identify ourselves with our work? 
Didn’t you hammer it into me that work is the 
only thing real—the only thing that counts—the 
the only thing that lasts?’’ 

He threw his head up in brazen denial of all he 
had ever taught and raised her hand in a flash to 
his lips. ‘‘Love is the only thing real. The only 
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' thing that counts.’? And he kissed the fingers. 
hotly before he released them. 


They got off the train and tramped down a 


green road to a gate built like an archway of a 
Gothic castle. 

. You run-away gentleman! Letting a whole 
settlement go to the dogs to make love to a no- 
body from nowhere. Where are you taking me 
—crazy philanthropist?’’ 


‘“‘Why, there’s no farther to go.’?’ Manning 


slipped a hand around her waist and drew her 
closer to him. ‘‘This is my home—Greenwold.’” 

‘‘Such a cold name! Is that what you call this 
beautiful place??? 

‘‘Tt’s formal and English,’’ he agreed. ‘‘But 
let’s go in. There’s no one there but an old care- 
taker.’’ 

‘‘A house—now—for us?’’? Sonya gently swung 
her body free from his caress. She stopped in 
front of the iron grill, an enigmatic expression on 
her face. To enter his house too easily would be 
symbolic of surrender rather than conquest. Man- 
ning caught the look and moved nearer to her. 
His elbows slightly crooked and his nervous hands 
held in front of his thighs twitched as if he 
were about to seize and clasp her to him, From 
his stooped height his head was bent toward hers. 
Gone was the frosty aloofness in his eyes that 
maddened her in their early friendship. Now his 
eyes were blue and soft like the waters on the 
Sound that could be glimpsed on this May morn- 

ing between vistas of trees, 
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‘‘Let me take you to the sunken garden, Don’t 
you like these grounds?’’ he cried enthusiastic- 
ally, moving toward a flower bed. 

Sonya shook her head. ‘‘I can’t stand anything 
green with fences around it. It makes me feel 
I’m only in a city park.’’ She threw a glance of 
distaste at the rigid landscape gardens—the 
gravelled path with a box hedge and clipped lawns 
on either side. ‘‘These trees look like little dogs 
on a chain and the grass is as stiff as a lady na 
corset. Ach! Take me where nature’s got a chance 
to be natural. I got to have high mountains and 
open spaces—the whole sea pouring out its wild 
Waves on us.”’ 

Soon they were out of the garden on a minia- 
ture cape thrust into the Sound, planted with 
Maine pine trees, The brown pine needles lay 
thickly, a fragrant carpet on which they sank 
side by side. 

‘‘Tt’s like an island here,’’ she whispered. Her 
knee had brushed against his and unconsciously 
she let a few minutes pass before she withdrew 
from the delightful contact. 

‘‘The whole estate is an island. You would 
scarcely notice it coming from the station, but 
it’s separated from the mainland by a narrow 
salt-water creek, veiled by marsh grass.”’ 

The words he had used to so many visitors fell 
from him mechanically, but within his heart sang 
the joy watching the fluttering pulse in her young 
neck, the fine down on her cheek made visible by 
the sunshine. 
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“Don’t call this Greenwold,’’ said Sonya, feast- 
ing her eyes on the green and blue of land and 
seascape, the white of the drifting clouds. ‘‘Call 
it God’s own Eden, where Adam and Eve made 
heaven together.”’ 

They turned to each other, deliciously aware 
that they were alone for the first time that day. 
- The vast open of earth and sky, the sensuous 
quiet seemed to settle upon them like a mantle, 
enfolding them in a palpitating silence. 

Through a blur of hot desire they looked at 
one another. The very magnetism that drew 
them so irresistibly quivered like a physical veil 
between them. 

Manning fought an overwhelming madness to 
thrust civilization aside, tear the garments that 
hid her beauty from him, put out his hands over 
her naked breasts and crush her to him till she 
surrendered, But he was terrified at his own re- 
lapse to the primitive. And he appealed dumbly 
to all the traditions that had been bred into him 
to gain control of himself and save him from the 
fury of his desire. The sublimation that the 
momentary restraint gave to his love made her 
all the more ravishing. He was steeped in a 
divine lyricism—swung between the fear to pro- 
fane beauty by possessing it and the God-like 
knowledge that only through their oneness could 
beauty be complete. 

It seemed to him that on the Hast Side he had 
never perceived her irresistible attraction. In a 
theoretical way he had accepted her as a type of. 
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the people that drew him. Now, the woman be- 
side him was a flame of life—a vivid exotic—a 
miraculous priestess of romance who had brought 
release for the ice of his New England heart. 

A swooning calm possessed Sonya as she re- 
turned his gaze. She was intensely conscious that 
at last she had pierced throurh the shell that had 
separated her from this man as by an impalpable 
wall. All those days of wasting suspense, the 
sleepless nights of consuming desire—the emo- 
tions that had burned her dry—that threatened to 
destroy her—were but a storing up of the spirit 
that had created the fulness of this moment. 

She knew that now Manning was as much in 
love with her as she had ever been with him. 
This was victory—a vindication of her conquer- 
ing power that made the suns and spheres of 
heaven and earth sing back her triumph to her. 
She had plucked the moonbeams out of the moon. 
She had drawn the sun-rays out of the sun. She 
had dried up oceans—levelled mountains—gath- 
ered all the forces of creation in the burning 
passion of this man. 

Like dry grass thirsty for water after a long 
drought their hearts ached for contact. Swept up 
in the tidal wave of his emotion, he seized her in 
a bold embrace, his kisses quick and countless. 
Flesh and spirit yielded to his arms in breathless 
happiness, She was all love that wrapped itself 
about him, entered his very veins a subtle, ethe- 
real essence. Without reserve, without shame they 
surrendered themselves to the maddening, keen 
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pleasure of their togetherness. So complete was 
the mutuality of their giving it was as if their 
spirit had found expression at last through the 
flesh merging their hearts into one -consuming 
flame of love. 


They opened their eyes and saw how forest and 
meadow palpitated with the Miracle. Every bush 
had a million pulses, Every blade of grass was a 
thread of fire. Manning felt that they had come 
out of a union of ages, made finer, more beautiful, 
more spiritual by the fusion of their love. 

‘“‘Lovely woman! How did it happen?’’ he 
asked her, marvelling. 

She smiled at him tenderly, charmed by the 
innocent futility of his question. 

‘‘Tt’s -because we come from opposite ends of 
civilization that we fuse so perfectly,’’ he per- 
sisted. 

‘‘High-brow and low-brow to marry themselves 
this way,’’ she mocked gently. 

“‘T have run away from my caste and you have 
risen out of yours. Destiny ordained that we 
gravitate toward each other,’’ 

The woman shook her head. ‘‘Bunk—all bunk. 
What’s reason and all the educated thoughts 
from your head compared to what we feel in our 
hearts?’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’? He touched his cheek 
to her breast, ‘‘Are we not the mingling of the 
races? The oriental mystery and the Anglo- 
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Saxon clarity that will pioneer a new race of 
men?’? 

Sonya moved closer to surrender herself to the 
joy of his caress. ‘‘ Why drag in high words from 
sociology books in happiness so perfect as ours?’’ 
Her lips pressed to his lips. ‘‘I can’t think. I 
only feel that we are for each other as the sun is 
for the earth. Races and classes and creeds, the 
religion of your people and my people melt like 
mist in our togetherness,”’’ 

She paused and gazed into space through and 
beyond him, ‘‘We are the sphinx—the eternal 
riddle of life—man and woman in love.’’ 
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Sonya walked like a joyous pagan up the red- 
carpeted aisle of the church of Manning’s fathers. 
So enraptured with romance, so drunk with the 
wine of her love was she, that her wedding seemed 
no mere ceremony or religious rite, but a tri- 
umphant entry into happiness—a union that 
would last forever after. Revelling in the rich, 
blending colors that streamed through the stained 
glass windows, in the sensuous tones of the throb- 
bing organ, she cared little whether the man who 
officiated was rabbi or priest. Her only god was 
love. She confided her destiny into Manning’s 
hands. Whatever he wished, she wanted her life 
to be. 

A month’s honeymoon at Greenwold. A month 
of glamorous absorption in one another, Sonya 
asked for nothing but to pour herself out to him. 
And the more she gave, the more bottomless be- 
came her urge to give more. She sought to plumb 
deeper and deeper into the personal, through an 
ever-closer fusion of the flesh to touch the spirit 
of the man she loved. But as the first veil of il- 
lusion fell between them, she began to see that 
she had more to give than he needed—than he 
wanted, 
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The honeymoon was over, but she felt that a 
deeper understanding, a completer mating, await- 
ed them in the city where their work was, There- 
after, the call of New York became more insist- 
ent. 

‘“When I am choked in by houses, the open 
country calls to me,’’ she corifided to Manning, 
‘‘and I see before my eyes the sea and sky and 
hills. But I’m really only myself in the crowded 
city among the tenements,’’ 

‘“‘But, darling, we’ll go straight to the town 
house.’’ 

‘*‘Let’s go this evening,’’ she cried impulsively. 

With an indulgent nod, he put his arms about 
her: ‘‘Whatever you say, darling.”’ 

He immediately proceeded with the packing, 
preferring to do it alone in his usual systematic 
way. But she followed him like a faithful dog. 
There was a tight, inarticulate feeling in her 
heart that gnawed her. 

She held the fulness of her happiness, but won- 
dered suddenly why she did not glow with it. 
Touching the collaryof his coat in possession of 
him, brushing his neck with the tips of her fingers, 
she tried instinctively to rouse him to the lan- 
guage of love. He looked up with a smile of re- 
sponse, but it was more than a smile she craved. 
She wanted that, at her touch, his arms should 
open to her and enfold her. He did not move, 
however, from his kneeling position over the suit- 
ease. Nervously, she turned to the window and 
began to drum on the pane. 
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‘‘Don’t, dear!’’? he reproved for the first time 
in their season of mating. 

She burned to exclaim: . ‘‘What don’t? Why 
don’t? You’re impatient with me,”’ 

But the glamorous haze of her love still en- 
veloped her, silencing her angry words. She 
wanted to throw herself on his shoulder and 
weep; at the same time, she feared to let him see 
any cloud of discontent on their honeymoon. So 
she quietly slipped away to her room and there 
gave vent to hysterical tears, the reason of which 
she did not understand. 

On the train, Sonya wondered why the ache in 
her heart was so keen. What had happened? Why 
did she feel so dumb? She stole a glance at Man- 
ning, who was placidly reading an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Was this man with the tired 
married look the lover who had hung over her 
with such ardor on the way up? There was a 
numbing silence between them, and they had not 
begun to say things to one another. And he could 
sit there placidly reading an article in the At- 
lantic Monthly! 8 

She wondered vaguely: ‘*Does this always 
happen?’’ 

She had thought that their great moment of 
love would only be a prelude to increasing inter- 
change of more love. She still had things to say, 
but the gift of a thousand tongues that had pos- 
sessed her before they went to Greenwold seemed 
to have gone out of her. 

Dimly afraid, she drew closer to him and snug- 
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gled her warm shoulder under his arm, He was 
so tall that she fitted in perfectly, as though in 
reality she were only part of him. More and more 
dependent on his love, she could not help but 
cling to him, And yet his body was tightly drawn 
away from her, Embarrassed at his wife’s over- 
demonstrativeness in a public train, Manning 
ignored her and concentrated on his magazine. 

*‘ And he doesn’t even need to say things, or he 
wouldn’t be reading so calmly,’’ she thought. 
‘‘How could such flames of feeling as we have 
known pass through him and leave him with the 
same educated coldness, the same hard reason- 
ableness of the higher-ups?’’ The Atlantic Month- 
ly had become an offense to her. ‘‘How can he 
read those lifeless words of the high-brows?’’ 

Disheartened at his lack of response, she set- 
tled back in her corner. Instantly, he felt her 
withdrawal. He looked up. The frosty blue eyes 
softened with an affectionate gleam and he put 
his hands over hers with a calm possessiveness 
that offended, even though it seemed to reassure 
her. 

‘‘So we’re going té our real home!”? he beamed 
at her. ‘‘Five generations of brides have come 
to the room in my town house which will be ours.’’” 

‘“‘There we’ll have another honeymoon,’’ she 
flashed back eagerly. ‘‘There we’ll say things to 
each other,’’ 

Her glance lingered on him with ardent ques- 
tioning. Would the town house bring the deeper 
flood of love? Surely the warmth of all those five 
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generations of brides would storm through him 
when he held her there! 

Sonya was radiant again as she looked up at 
him. The thought that she was to be mistress of 
his town house filled her with keen anticipation. 
Remembering that night of black rebellion, when. 
she had been full of hate for the heartless rich as 
she watched his social set walk up the carpeted 
steps in all their splendor, she thought to herself: 
“‘T am one of them now.’’ And the next moment 
she questioned: “‘AmToneofithem? Has our love 
made us alike? Just because I am his wife, have 
I become his kind? Will his people accept me— 
and will I accept them?”’ 


Her introspection melted into an idealized vi- 
sion of the Madison Avenue mansion. It would be 
a palace of shimmering beauty. The colors and 
textures she had'craved all her life would perme- 
ate the place, culminating in the tender warmth 
of their room together. But when the great 
mahogany doors were thrown open to her by the 
erect, expressionless butler, it was not the house 
of dreams she had pictured) 

Tt was so different from what she had expected. 

The frigid dignity of the butler as he took their 
wraps sent a chill to her very bones, Clinging 
like a frightened child to Manning’s arm, she fol- 
lowed him in a daze, 

But at every turn, she felt herself sinking into 
an unknown world, Her every step was silenced 
in thick, rich carpets. Her every glance was en- 
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tangled by mirrors, paintings and colored tapes- 
tries. 

‘‘Maybe the house is beautiful for those who 
know the cost of these rich things, this deadly 
durability of the furniture,’’ thought Sonya. ‘‘But 
it hasn’t the warm, soft coziness that makes the 
feeling of home.’’ 

Her thoughts went on: 

“Solid, cold, impersonal—that’s what these 
things are! Maybe to the educated, the cold, im- 
personal things are beautiful; but for me nothing 
is beautiful but what’s intensely personal. Here 
I feel no person—only the heaviness of weighing- 
down possessions.’’ 

‘<Well, how do you like the house, dear?’’ asked 
Manning, as with familiar tread he led Sonya 
through the huge rooms of the lower floor. 

“Oi, it’s so big, so cold—like a museum, not 
a home!?? 

“You'll get eed to it, my dear,’’ he assured 
her. 

They entered the somber, majestic dining room. 
An enormous candelabrum hung over the table, 
and the massive furniture with its old carvings 
lent an antiquated air to the place, Sonya walked 
uncertainly about the room, trying to familiarize 
herself with the huge sideboard loaded with old 
silver, and the china-closet crowded with antiques. 
Stranger to herself in this strange world, she 
found her bewildered hands tracing the outlines 
of animals carved deeply in the backs and arms 
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of ancient chairs. Her fingers seemed caught in 
the mouths of these fantastic beasts. 

The butler and an obsequious serving man 
pulled out the heavy chairs for them to sit down. 
‘‘Do the rich need a man to waste his time to help 
them sit down?’’ she thought, with a look of scorn 
at the menials. She was not used to the accepted 
inequality of servants. But she took her seat with 
an attempt at gaiety. 

‘‘T’m so starved I could eat up the shells of the 
oysters and all!’’ she cried, trying instinctively 
to break through the atmosphere of solemn dig- 
nity. 

She reached for the largest fork and hungrily 
lifted an oyster to her lips. The mask-faced but- 
ler silently, but significantly, placed the correct 
fork in front of her, The blood rushed to her 
cheeks. She glanced at Manning, then down at 
her plate, shamed and confused. Her first im- 
pulse was to throw the correct fork after the but- 
ler, who had retreated behind his screen in the 
pantry. But she only bit her lip and forced back 
her tears. 

Manning, pained at her embarrassment, tried 
to smooth the situation. ‘‘Have you thought, 
dear, of the friends you’ll invite to our recep- 
tion?’’ he asked, trying to resume the natural 
thread of conversation. 

‘‘My friends I can count on the fingers of one 
hand,’’ was her impatient reply. 

The butler removed one course after another 
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from Sonya’s place, untasted; but Manning did 
not seem to notice and talked right on. 

‘‘ Ach! Why do you need receptions yet?’’ She 
flung out her arms in a gesture of irritation. 

‘Why, my dear,’’ he murmured tactfully, ‘‘my 
relatives and friends want to meet you.”’ 

She looked up at him hopelessly baffled. She 
had never thought of Manning in relation to any 
human being but herself. And now the mention 
of his relatives and friends intensified her grow- 
ing discomfort in his house. 

‘“‘Take me to our room,’’ she asked, the mo- 
ment they rose from table. 

Upstairs she found the same oppressive big- 
ness, the stifling tapestries and smell of old, old 
things. But the bedroom with its quaint-patterned 
paper, its soft dotted Swiss curtains, seemed 
more homelike. Sonya hoped her husband would 
stay there with her for the rest of the evening, so 
as to shut out the depresing gloom of the house. 

‘‘T wish we’d better had one little poorest flat, 
one little room, with nothing in it but our love. I 
hate things.”’ 

She drew him down to her on the settee and 
laid her head on his shoulder, 

‘“How much do you love me?’’ she asked pathet- 
ically. ‘‘More than you ever did? More every 
day?”? 

“‘Of course, of course! You know that I do, 
dear,’’ he said, extricating himself from her 
clinging arms. ‘‘I must get down to Hopkins, my 
secretary. He is waiting for me to answer some 
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letters which came this afternoon. I will dictate | 


the replies and then come back.’’ 

His eyes narrowed on his wife for a moment. 
His look of cold scrutiny stabbed through Sonya, 
disrobed her of her human charm. In that one 
critical flash, she felt herself stark naked. 

‘‘Have I no shame?”’ she asked herself. ‘‘Am 
I only an Hast Side savage—a clinging female 
dragging him down from his higher life? . . . 

“‘That’s why he’s running from me, because L 
can’t hide my terrible hunger for him. aa Se 

‘CWhy did he shame me so with his look? In 
those first days at Greenwold, there was no 
shame between us. Did he shame me because I 
feel for him so much more than he can feel for 
me? If he loved me as much as I love him, then 
there’d be no shame.’’ 

Sonya let him go without a murmur. But lone- 
liness gathered over her, like the clutch of a cold 
hand on her throat, She thought on: 

‘<The love in me can’t ever stop, but if I don’t 
do something my greedy love will burn out the 
romance between us. To hold him, I’ve got to get 
interested in his things—his relations, his friends, 
even in those dead articles from his Atlantic 
Monthly.’’ 

She leaped to her feet: ‘‘ Above all, I must get 
a new dress for his reception. I’ve got to see 
Hollins, then.’’ 

Mechanically, she began to unpack, The lulling 
reverie mirrored in her face was broken in upon 
by a maid, who appeared as if by magic. — 
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‘‘Madam,’’ she said with faint reproof, jeurel 
I do it for you??? 

The word, ‘‘madam,’’? made Sonya wince irri- 
tably. She, plain from the East Side, to be called 
‘‘madam,’’ It jarred on her nerves like a false- 
hood. She was accustomed to live among no- 
bodies, but everyone there hoped at least to be- 
come a somebody. This maid’s servile deference 
was the language of admitted inferiority. She 
hated to have this obsequious menial touch her 
things. But against her will, she found herself 
yielding to the maid. 

Standing back, she watched her clothes being 
laid out in the bureau drawers and hung in the 
wardrobe. All at once, she noticed the maid sniff- 
ing slyly at a cotton nightgown she had thrown 
into her bag the day she started for Greenwold. 
In quick resentment, Sonya chased the maid from 
the room. Not yet enslaved by the need of ser- 
vants, like the habitual mistress, she felt free to 
do without her. 

She made up her mind to tell Manning that she 
couldn’t bear to have servants dogging her steps, 
but when he came back all complaints and disillu- 
sionments quickly vanished within the circle of 
his arms. 

The next morning, Manning showed her the dif- 
ferent wings of the house and dwelt at length on 
the ancestral portraits that dominated every 
room. 

‘This is my great-aunt Susan.’’? He pointed 
out an austere, angular woman in crinoline and 
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starched collar. ‘‘She was noted among the Man- 
nings for her piety and self-control, She was so 
devout that when a relative came from China 
with a bale of silk for her, she refused the gift be- 
cause she learned that it had been carried on a 
vessel that had sailed on Sunday.’’ 

‘“‘Was the silk she wore then only grown on 
week days? Did God prevent the silkworms from 
working on Sunday?’’ Sonya asked, amused. 

He laughed and passed on to another painting. 

‘<This is the second lieutenant-governor of Con- 
necticut, my great-great-grandfather,’’ he said 
proudly. ‘‘He helped to found Yale University 
and built the largest church in his town,”’ 

‘‘Did he also burn witches?’’ she asked mis- 
chievously, as she looked at the grim, trap-like 
mouth and the shaggy eyebrows over gimlet eyes. 

The ancestors seemed to follow her even when 
she took a stroll that afternoon. They repressed 
the free stride of her usual walk. They held in 


her swinging arms. She saw some Hast Side folks. 


and in a burst of emotion wanted to rush over to 
them. Strangers that they were, she felt she knew 
them because they were her own people. But the 
scowling glances of the Manning ancestors in- 
hibited her. 

‘‘Between trying to act I’m a lady for the ser- 
vants and holding) myself up to the ancestors, 
God from the world! where am I?’’ she sighed, 
bewildered, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EAST SIDE SHAKES HANDS 
WITH SOCIETY. 


As Sonya looked about the luxurious reception 
room of Hollins’ shop, all in delicate tones of 
mauve, infinitely more beautiful, more selective, 
than Manning’s aristocratic house on Madison 
Avenue, she thought: 

‘‘Fiow naturally Jaky Solomon made himself 
over and settled himself for a born higher-up! 
Why can’t I be sensible with my good luck? Why 
can’t I take Manning’s house as a frame for me 
and make over my new world? Millions of girls 
are wishing themselves in my place, the wife of 
Manning the millionaire. Why am [I still so lost 
in the air, a wild crazy from Hester Street?’’ 

So magnetic was Hollins’ personality that 
Sonya knew he had entered the room before he 
spoke to her. He came forward with a friendly: 
“‘How do you do, Mrs. Manning?’’ She felt now 
the composed manner of the professional artist, 
not the warm, responsive Jew she had found at 
their first meeting. 

“‘T come to you again for something beautiful,’” 
she began, ‘‘and you must put your mind on the 
special thing for me more than ever before.’’ 

“‘More than ever eet At the last phrase, 
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Hollins’? heavy lids lifted and dropped with a 
quick, penetrating glance. 

‘‘Always you can depend on me, Mrs. Man- 
ning. It’s not hard to create beauty for the beau- 
tiful.’? His words were warm, but Sonya felt a 
tone of formal withdrawal, a polite aloofness. 

‘¢ Ach, I got on me a reception! Manning’s rel-_ 
atives and friends are coming to look me over.’” | 

He nodded in swift understanding: ‘‘I know .,. 
the kind of gown for you.’’ x 

As they compared fabrics and matched colors, 
Sonya tried to bring him back to the old friendly 
footing, But he seemed abstracted, his mind busy 
with other thoughts. 

‘‘T suppose his head is full to-day with orders 
from his millionaires,’’ she reflected. ‘‘I can’t 
talk to him about real things as I used to before.’” 

But at the next appointment for a fitting, he was 
not there at all. Only Miss Bernice and another 
assistant, who served her with expert but im- 
personal precision. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Hollins?’’ she demanded impetu- 
ously. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hollins only comes to the final fit- 
ting!’? murmured Miss Bernice. 

‘“But I have to see him,’’ she ordered, 

“‘Certainly, madam.”’ 

A few moments later, Hollins sauntered in. 
‘“Weren’t you pleased with the fitting, Mrs. Man- 
ning?’’ he asked, with polite solicitude. 

Hollins’ professional business manner was un- 
_ bearable to Sonya, ‘‘He knows he understand 
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me. Then why is he making himself for a 
’ stranger?’’ she thought. 

“<The fitting is perfect !’’—and at her impatient 
glance Miss Bernice and her assistant withdrew. 

When they were alone, she faced Hollins with 
her usual directness: 

‘‘Don’t you care nothing how I’m getting on 
in my new life?’’ 

“You look so happy and radiant!’’ And he 
bowed gallantly. 

“Ach! Stop your polite manners with me, You 
got politeness enough with your rich customers 
and I in my rich house.’’ 

“‘You’ll never need politeness, Sonya, because 
you’re so alive, so filled to the brim with your- 
self. Manners are only for tired people to hide 
their tiredness, ’’ 

‘<Do they really make you so tired, your cus- 
tomers from the Four Hundred?’’ she asked 
naively, as though searching herself. 

She moved her chair closer to his: ‘‘Tell me 
only! You’re dealing every day with the higher- 
ups. Do you think I’ll ever get used to Manning’s 
social set???’ 

‘“Oh, Sonya!’? he said, ‘‘You can handle your- 
self with any of them. But you’ll be terribly. 
bored.”? 

She felt he had reached instantly to the truth 
about her, and went on in a groping, puzzled way : 

“‘Tell me a little more about the higher-ups. 
Do they feel less because they think more? Does 
using the head hold in the heart? How do they 
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educate themselves out of those burning feelings 
such as you and I feel?”’ 

‘‘Go on, Sonya—I like to hear you talk. Go 
on!’’? His voice was caressing, drawing her out, 
and she plunged deeper and deeper into the 
thoughts that bothered her: 

‘‘Do you think educated people ever really fall 
in love? I mean, does it ever shake them to the 
roots of their being? Does it tear through their 
body and consume their brain?’’ 

‘<What a question!” He laughed aloud, to con- 
ceal his surprise at her unconscious self-revele 
ation. 

‘What a fool I am, the way I tell out every- 
thing in me the minute I open my mouth to 
speak!’’ she reproached herself, chilled by his 
evasive laugh. ‘‘Does he draw himself away from 
me because I am another man’s wife? And I 
thought he was like my own, he understood me 
sol’ 

The ensuing days were filled with details for 
the coming reception. When the invitations were 
ready to be sent, Manning turned to his wife: 

‘‘Have you ready the list of our friends?’’ 


‘‘Our friends?’’ she teased whimsically. ‘‘This 
is your reception. Your society friends can’t be 
my friends—only, you insist I got to meet them.”’ 

Manning frowned: ‘‘Why, your friends and 
mine will be the same, dear. Why do you insist 
on imagining differences between yours and 
mine??? 
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“‘T’m not imagining, my dear, higher-up hus- 
band,’”’ Sonya laughed playfully. ‘‘I’ve lived. I 
know. If you came from where I come, you would 
see plain as day the solid difference between those 
on top and those on the bottom. ... It’s easy 
to stoop down when you’re on top. Just like on a 
ship the first class passengers on top are free 
to walk into steerage. But will they let steerage 
passengers walk free upstairs?’’ 

Manning waved her smile aside. He would not 
let her intrude the differences of their background 
into the harmony of their home. He rose and 
placed a tender hand on his wife’s_ shoulder. 
“‘This is ow’ reception, my dear—our opportunity 
to show the world that all social chasms can be 
bridged with human love and democratic under- 
standing.’’ 

“‘Democratic understanding??? Sonya’s brow 
puckered doubtfully, ‘‘Don’t talk over my head 
in your educated language. Tell me in plain 
words how can there be democratic understand- 
ing between those who are free to walk into 
steerage and the steerage people who are not 
allowed to give one step up to the upper deck?’’ 

Evading his wife’s concrete question, he went 
on explaining in his usual, abstract way: ‘‘Why 
do you constantly emphasize differences which 
you and I both know to be false? I am giving 
up my life to prove my belief in the brotherhood 
of man,’’ he continued with hurt pride. ‘‘The 
elimination of all artificial class barriers is my 
religion. And you harp constantly on class dif- 
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ferences, as if yon wane) me to lose faith in my 
work,’’ 

And so Manning nad his way. 

Sonya addressed the exquisite, engraved, form- 
al invitations to her Ghetto friends, wondering as 
she wrote each name how many would muster the 
courage and secure the clothes to mingle with 
high society. 

Hlated with the feel of her perfect gown, Sonya. 
was now eager to play the hostess on a grand 
scale. She could hardly control her primitive in- 
stinct of hospitality and wait till the butler form- 
ally announced each guest. She longed to open 
the door herself and draw all in with a warm, 
glad hand. It was even more than the racial 
passion of hospitality that shone in her eyes and 
throbbed in her open arms of welcome. It was 
a delirious feeling of triumph that she, Sonya, 
only a year ago a Hester Street nobody, had in 
one leap made herself the mistress of the Man- 
ning house. 

She saw herself one of the million girl readers 
of society columns, who had suddenly been made 
mistress of the shining palace of pleasure she had 
only dreamed about. She felt like the poor girl 
who could only worship from a distance the hero 
on the stage, transformed by the magic of mar- 
riage into the heroine by his side, 

The very Four Hundred that she had once 
watched with such jealous envy from the outside 
of Manning’s house, she was about to receive 
from the inside as its conquering mistress. From 
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this dizzy height of hostess in a millionaire home, 
she could afford to be generous, even to the born 
rich—even to the educated higher-ups. 

The very débutante whose gorgeous evening 
gown had once made Sonya feel so poor, now 
came up with her mother. 

‘‘Sonya, my cousins, Alice~ Vandewater and 
her daughter Louise,’’ said Manning. Sonya was 
triumphantly conscious of the look of pride in her 
husband’s eyes as with one swift glance he com- 
pared her to the débutante cousin. He turned to 
receive new guests and Sonya, flushed by her 
husband’s approving gleam, flung out her arms 
to mother and daughter: ‘‘Ach! So we’re rela- 
tions!’’ she cried with Jewish fervor. 

But her hands dropped quickly to her side at 
the reserve which met her. 

‘T have been looking forward to meeting you,’’ 
said the dowager. ‘‘Nowadays, one meets one’s 
relations after marriage, not before.”’ 

‘‘So interesting and modern, don’t you think?’? 
added the débutante with a doubtful smile. 

She measured the hostess. ‘‘Astonishingly 
well-dressed,’’ she had to concede; but the next 
moment, her envy found consolation: ‘‘Her ges- 
ticulating hands show her origin.’’ 

‘‘You are really quite wonderful, Sonya,’’ the 
dowager went on. ‘‘You’ve rescued John from 
confirmed bachelorhood after all our girls had 
found him invulnerable.’? She turned to her 
daughter: ‘‘Don’t.you think so, Louise?’’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t know, mamma! It is hardly fair 
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to compare Sonya’s opportunity to learn the 
wiles of the art with ours. Unluckily, we’ve been 
so carefully shielded !’’ 

Hurt at the veiled thrust, Sonya struck out 
blindly: ‘‘The only art to win a man is brains 
enough to understand him and his work.’’ 

‘‘Yes, that’s quite true.’? Mrs. Vandewater’s 
brows lifted and dropped. As she moved away, 
she whispered to her daughter: ‘‘It’s John’s so- 
called work that’s responsible.’’ 

All the welcoming gladness went out of Sonya’s 
eyes, as though a hidden current of electricity in- 
side of her had been suddenly switched off. But 
she had no chance to indulge in her feeling, for 
new guests came crowding around her, morbidly 
curious to see how the Ghetto prodigy would con- 
duct herself as Mrs, John Manning. 

A woman in wistaria net approached and ex- 
tended lukewarm fingers, while her eyes bored 
appraisingly: ‘‘It must have been charming at 
Greenwold this spring.’? She paused and smiled, 
as if wondering what to say to this plebeian. 
‘‘ John’s box is next to mine at the opera, I hope 
we shall often see you there this winter.’’ 

‘“‘Opera? What are they playing—something 
good?’’ Sonya stammered words, scarcely know- 
ing what she was saying. 

‘“‘They’re opening with Aida. I know John 
adores it. Of course, you’ll miss your Tchaikow- 
sky, as played by your delightful little community 
orchestra, But the brass march ought to amuse 
you. Such a lively touch.’’ 
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As the woman passed on, Sonya sought her 
husband. ‘‘I never know what they mean when 
they talk,’’ she whispered, slipping her hand into 
his. ‘‘I never know what goes on in their heads. 
I never know what to answer them.”’ 

‘‘ Just be natural, dear, that’s all.’’? He pressed 
his wife’s hand, then dropped it in quick em- 
barrassment as he noticed that her ardent gesture 
had been observed by those near them. 

He looked up with an expression of relief as 
the figure of Helen Moore approached them. He 
introduced her to Sonya and his face relaxed 
somewhat, as he saw the older woman greet his 
wife with genuine friendliness. 

*‘T’ve looked forward with such pleasure to 
meeting you,’’ she said, enfolding the bewildered 
Sonya with her warm, steady look. ‘‘And now 
that we have met, I think I shall begin by calling 
you Sonya, if I may. My name is Helen. Please 
call me by it, so that we shall start as friends. 
Some day soon we shall have a real talk.’’ 

These words and this voice Sonya felt were 
from the heart. The sincerity of the woman’s 
kindly eyes came as a relief from the critical at- 
mosphere surrounding her. 

‘¢One real person in a sea of make-believes,’’ 
thought Sonya. 

The influx of guests with their formal patter of 
words went steadily on. She felt their vivisecting 
eyes all about her. She no longer seemed the host- 
ess. She was an outsider in her own house. 
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She was lost among Manning’s people like a 
stranger in a strange land. 

Then, through the circle of cold, alien faces she 
espied Gittel Stein, The old maid of the Ghetto 
had dressed herself up in her best for the occa- 
sion. But the nap of her heavy, velvet waist was 
rubbed away in spots. Her skirts flapped awk- 
wardly around her thin ankles and she was so 
flustered that her hat, with its hard array of 
cock’s feathers, had swung to one side. 


Gittel Stein had never been Sonya’s real friend 
in Ghetto days, but now she was the first of her 
people to appear. Sonya was so terribly lonely 
that Gittel’s face with its care-worn, homely 
features brought to her the warm feel of home. 
She rushed forward with open arms of welcome 
to greet her friend. At the same time, Sonya was 
painfully aware that the hostile strangers that 
watched her saw in Gittel’s uncouth appearance 
as her friend, more ample and obvious proof of 
the crude and inferior social order into which 
John Manning had married. 


‘“‘Nu, your four-flushing landed you your mil- 
lionaire!’’ Gittel nudged. ‘‘But how do you 
stand it living up to the fake manners of society?’’ 

Before Sonya could answer, the butler with 
appraising eyes announced her former landlady, 
Mrs. Peltz, 

Wholly unabashed by glittering wealth, Mrs. 
Peltz strutted in, decked in the gaudiest finery of 
Essex Street. She wagged her head with proud 
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self-consciousness that society in all its glory was 
not arrayed as she. 

‘I came to wish you good luck on your happi- 
ness,’’ cried Mrs. Peltz, embracing Sonya. ‘‘The 
minute I heard from your after-wedding party, I 
knew I’d be the first by your table of friends.’’ 

She encircled Sonya’s waist and drew down 
her head to kiss her again: ‘‘Ach! I soak in 
pleasure from your new riches like I was your 
own mother.’’ 

Mrs. Peltz released Sonya from her maternal 
embrace and smilingly threw back her shoulders 
stooped by long years at the washtub. 

‘‘Nu,’’ she whispered raspingly in Sonya’s 
ear. ‘‘I can also look with other people alike 
when I shine myself out in holiday things.”’ 

She thrust out a thick thumb at society, ‘‘They 
don’t have to know that what I’m wearing is the 
lend from all the neighbors on the block.’’? Then 
she proceeded to enumerate: ‘‘This silk waist, 
Mrs. Finkelstein from the fish market lent me. 
And the diamond earrings is from the butcher’s 
wife. Mrs. Smirsky from the second-hand store 
let me wear this hat for to-day. But don’t it all 
fit me together like I was a lady born? They all 
said I shined up the block with my clothes. Every- 
body turned out from the windows to give a look 
on me.’? 

As other guests came to meet Sonya, Mrs. Peltz 
took hold of Gittel’s arm and dragged her round 
the room. Sonya saw Mrs. Peltz pawing the drap- 
eries, She bent down to test the quality of the 
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carpet, then pushed her fist into the upholstered 
arm-chair to feel its downy softness. Then Sonya 
heard Mrs, Peltz’s penetrating whispers as she 
priced the furniture. 

‘‘God from the world!’’ came from Mrs. Peltz 
loud enough for others to hear. ‘‘The price of 
this one carpet would be enough to feed the whole 
block for a year. Only a little from that silver on - 
her side-board would free me from the worries 
for rent for the rest of my days. If she’d have a 
heart, she’d divide with us a little of her good 
luck.’’ 

Sonya was keenly aware of the unfriendly backs 
turned upon her gaudily-attired and loud-voiced 
Ghetto friends. But a greater embarrassment 
was yet to come, Again the butler appeared in 
the doorway. She felt the unspoken sneer di- 
rected at her. 

‘Miss Sophie Sokolski,’’? he chopped out. 

Sonya looked in astonishment at a full-bosomed, 
round-hipped girl, unknown to her, but who 
recalled the buxom saleswoman of Division 
Street. 

With both hands outstretched, the new-comer 
rushed over to her. 

‘“You don’t remember me yet?’’ she cried, giv- 
ing her hostess a resounding kiss. ‘‘I am a third 
cousin of your great-aunt.’’ Seeing that Sonya 
made little response, she fingered nervously the 
coral beads on her neck. ‘‘Don’t you remember 
we were in a shop together by shirtwaists? But 
I’ve worked myself up to be a hairdresser now.’’ 
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Sonya noted a glance from her husband and be- 
came aware that he thought she was neglecting 
his people. She turned nervously to say some- 
thing agreeable to Mrs. Vandewater, but was in- 
terrupted by a pluck at her sleeve, The voice of 
Sophie Sokolski hissed in her ear: 


‘‘Now, with all your riches, you ought to have 
a hairdresser to yourself. Honest to God, I’d 
like to live here! And I’d do your hair, for 
nothing.’’ 

Mrs. Vandewater stood listening with evident 
amusement on her face. Again Sonya’s eyes 
sought her husband, and he turned toward her. 
Her head dropped on his shoulder and her hand 
felt for his. 

‘*T don’t know where I am in this buzz of make- 
believe,’’ she complained helplessly. ‘‘It freezes 
me, the cold looks of their fishy eyes.”’ 

**You’ll like them when you know them better. 
Why, dear, you’ve been too occupied to eat any- 
thing, that’s what’s the matter. Let me send your 
salad and a cup of tea,’’ he said, gently setting 
her aside. 

The small, red-lidded eyes of Mrs. Peltz wid- 
ened at the gallantry with which Manning spoke 
to his wife. 

‘‘Nu!l’? She shook Sonya with boisterous 
warmth. ‘‘Wouldn’t your dead mother jump out 
from her grave if she could only give a look ‘on 
vour happiness!’’ 

Sonya offered her salad to Mrs. Peltz and Man- 
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ning told the butler to bring another plate, then 
turned away to speak to some one. 

Mrs. Peltz picked up the queer small fork and 
looked about wildly. Then in desperation, she 
stabbed a large lettuce leaf and raised it dan- 
gling to her lips. After a desperate effort with 
this inadequate instrument, she grabbed the leaf 
with her fingers and stuffed it into her mouth. 

Sonya, seeing her friend’s predicament, nerv- 
ously and none too successfully tried to roll a 
lettuce leaf on a fork as a demonstration. But 
Mrs. Peltz refused to profit by example. Instead, - 
she glanced about and, seeing curious eyes upon 
her, stuck the lettuce from her hand on to the 
fork, then laid it down in despair. 

Sonya stood bravely by through the salad 
course, but when Mrs. Peltz began pouring out 
her tea in a saucer in the regular Hast Side fash- 
ion, Sonya’s nerves began to snap inside of her. 
Leaving Mrs. Peltz in the care of Gittel, she 
slipped out unobserved up to the dressing room, 
to cool her hot face and get hold of her taut 
nerves. 

Manning, moving from group to group, greet- 
ing one, laughing with another, suddenly became 
conscious of the isolation of Gittel and Mrs, Peltz. 
Bowing hastily to the lady with whom he was 
talking, he came quickly forward to reseue the 
hapless couple. 

Gittel smirkingly extended her hand: ‘‘Did you 
believe that the East Side would come as far up- 
town??? 
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‘*Tt’s no harder for you to come up than it has 
been for me to come down. The pleasant part is 
that we meet.’’ 

_ Gittel’s sensitive pride heard only the words, 
‘“‘come down.’’ She could bear no more. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?”’ she flared. 

‘“7 mean there’s no coming up or going down. 
We all belong to the people. I see no differences.”’ 

Mrs. Peltz, who sat placidly sipping tea from a 
saucer, caught the phrase, ‘‘no differences.’’ She 
put down her tea and faced Manning. 

‘“Nu,’’ she said. ‘‘Even downtown we got dif- 
ferences. Let me and the landlord’s wife go to 
the butcher store for meat. For who will the 
butcher pick out the fattest piece of meat? For 
me, who bargains herself for every penny, or the 
landlord’s wife what pays him over any price he 
asks?’’ 

At Mrs. Peltz’s loud-voiced proclamation of 
the concrete facts of class distinction there was 
a sudden silence. Hars eagerly waited for Man- 
ning’s defense of his theories. 

Thus cornered, the host struggled for an an- 
swer: ‘‘The values of life are not to be measured 
by material things. Democracy is of the spirit.’’ 

Mrs. Peltz looked critically at Manning’s 
slender form and thin, aristocratic features, Then 
she shot forth, emphasizing her words with her 
gesticulating palms: ‘‘ With all the money to buy 
yourself the fat of the land, you got this idea to 
live by the spirit! No wonder you got no meat on 
your bones.”’ 
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An outburst of spontaneous laughter released 
the tension of silence, In the buzz of conver- 
sation that recommenced, Manning found op- 
portunity to slip out and go in search of Sonya. 

As Sonya powdered her hot face before the 
mirror, she swallowed rising sobs. She thought 
that none in the whole assembly of people below 
felt as lonely as she. ‘‘Mrs. Peltz is having the 
time of her life pricing rich things. Gittel has at 
least the sensation of envy. What have I? Where 
do I belong among them?”’ 

But controlling her feeling of loneliness and 
futility, she walked slowly downstairs. To make 
her re-entrance as inconspicuous as possible, she 
started to go through an alcove into the drawing- 
room. 

As she stole quietly over the soft rug and 
raised her hand toward the curtain, she heard a 
voice: 

“The Hast Side in dull regalia . 4. jo eee 
the Manning drawing-room .. . what a 
picture!’ 

‘And the way she follows John about . . 
He won’t endure it three months . . . No 
man can stand being made love to in public. . .”’ 

There was a malicious laugh. Sonya could al- 
most see the shrug of Mrs. Vandewater’s fat 
shoulders as she added: ‘‘'That kind of love-mak- 
ing, even in private, is ~~ done by our men—after 
three months 

Sonya found ese pueine without at first 
realizing that she was eavesdropping. Her mind 
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told her that she ought to go, but a painful cur- 
iosity held her rooted to the spot. ‘‘Whom will I 
hurt if I hear what those society cats are think- 
ing of me?’’ she told herself, and stayed on. 

Another voice started: 

‘‘John’s melodramatic vaudeville of social 
equality ae 

Sonya moved closer to the curtain. Right or 
wrong, she must hear everything. 

““Indeed! One could consider it as the latest 
amusement, You remember the Newport monkey 
dinner that was given to a pet monkey? I would 
be better able to find it amusing if it were not that 
I’m fond of Manning . . . Giving a dinner for 
a pet monkey is one thing and marrying one is 
quite another thing... .”’ 

**Do you think she could be bought off, if John 
came to his senses? ... .”’ 

‘““Hiven if his father were alive, he could not 
offer to step in and buy off the girl. ee J on, 
you know, is over thirty, and obstinate . . 

‘Men will be like that . . . But most men n get 
caught as the result of careless play. John did 
this in deadly seriousness,”’ 

A moment’s pause. A rustling of silk, as of 
some one approaching, And the same voice as- 
sumed a different tone: 

*‘Do you not think, Helen, that this misalliance 
will at least cure John of his radical theories of 
giving himself to the poor along with his money?’? 

*‘Cure him? Why, it’s his ultimate achieve- 
ment of living the ideals he professes.’’ 
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‘‘But Helen, be sensible. You realize that girl 
is impossible.’’ 

‘‘ John has something besides his background,’’ 
Helen Moore defended. ‘‘Impossible for others— 
yes. But for him, she’s his ideal of the people. 
She is so alive, so vital. And so in love with 
him!’? 

“‘T am glad, dear Helen, that you can call it 
such pretty names,’’ Mrs. Vandewater answered. 
‘‘Personally, she may be what she calls—in love, 
but’’—with an insinuating drop in her voice— 
‘in old-fashioned parlance, I should call it by a 
different name.”’ 

‘‘They say,’’ broke in another voice, ‘‘Russian 
Jewesses are always fascinating to men. The 
reason, my dear, is because they have neither 
breeding, culture nor tradition . . . With 
all to gain and nothing to lose . . . They are 
mere creatures of sex . . . And much as we may 
dislike to admit it, = uptown and downtown 
are the same 

A pause, as some one seemed to move away. 
And then the same voice went on in a lower tone: 

‘‘Helen Moore makes me tired, the way she’s 
always sugar-coating the facts of life . . . 
You and I know . . . Why do our débu- 
tantes go to theaters and cafés? To imitate, my 
dear . . . Let us recognize, my dear, that 
our smartest clothes are but imitations of the 
creations of the demi-monde. . . . We may 
imitate their clothes, my dear, but—’’ 

‘‘But the East Side girl hasn’t the clothes,’’ 
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broke in the innocent voice of the débutante. 

‘‘She needs none, my dear . . . She gets 
the man she wants . . . without them.’’ 
There was a laugh at the ambiguous phrase. 

Sonya could hear no more. Quickly but silent- 
ly, she made her way back upstairs. 

_ Let the whole reception go hang! IJ’ll not go 
‘down again. Culture! Breeding! I saw them 
naked, too!’’ 

Walking wildly up and down, the room, she 
suddenly stopped. She heard Manning’s step, In 
another moment, he had entered. He looked at 
her. What killing coldness came to her from his 
blue eyes! She had never seen such an expres- 
sion of anger and insulted annoyance on his face 
before. When he spoke, the chilling frost of his 
voice cut into her flesh like sharp knives. 

“Your guests are still here, Sonya,’’ he said, 
as though carefully choosing words that she would 
understand. ‘‘Surely, even on the Hast Side you 
realize some form of hospitality—some duty to 
others, beyond our own selfish emotion!’’ 

The cold harshness of his words was like the 
spark struck from flint that set fire to the smould- 
ering feelings she had suppressed all afternoon. 

‘“‘Worm!’’ she shrieked, flinging out her arms 
like a maddened savage. ‘‘Is it form to force me 
to go down and tell your people I love them when 
I hate them? Hate them like poison!’’ 

He looked at her with alien eyes. 

‘‘Possibly, you do not realize that you agreed 
to give this reception with me. I have done my 
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best to be courteous to your friends. Surely, even 
you must realize it has been diffienlt. It is only 
fair, I think, to insist that you make yourself as 
presentable as possible. Make the best ending to 
a most unfortunate afternoon,’’ 

“‘T simply can’t do it, I hate them all.’’ 

‘Your likes and dislikes are scarcely of im- 
portance,’’ he said with icy decision. ‘‘You are 
my wife, and as such the hostess of this house, 
I insist that you go down at once.’’ 

Quite suddenly, all of Sonya’s emotion left her. 
She was spent—exhausted—extinguished! Hx- 
tinguished by an attitude and its language, 
which was not only alien but antagonistic to 
her. Her lover, her husband, had suddenly 
become one with the people below. She could 
not endure it. She would suffer anything, tear 
out of her heart all her likes and dislikes, make 
herself the slave of his least wish—only to have 
him hers again. 

“<T will go,’’ she said with downcast eyes. - ‘‘I 
will do anything you want,’’ came in a low, beaten 
voice. 

Manning’s features instantly relaxed. He 
came to her and kissed her on the forehead, much, 
she felt, as he would have patted a dog he had 
just punished. ‘‘ Bathe your face,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
powder. I will go down and explain that you will 
soon join me.’’ 

After he had gone, Sonya looked at herself in 
the mirror, hardly able to realize that the face 
staring back at her was hers. She felt crushed, 
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beaten by something vague and intangible. A 
terrible loneliness cried in the dumbness of her 
heart. 

Her husband had kissed her of his own volition. 
But in that kiss she recognized for the first time 
a silent admission of her incapacity to meet him 
fully in his own world. 

She went slowly downstairs, feeling for each 
stair as if it symbolized a step in the unfamiliar 
road of her husband’s world, which she must 
travel. 

Back in the drawing room, she stood quite 
quietly by her husband’s side. But the light was 
not in her eyes and her shoulders had a tired 
droop, as she went through the dead form of con- 
ventional hospitality, 

She shook hands automatically with the de- 
parting guests, heard herself echoing her hus- 
band’s farewells. She wondered,.as Mrs. Man- 
ning, would she always have to be the puppet of 
a form, the echo of a language that had no mean- 
ing for her? ‘‘To please my husband, will I al- 
ways have to make myself for a parrot of words 
and a monkey of manners, like those born in high 
society??? 

And then it came over her suddenly: ‘‘ What 
would Hollins say, if he could look into my face 
and see into my heart? Would he despise me, or 
pity me?’’ 

When the last caller had gone, Sonya looked up 
at Manning dumbly, waiting for him to speak. 
Something in the look of her eyes, in the droop 
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of her shoulders, brought him to her with a quick, 
enveloping embrace. She had obeyed him, She 
was his—doubly his! Because he felt how much 
she had to learn from him, 

At the touch of his arms around her, the icy 
hostility of her mind took fire in her blood. She 
was a flame of wild longing for him. At the same 
time, her brain kept boring into her helpless 
heart. ‘‘Do I love him because he has beaten me? 
Do I love him because I hate him so? Why do I 
feel this terrible sense of defeat?’’ 

Sonya’s thoughts raced on, as she smoothed 
tenderly the head on her shoulder: ‘‘I’m no 
longer angry at the catty talk of those society 
snakes. It was only the poison of jealousy burn- 
ing them up. They were only eating out their 
own gall because I got him and they didn’t. But 
have I got him? Which has him most—his kind 
or [?”? 

She wanted to shut out the persistent reason- 
ing of her brain in the drugging opiate of an im- 
mediate possession, in the reassuring supremacy 
of their passionate oneness. Instinctively, she 
pressed her body against his and closed her eyes 
in a gesture of hungry desire. 

Manning put her gently from him with almost 
paternal patience. 

“‘T am sure you are glad now, that you came 
down like a sensible girl,’’ he said, with affection- 
ate tolerance. ‘‘You will find very soon, my dear, 
that you can adjust yourself to the form of the 
society in which you have to live.’’ 
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At his reiterated reference to the word ‘‘form,”’ 
her tenderness turned to swift antagonism. 

‘‘T could never choke myself into the form of 
your society friends,’’ she said, with a coldness 
equal to his when he had insisted that she obey 
his form, ‘‘Can Mrs. Peltz make herself over for 
a Mrs. Vandewater, or Gittel Stein for a Helen 
Moore? No more can I make myself over on an- 
other person’s pattern, I’m different. I got to 
be what’s inside of me. I got to think the thoughts 
from my own head. I got to act from the feelings 
in my own heart. If I tried to make myself for a 
monkey, I’d go crazy in a day.’’ 

Unable to comprehend the unreasonable tor- 
rent of her changing mood, he said very gently: 
“‘T met your people on their grounds, as one of 
them. And you must also learn to meet mine as 
one of them.’’ 

“God from the world! How he fools himself !’? 
thought Sonya, staring at him too stunned to 
speak. 

‘‘Maybe, for a while, my dear,’ he hesitated, 
fumbling for words, ‘‘it might be better for a 
while, if you saw principally only my friends, and 
that we do not mix our circles. It is not that your 
friends are inferior to mine. You and I are one 
in the sight of God. And so are our friends. But 
I—unfortunately, I have a family tradition, which 
_to some extent I have to live up to. That makes 
it necessary that you, as my wife, should be able 
to meet my friends in their way.”’ 

‘*You say that my friends and your friends 
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should better not meet. Well, at least my friends, 
with all their Hast Side manners, don’t insult 
people. And what’s more, the sight of God, in 
your eyes, is only your family tradition, whatever 
that is—’’ 

He stretched an appeasing hand to hers and 
tried to reason with her, but she moved her hand 


away. 
They looked at each other with strange eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THH CRUMBLING TEMPLE, 


Sonya and Manning, trickéd into matrimony, 
were the oriental and the Anglo-Saxon trying to 
find a common language. The over-emotional . 
Ghetto struggling for its breath in the thin air of 
puritan restraint. An East Side savage forced 
suddenly into the strait-jacket of American civili- 
zation. Sonya was like the dynamite bomb and 
Manning the walls of tradition constantly menaced 
by threatening explosions. 

And so, for the first time in the history of the 
Manning family, its placid routine had been up- 
set by a temperamental bride, Manning was 
gentleness and forbearance itself to all of Sonya’s 
erratic moods. Her very unreasonableness drew 
her to him the more. He found his wife more 
elusive, more incomprehensible, more unattain- 
able, after marriage than before. 

Whenever the maze of misunderstanding be- 
tween them became hopelessly tangled, Manning 
took refuge in compassion and tolerance for her 
ignorance and lack of tradition. When she had 
shamed him and his guests at the reception, he 
had thought: 

‘‘Poor child! How can I expect her to comport 
herself like an American, like’’—he hesitated 
even in his thought—‘‘like a lady?”’ 
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But there were times when the atmosphere be- 
came so overcharged with Sonya’s emotionalism 
that Manning decided that the sooner they got 
back to their work at the settlement, the better. 

‘‘Shall I get your office ready for you?’’ he 
asked at supper one evening. ‘‘Next Monday we 
might start on our programme for the winter.”’ 

For answer, Sonya jumped up and hugged him. 
Her cheek seemed to cling to his and her breath 
was hot on his neck. 

‘“There, there!’? he said gently, setting her 
aside. ‘‘With a great work before you, you’ll not 
be so restless.’’ 

Glowing with zeal for their mission of regener- 
ation, they rode downtown together in the subway. 
As Sonya looked at the jostling strap-hangers, 
a warm feeling rushed into her heart. With 
the joy of an exile just released from a long 
bondage among strangers, she gazed at her 
own people. Out in the old familiar Ghetto 
streets, every face was a lamp of light after the 
grey fog of smothering respectability on Madison 
Avenue. The raucous noises of hucksters, seream- 
ing newsboys and brawling children were like a 
burst of music after the muffled voices of ser- 
vants, with their ‘‘Yes, madam,’’ and ‘‘No, 
madam.’’ 

She felt like going over to the passers-by and 
crying out: ‘‘I’m here again! I’m home again!’’ 
as though she had been away for ages from her 


own, 
At sight of the settlement, the beacon-light of 
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the neighborhood, Sonya darted ahead of Man- 
ning. With shining eyes, she leaped up the steps 
two at a time. The romance that had once shim- 
mered about the walls of the place throbbed for 
her again. It was the same, yet not quite the 
same—more sober, more everyday. ‘‘Is it because 
I’m married?’’ she asked herself whimsically, 

In the office, she saw that her desk and its fit- 
tings were the same as Manning’s. She looked 
up at him gratefully for his significant gift that 
made her feel they were co-workers. She sat back 
in her chair and turned to her husband with a 
formal mock-manner, as though she were his old 
secretary again: 

‘“What’s the business to-day, Mr. Manning?’’ 

*“Model tenements for model couples,’’ he 
smiled. 

At this gleam of response, she bounded from 
her desk and settled herself on the arm of his 
chair. 

“‘T can’t hold myself in any longer,’’ she cried. 
““T’m so on fire to do something—something 
real.”’ 

She drew him to the window and pointed to the 
swarming masses below. 

‘Ah, my beautiful philanthropist, look—look 
only on them all! I am they, and all these people 
are me. I feel what they feel. I want what they 
want. All they want is a little bit of love, a little 
bit of beauty. Dearest, all we’ve got to think out 
is how to change your millions into love and 
beauty.’’ ; 
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“‘Don’t be so over-emotional, dear,’’ he admon- 
ished, feeling none the less warmed in the radiance 
of her ardor. ‘‘To accomplish anything, you have 
to work on the plane of reason.’’ 

“Oi, weh, school teacher! How can I reason? 
I’m in love with the people.’’ 

‘‘Be in love, dear. Idealize the people all you 
can. We need ideals. We need love, But we 
have to start with common sense.’’ 

“‘Nu, I can’t be so cold in the heart and clear 
in the head, like you Americans! But tell me any- 
way, what are your common sense ideas?’’ 

He was delighted with her open state of mind 
and at once launched forth on his hobby: 

“This settlement is not founded on blind im- 
pulse and mere good intentions. I have had so- 
cial experts make for me a scientific survey of the 
needs of the neighborhood, and one by one we 
meet those needs on the plane of reason,”’ 

The words ‘‘social experts,’’ ‘‘scientific sur- 
vey,’’ ‘‘plane of reason,’’ were to her educated 
phrases that were like icy winds over her enthusi- 
asm. But she controlled her longing to refute his 
platitudes and listened with outward passivity. 

‘‘In this settlement you’ll find every phase of 
social service. Take a stroll through the building. 
Study our activities and concentrate on those 
where you can fit in best.”’ 

‘‘Fine!’? She grasped his hand, glad to escape 
from this homily. ‘‘I don’t look yet like a digni- 
fied Mrs. Manning. So I can get around un- 
observed, and tell you what I see.’? 
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As she stepped out into the passageway, the in- 
stitutional character of the building suddenly de- 
pressed her, ‘‘Till now, the settlement was the 
office, with Manning together,’’? she thought. 
“How cold it looks without him by my side!”’ 
Why, it was almost as chilling as a school build- 
ing, or an old ladies’ home that she had once 
seen! 

Across the hall, a door was held ajar by a knot 
of late-comers, who were waiting for the teacher 
to finish her demonstration before taking their 
seats. Screened by these girls, Sonya looked in. 
On the blackboard was the subject of the lesson: 
‘“Milkless, butterless, eggless cake.’’ 

The teacher held up a dark, soggy loaf and ex- 
pounded enthusiastically: 

“Class, this cake will feed a family of six, and 
all it costs is nine and a half cents! That makes 
a dessert for a cent and a half per person.’’ 

A pale, anaemic girl got up: ‘‘Teacher, with- 
out milk, without butter, without eggs, what 
strength is there in the cake?”’ 

‘“Whom should we fool with such a cake—our 
own stomachs?’’ commented another girl timidly, 

“You can’t afford plum pudding. Wouldn’t 
you rather have a cheap dessert than none at all?’’ 
returned the teacher crushingly, 

‘‘Yes,’’ thought Sonya, as she stepped away 
from the door, ‘‘better no dessert than to train 
them to be thankful for cheapness and doing 
without, I’ll change all this. No more milkless, 
butterless, eggless cakes for the poor when I take 
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hold of this work. I’ll teach those teachers some- 
thing. The poor also got a palate in their 
mouth!’ 

She wanted to flee to Manning at once, to point 
out to him the waste of such faked, futile home 
economy; but on her way, she glimpsed through 
a half-open door a better-dressed group of wom- 
en. ‘‘Kividently social workers,’’ she thought, 
noting the stiff-tailored, graceless severity of 
their clothes, the school-teacher tightness about 
their lips, the self-conscious look of virtue in their 
eyes. 

‘“What is there so terrible about professional 
goodness that makes them look so hard, so ugly?’’ 
Sonya asked herself. ‘‘HMven Hollins’ art couldn’t 
warm their coldness and make them beautiful.’’ 

Again concealing herself, this time behind a 
pillar, she listened. By the very voice, she knew 
that this lecturer was the rigid woman in a white 
starched collar who directed the ‘‘friendly visit- 
ing.” 

“‘For the sake of the worthy poor, we must 
guard against impostors—”’ 

The words ‘‘worthy poor’? made Sonya shud- 
der. She wanted passionately to interrupt, to de- 
mand what this uplifter meant by ‘‘worthy,’’ but 
she restrained herself. 

‘““We want to be kind,’’ went on the lecturer; 
‘‘but for the good of the truly deserving, we must 
guard against fraud, ladies. Only yesterday 
afternoon, I walked into a widow’s flat and I 
found her cooking chicken! Where the woman 
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got the money for it, I’m sure I can’t tell. But 
there she was, accepting the regular rations for 
our pensioners—cornmeal, rice, macaroni—and 
secretly cooking chicken! In another place, where 
I came in unexpectedly, I found butter and eggs 
for breakfast. The woman said she had nothing 
in the house, but when I looked at the pantry 
shelf, there I saw a frying-pan full of half-fried 
eggs, where sha had shoved it as soon as I 
entered.’’ 

By this time Sonya did not care whether she 
was seen or not. She turned a violent back to the 
lecturer and dashed out of the room, slamming 
the door in such a fury that the seats shook. 

‘So it’s a crime to eat chicken if you get char- 
ity,’? Sonya’s thoughts surged hotly. ‘‘The taste 
for butter and eggs should be punished with a 
sentence in black prison! Worthy poor—those 
who are content with cornmeal!’’ 

Her resentment leaped beyond control. She 
could not articulate it. She could not go to Man- 
ning in such a rage. So she paced the hallway 
up and down, to get hold of herself. 

All at once, the gymnasium door was burst open 
by an excited group of girls, and rebellious 
voices shrilled: 

“‘The impudence of that old maid!’’ 

‘““This settlement is no orphan asylum to hold 
us like dogs on a chain!’’ 

‘‘A girl got a right to do what she hell pleases 
with her own face!’’ 
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‘“‘Does she want to make us over for left-be- 
hind old maids like herself?’’ 

Sonya’s mood of excitement was swept up in 
the tumult of emotion about her, She seized the 
arm of one of the rebels: 

‘“What’s the matter? Tell me.’’ 

The girl pointed to the end of the hall. 

‘‘Look only, that cat, Rosie, carrying off all 
the boys! And that Miss Smith done it all.’’ 

‘“‘How? What? How did she get all the boys?’’ 
asked Sonya, fascinated by a Carmen-type factory 
girl surrounded by a circle of adoring youths. 
Her rouged cheeks and highly tinted, full lips 
were flaming like roses. Her robust young body 
was vibrant in a tight-fitting princess dress that 
was the last word in Grand Street fashion. 

‘That snooping Miss Smith made such a fuss 
over her painted cheeks, she put her out,’’ cried 
one girl. 

‘So right away all the fellers got stuck on her 
like flies on a pot of honey,’’ put in another. 
‘¢ And without the boys, Miss Smith can keep her 
dancing to herself.’’ 

The girls dispersed to the washroom and Sonya 
turned toward the gymnasium. The director was 
ahead of her on a tour of inspection. A glance 
at the room and he gasped: 

‘‘Miss Smith? What’s this? Where’s your at- 
tendance? Why no dancing?’’ 

Tremblingly, with averted gaze, Miss Smith 
stuttered: 
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‘“‘T had to discipline—a girl came with painted 
cheeks, and—and the boys ran after her.’’ 

A hiss of sarcastic derision came from the 
director: 

‘‘Tiscipline! Is this discipline, an empty dance 
hall? What will you say to Mr. Manning when 
he comes around?”’ 

He beat a tattoo with his Hid on a table: 

‘<This room has to be filled with boys and girls. 
Find an attendance—make an attendance—if you 
want to keep your job.”’ 

Now Sonya was all on fire to see how Miss 
Smith was going to meet the director’s challenge. 

For a moment, the dancing instructor cowered 
against the wall like a beaten dog. Then she 
flashed out of the gymnasium, passed Sonya with- 
out seeing her, and charged into the washroom. 

*‘Girls, have you made up your minds to be 


good?’’ she smiled ingratiatingly. ‘‘You don’t 


want to take an example from Rosie, See how she 
was turned out.’’ 

““Yes—and all the fellers after her,’’ tittered 
a girl, 

“How quick the fellers got stuck on Rose the 
minute you said her cheeks was redder as ours!’’ 
taunted another. 

Emboldened by Miss: Smith’s silence, a girl 
took out her rouge box from her stocking and 
began applying color to her face. 

‘*Where should we get our red cheeks—from 
the fresh air and sunshine in the shop? We got 
to take our redness from a box.’’ 
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Loud guffaws and jeers echoed the taunts of 
the girls. Seeing the last shred of her authority 
vanishing, Miss Smith began to simper coaxingly: 

““Now, girls, stop all that fooling. I am gomg 
to give special prizes for the best dancing. A box 
of nutted candies and two silk handkerchiefs.’’ 

She encircled the waist of the ringleader: 
‘‘Now, dearie, go after the boys and tell them. 
‘And, to give every one a fair chance for the 
prizes, Rosie can come back, too.”’ 

Sonya’s former rage melted into compassion 
for Miss Smith’s bitter way of earning her bread. 
‘‘Her lot is even more galling than that of a Divi- 
sion Street puller-in,’’ she thought. ‘‘In Division 
Street they’re plain out for a living—no doing 
good to nobody. Here she must even lie to her- 
self. Hven when she’s got to pull the boys and 
girls by the hair to get her attendance, she still 
tries to do them good.’’ 

Sonya thought on: 

‘*So these are Manning’s social experts! So 
this is their plane of reason—‘reason’ forced 
down the throats of the people! Hireling telling 
lies to hireling! All of them lying to him! But 
they can’t lie to the people.’’ 

Before her marriage, she had willfully blinded 
herself to what was going on in the settlement. It 
had been enough for her just to be Manning’s 
secretary, thrilling and intoxicating herself with 
his delusions, She had told herself that his per- 
sonality must humanize the most inhuman activ- 
ities of philanthropy. Now she was seeing his 
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settlement, as she had refused to let herself see 
it before her marriage. 

A mood of complete dejection weighed her 
down. Slowly, in a chastened spirit, she entered 
the office. She found Manning, with beaming face, 
immersed in charts and statistics. 

‘“‘Come!’’ he cried, beckoning. ‘‘Come here, 
dear! These are the expansion plans for extend- 
ing the work of the settlement, Do you see that 
mounting red line? That shows the tremendous 
increase of attendance in all our departments. 
The director is asking for funds for more cook- 
ing classes, more friendly visiting, a large dance 
hall.”’ 

Suddenly aware that he was doing all the talk- 
ing, he turned to her: 

‘And what have you seen?”’ 

Her whole being shut tight, choked with dumb- 
ness, her tired voice trailed the words: 

“<T’ve seen so much, I can’t tell you.”’ 

Manning’s face lit up. So sure was he of the 
stimulating good in all his activities, of the in- 
spiring social achievements of his settlement, that 
Sonya’s mere statement she had seen it all spelled 
unconditional approval. Overwhelmed by the 
greatness of his work, Sonya would at last find 
an outlet and there would be peace again in their 
home. 

‘‘Because of what this day has meant in both 
our lives,’’ he said tenderly, ‘‘I’ll make available 
the funds for the whole programme of expan- 
sion.’? 
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A wild instinct urged Sonya to ery out to him: 
“‘Stop it all! Burn up your settlement! It’s only 
waste and worse than waste!’’ But Hollins’ 
sardonic words flashed through her mind: ‘‘ Play- 
ing with poverty is more exciting than knocking 
golf balls.’’ 

Here was a rich man who might be spending 
his money on self-indulgence—automobiles, race- 
horses and champagne. Should she stop his gen- 
erous hand to the people? What better had she 
to offer him? 

Stunned by the tragic impasse, Sonya slumped 
into her chair. Her head sank on to her breast 
and into her darkened eyes came the age-old look 
that is sometimes seen in the youth of the poor. 

“011-1, weh-h!’’ The ery broke from her. 

All tender solicitude, he put his arms about 
her. 

“‘Oh, but you are tired!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You 
mustn’t do so much in one day, For the sake of 
the great work ahead, you mustn’t let your en- 
thusiasm consume you so,’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ONLY PAYING UP. 


A bolt of reality was awaiting Sonya the next 
morning. It was a letter from Honest Abe. 
The crabbed characters of his uncouth hand- 
writing jumped up at her from the page: ‘‘If you 
don’t prompt bring me to-day the thousand dol- 
lars that’s coming to me, then I[’ll have to collect 
to-morrow from your millionaire husband.’’ 

The blood seemed to run out of her hands and 
feet, leaving them as cold as ice. She crumpled 
the letter and thrust it into her pocket. Guiltily, 
she turned to Manning to see if he had noted her 
shock, but he was now absorbed in the director’s 
yearly report and smiling with pleasure over a 
statistical digest of the attendance in the various 
clubs and classes. , 

Unobserved, she put on her hat and coat, 
slipped out of the building and hurried to Honest 
Abe. She was ashamed to find, as she approached 
the pawnshop, that she feared to be seen. She, 
Sonya, ashamed and afraid! Like some mean 
criminal with stolen goods, she slunk into the 
shop. At sight of her, Honest Abe scuttled 
from behind his counter like the pouncing spider 
that he was. 

‘‘Nu, have you got my thousand?’’ he croaked 
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hoarsely. He showed by his evil sneer of triumph 
that he knew she did not have the money—that 
she was in his power. 

Sonya took out from her handbag three hun- 
dred dollars, her pin money allowance for the 
month. ‘‘That’s all I got. I’ll pay you out every 
cent if you’ll only wait.’’ 

Craftily, he spirited the three hundred dollars 
into his cash-box. ‘‘Why should I wait?” A 
mocking grin cracked the yellow parchment of 
his face. ‘‘A bargain is a bargain. My dollars 
helped you hook your millionaire and I should 
yet wait for my little per cent?’’ 

“Tf you don’t wait,’’ came from the desperate 
Sonya, ‘‘you’ll lose everything.’ 

““T lose?”? 

Honest Abe grinned. The spark that a 
courageous, triumphant Sonya had once lighted 
in him had now wholly vanished. Weakness and 
helplessness roused the fiend in him. His eyes 
gloated in the knowledge of his power over his 
victim, It was as if he felt her soft throat in his 
bony grasp. 

‘‘Yes, you'll lose. If my man gets to know 
about this deal I’m lost and done for, Then how 
could I pay you?’’ 

A sardonic smirk twisted the pawnbroker’s 
features. He turned to his safe and drew out the 
note she had signed, tapped her signature with 
his hairy finger, ‘‘Here I got the signed name 
from John Manning, the philanthropist, what 
loves the hand of the poor in his pockets, what 
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loves to see his Jesus Christ face shining in the 
front page of all the papers—’’ 

‘‘His signed name?’’ broke in Sonya, white with 
terror. 

‘‘His signed name by the law.’’ 

‘<You old bluffer! I signed this before I mar- 
ried him. Even by law you could only collect on 
a wife’s signature after marriage.’’ 

‘You are smart. Yes. By legal law I got no- 
thing.’’ 

He paused and fixed his gimlet eyes on her, 
tapping his forehead with his crooked finger. 
‘But I got something to collect on him cheaper 
and better as courts and lawyers. I got the news- 
papers and reporters. They work free.’ 

Choked dumb with fright she glared at him. 
Her mouth opened but no words came from her 
quivering lips. 

‘Tt would be a kindness to God to show the 
poor how to milk your millionaire for some real 
money. Only, I got yet too much heart for my 
business. I feel I went with you in partners to 
rope in this cow what gives the golden cream and 
I like your smart little head. I like to hold you for 
my partner for more business, And since you got 
no seven hundred dollars you owe me, then sign 
me this note for only fifteen hundred dollars.’ 

Sonya’s eyes darted here and there, like the 
eyes of an animal in a trap. The appalling danger 
of signing this new note, of being swept under by 
a tide of debt with which she could never cope 
unless she appealed to Manning, stung her into 
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frenzied action. She pulled off her engagement 
ring, a great solitaire set in platinum, and thrust 
it at the pawnbroker. 


‘“‘Take this, my engagement ring, only let me | 


free.”’ 

He seized it greedily, screwed a lens into the 
horrible socket of his right eye and appraised the 
glittering diamond. In an instant, Honest Abe 
knew it was worth more than a thousand dollars. 

“‘Nu,’’ he parried craftily. ‘‘1’ll think it over. 
Let the diamond stay by me.’’ And he slipped it 
noiselessly into his cash box. 

Sonya’s head hung in stricken anguish. She 
stared blindly at the empty place on her finger. 
It seemed to have left her hand naked, and sud- 
denly a realization of disaster came to her. 

‘“‘My engagement ring! I can’t! What will 
John say?’’ she muttered. Then she sprang at 
Abe and seized his claw-like hand. 

‘‘Give me back the ring,’’ she ordered fiercely. 

“‘Shahl’’ he hissed, leering over her like a foul 
octopus. ‘‘It’s mine. It’s only paying up what 
‘you owe me,’’ 

He took out a paper from under the counter 
* and showed it to her: ‘‘Nzw, I’ll tear up the 
thousand dollar note and so we’ll be even,”’ 

Frenzied, she cried: ‘‘No, no! I got to have the 
ring, or I’ll call a policeman.’? And she strug- 
gled against him toward the cash box, 

‘“‘Run to the policeman,’’ he jibed. ‘Take 
your case to the police court, so in all the papers 
your millionaire will read about you.’’ 
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She paused, stunned. 

**T got to have the ring back at any price,’’ she 
gasped. 

He looked at her from under his grinning mask 
of triumph. ‘‘Sign the fifteen hundred dollar 
note, then,’? he commanded. 

Sonya signed. 

Honest Abe blotted the She with meticulous 
eare. After he placed it in the safe beyond the 
girl’s reach, he rubbed his hands and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘Nw, I got the law of the news- 
papers and I got yet also now, the law of the 
courts.’ 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE CHASM. 


For some days Sonya had ceased to go down 
to the settlement. She had eluded Manning, with- 
holding the impetuous warmth of the old days. 
Her evasions baffled and roused him. He missed 
the over-demonstrativeness, the ever-gushing tor- 
rent of emotion, that had once embarrassed him. 
He wanted the old Sonya back. But he tolerantly 
made excuses for her present mood, not at all 
perceiving that it was anything but the super- 
ficial perversity of a young wife. 

He took himself to task and reviewed his daily 
life with Sonya. Had he been considerate in 
money matters, in making allowances for her 
crudity in dealing with guests and servants? Had 
he been tender in serving her, in maintaining the 
atmosphere of their romance? He found him- 
self blameless in every detail. He had been as 
thoughtful of her comfort as any model husband 
could be. 

And yet, why her sudden aloofness? She seemed 
almost deliberately to turn her eyes away from 
him at table. Several times, she had risen much 
earlier than he, and in the library, evenings, be- 
fore retiring, she pored over books, barely no- 
ticing his presence. Why, she seemed almost to 
shun him! 
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His work suffered. His daily programme be- 
came an irksome routine. He could not concen- 
trate as he was accustomed to do. A little frown 
haunted the placid forehead and his blue eyes 
were shadowed with restlessness. 

On an impulse that was strange to him, he left 
the settlement early one evening and went home 
to have a talk with his wife. Astonished not to 
find her in the library, he sought her upstairs in 
their room. She was already in bed. 

‘‘Are you asleep, dear?’’ he murmured, bend- 
ing over her. ~ 

A tender feeling rushed over him. How like a 
little child she looked, tucked there under the 
covers! Her slender body was half turned over, 
her face down and the thick hair spread loosely 
like a shimmer of black satin over the white pil- 
low. A picture of fragile grace she was, as she 
lay there. Hiven the round hip, upthrust, seemed 
frail and childlike to the paternal pity welling in 
his heart. How he longed to take her in his arms 
and pour his strength into her! 

A network of little lines crinkled the high cheek 
bones, and the blue eyes softened into a warm 
smile as he watched her, waiting for her to wake 
up. But she did not stir. He took up a book— 
Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason,’’ it happened 
to be. His efforts to concentrate were in vain. 
The printed page was blotted out by Sonya’s 
face, enigmatic as it had been for him during the 
past few days. Looking up, he was startled by a 
vivid flash of imagination which revealed her 
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naked body through the covers. Herbreasts .. . 
her hips . . . her slender flanks . . . the white- 
ness of her flesh glowing in contrast to her crown 
of black hair. 

The puritan in him stiffened in alarm. What 
madness had come over him, what carnal indeli- 
cacy possessed him? he questioned, bewildered. 
But the next moment, he convinced himself that 
he was sleepy and prepared for bed. 

He lay down beside her. Slowly, his arm reached 
out and hovered over her. A fine hesitancy 
deterred him from waking her, sublimating his 
desire. Gently at last his hand closed over her 
breast. He trembled violently, fighting back the 
impulse to sweep her up and crush her to him. 

Close as he was to her, feeling under his palm 
the rise and fall of her bosom, he did not suspect 
that Sonya was awake, as she had been awake 
when he entered. : 

She had crept into bed early, hoping for sleep, 
but knowing only too well that her heart and brain 
were too racked for sleep. Her worries goaded her 
more cruelly at night than in the daytime. That 
afternoon, Honest Abe had stabbed at her 
again with another blackmailing letter. She had 
sat shivering in the chilly house, aching to escape 
—but where? At the settlement the very air was 
poisoned with the busy-busyness of philanthro 
pists and their hired band of social workers. 

As she brooded through sleepless hours, the 
fear that Manning would find her out and fail to 
understand became an obsession. How could she 
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make him understand—he whose mind was so 
clear and straight—that her very crookedness in 
her evil pact with Honest Abe was at bottom 
_ only a consuming love for him? How could she 
make him, who was so sane, so logical, see the 
burning madness of her passion, which had 
destroyed every trace of prudence and self- 
preservation that she had once had like other 
people? 

And yet she had to tell him about her degrad- 
ing deal with Honest Abe. She had to tell him, 
too, that the settlement had become a hideous 
mockery that she could no longer endure. Her 
own lies gathered around her, coiling about her 
throat until they were strangling her. 

She was in no mood for caresses now. She 
wanted to face him and tell him all—know where 
she stood with him. His hand on her breast, his 
body edging closer, became an invasion of her 
soul when it was wrestling with such cruel prob- 
lems, 

Pretending to wake up suddenly, she shook 
him off with a brusque movement and turned 
farther away from him to the edge of the bed. 

Startled and hurt, he tried to withdraw far over 
to his side, but his hot desire only drove him 
closer to her. Again his hand fumbled on her 
shoulder and slipped into the valley of her breast. 

*‘Don’t, don’t! I’m so tired!’’ she said sharp- 
ly, stinging him with the ice of her indifference. 

He lay a long while wondering what had hap- 
pened to the ardent passion of his priestess of 
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romance, who had been so eager to give all to him 
at Greenwold! A wounded pride that he thought 
unworthy of him stabbed him to the core. A sen- 
sitiveness that forbade him to force himself upon 
his wife made him seek to control his desire, to 
calm himself, to try to sleep. 

But sleep was impossible to him. And sleep 
was impossible to Sonya. They lay a long, long 
time listening with sharpened nerves to. each 
other’s breathing. The scent of her young body 
intoxicated his brain, peamentee his senses irre- 
sistibly. 

Throb by throb, all Manning’s attempts at self- 
control ebbed. The fear of being repulsed again 
by her made him suffer agonies, but his hand in- 
voluntarily reached for her under the covers. To 
his amazement, instead of a tense, unresponsive 
body, he found a yielding softness to his touch. 

Sonya’s mood had imperceptibly changed. 
Sheer propinquity had softened her' resistance. 
‘A desperate hope had come to her. Now, if ever, 
when he desired her so keenly, was the time to 
confide to him the tortures and humiliations 
she had suffered from the sordid pact with 
Honest Abe. Now was the time to open up 
her soul to her husband and tell him how 
she had been driven by day and night to win him— 
how the wold urge to please had seemed to justify 
lies and self-abasement and all manners of sub- 
terfuge. She ached to confess all—everything— 
only to assure herself how deeply he understood 
and forgave, A moment of yielding closeness. A 
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moment of love. Then, after such a moment, 
would be the ideal time to unburden her heart to 
him, 

She turned ‘frankly toward, him, “laying her 


’ cheek against his. In his pleased sense of victory, 


he abandoned all subtlety. He pressed his hard 
lips to her lips, and violently strained her to him. 

His instant of thrillmg triumph was tinged 
swiftly with shame. He felt vaguely that he 
should say something to her. But there was no- 
thing at the moment in his puritan heart but an 
apology for his lust, and silence seemed more 
delicate. Turning away from her he lay on his 
back, staring baffled into the dark. What was this 
sharp sense of guilt that so quickly blotted out 
his passion? Slowly a wave of physical languor 
crept up his body, engulfed his brain, and he fell 
asleep. 

Shame and disillusion charged through Sonya. 
The disaster to her thwarted love was reflected 
in her wounded, quivering body. Her flesh was 
raw and hurt by the insult of his incapacity for 
love. Real love, real tenderness, the imaginative - 
subtlety that makes togetherness beautiful, were 
not in him. 

She had been too enamored, too illusioned, in 
the first weeks of their honeymoon, to demand 
anything but the opportunity to give. The cold- 
ness, the shallowness, of his emotional nature had 
seemed to her at first an alluring reserve that im- 
pelled her to seek him more and more. Till now, 
she had felt that behind the rich, still curtain of 
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his puritan austerity was waiting for her a great 
revelation—a flame of a soul higher and finer 
than hers. At last the curtain was down, There 
was no revelation, no flame—only the pale flicker 
of a burnt-out star, only the winter coldness of a 
sterile race. 

She had expected suns to burst forth at the con- 
summation of their togetherness, and all it had 
led to was a dark, impenetrable void that none 
of her ardor could pierce. She knew now that 
there had never been any real togetherness be- 
tween them. There had never been on his part 
any spiritual reaching out to her, any personal 
seeking that gives life and substance to a love. 
For all the fire and passion that had rushed out 
of her heart to him, there had always been a 
chasm between them, She had been too blind to 
see till now the furious animosity of tempera- . 
ments that clashed as theirs clashed. But as she 
watched him sleeping there beside her with his 
calm, saint-like face, she knew that just as fire 
and water cannot fuse, neither could her Russian’ 
Jewish soul fuse with the stolid, the unimagin- 
ative, the invulnerable thickness of this New Eng- 
land puritan. 

With her, passion marched naked: with him al- 
ways veiled—shame always when the veil was 
drawn, 

All night long, she tossed about, choking with 
outrage—burning up with hate of the man sleep- 
ing so serenely. Anger mounted sullenly in her as 
the hurt of her roused and unsatisfied desire tore — 
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through her body liked a torturing ffury., By 
morning she had reached a pitch of smouldering 
wrath, ready to flare out at the slightest pro- 
vocation against her treacherous saint. 

She could no longer endure lying there beside 
him, her wrought-up nerves racked with sleep- 
lessness. Before dawn, she-rose and dressed 
hurriedly to escape from their stiflmg bedroom. 
Through empty, forbidding rooms she paced and 
finally fled to the yard for a sight of the sky, a 
breath of air. When she turned into the house 
again, he was at the breakfast table, waiting 
formally for her to appear. 

Innocent of any suspicion of misunderstanding, 
he beamed with pale dignity. 

‘Good morning, dear. Are you coming with 
me to the settlement to-day?’’ 

Sonya looked at him coldly, wondering how a 
man in whose arms she had lain, a man she had 
loved and lived with, could be so obtuse. Did he 
not realize how he had hurt her last night? Could 
he not feel the blow he had dealt to their love? 

“‘T am through with your settlement,’’ she flung 
with finality. 

‘What do you mean?’’ He straightened up 
severely and stared at her. ‘‘Have you lost 
interest in the work?”’ 

“Settlement business ain’t work. It’s only a 
make-believe, afake. Your settlement is a lie, like 
all settlements are lies.’’ 

‘“Why—Sonya!’’ He leaned across the table, 
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rendered almost speechless by her heresy, the of- 
fense against his whole theory of life. 

“‘Last night I wanted to tell you things about 
myself, only you fell asleep so quick.’’ She paused 
to see whether he understood the cause of her 
bitterness, but he remained untouched—self- 
centered in his righteous amazement. ‘‘Settle- 
ments!’’ she challenged, bringing her fist down 
on the table, ‘‘It’s fit for jokes in comic papers, 
the whole show-off of uplift work, And you make 
printed reports from it and read your own lies 
for the gospel truth. I thought your settlement 
would be different. But your own report that 
you’re so proud of is a comic paper in itself.’’ 

‘‘Sonya—is it you or I who have gone mad?’’ 
came through tight lips. ‘‘What is there so comic 
about my report?’’ 

“‘Friendly visits! Five hundred and fifty of 
them—five hundred and fifty insults added to the 
injuries of the poor! The large attendance at 
your social room! Do you know how your hired 
workers ‘pull in’ the boys and girls by hook or 
crook? I can tell you—I know!’’ 

He stared, baffled. ‘‘You? Good God! You 
were so eager to join me!’’ 

“*Yes, but it was a lie,’’? she hurled at him. 
‘*Only one of my lies, because I was in love with 
you, fool that I was!’’ 

‘‘Lies?’? he gasped. ‘*What? When?’’ 

Sonya clutched at her bosom, fighting for 
breath, forcing back tears. Even in her fury she 
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wondered how she had ever been capable of so 
much passion for this man. 


“‘T don’t know how it began, one lie after an- 
other. But it was all because I was so crazy for 
you. I can’t tell you a thing that you’d under- 
stand. Hach one is worse than the next. But— 
yes—lI will tell you this: I got you by lies. I got 
to pay Honest Abe, the pawnbroker, fifteen 
hundred dollars. He—he tortures me with hig 
blackmail. He—’’ 

Manning made a quick movement toward her. 
«And you had this burden on your mind all this 
time?’’? came in a tender voice, as he put his arm 
around her. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me, dear? You 
know, darling, I never wish you to lack for any- 
thing again. You know what I have is yours.’’ 

Sonya drew herself away from him, violently, 
unable to speak, 

‘‘Poor child!’? Manning grew more tender. 
**You are nervously overwrought. The only thing 
I cannot understand is why you have not told me 
before. Was it for some of your family that you 
are in debt? Tell me, dear.’’ 

‘‘Hamily? Nonsense! I’ve done nothing for my 
family!’’ She flung the words at him with an up- 
raised hand. ‘‘I’m no charity saint like you. I’ve 
done nothing for anybody. I lied—lied—lied! For 
me—me—myself! God! How I lied! How I tore 
and twisted everything in me—only to get you!’’ 

“‘So much you loved me,’’ he said fatuously, 
‘*that you would suffer all this to get me!’’ Then 
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with sudden harsh suspicion: ‘‘Or was it my 
money you wanted?’’ 

‘“‘Money? You fool! I wanted you!’ 

‘Wanted me? You got me.’’ 

‘What have I got? A house like a prison. Ser- 
vants like jailers. Have I got a lover? No! I got 
a husband. I’m starving. I’m dying under your 
very eyes. And you don’t see it. You don’t know 
it. I want love—love. I cannot live without 
love!?? 

Something deep down in him answered the cry 
of her youth. He made an instinctive movement 
toward her. He wanted to seize her in his arms, 
crush her to him, make her utterly his. But the 
pride of generations of Mannings held him back 
as the torrent of her insulting reproaches burst 
forth. 

“‘T lied to get you, But what did you get me 
for? To make me over? To make me part of your 
social experiment—part ‘of your Christian re- 
form? . f 

“‘T am a liar, But you are a cheat. You go 
around preaching democracy and the brother- 
hood of man. But you don’t want my people. You 
never loved me for me, myself. You only love 
dead traditions. Your only religion is your family 
pride.”’ 

Exalted by her anger, Sonya was as on a moun- 
tain-top, judging, weighing and seeing utter loss. 

‘¢What have I lied to get? A cold fish. A high- 
brow. An educated hypocrite. A man who talks 
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high words about the soul and hasn’t spirit 
enough to get even my body! 

“‘Tf we had children, how would I know that 
they’d be flesh and blood, or something like you? 
‘The lowest from my people that you sneer at, has 
more life in his body, more fire in his soul than 
you, with all your higher edutation.’’ 

His tradition, his background, all that he stood 
for in a formal world of convention bade him 
scorn her. But her words bore down upon 
him with a resistless force, held him listening 
against his will with an intentness with which he 
had never listened to her before. He felt suddenly 
near to life as if Sonya were tearing away veils 
between him and reality. Perhaps at this mo- 
ment he was more truly in love with Sonya, more 
held by the untamed passion of her spirit than 
ever before. She ceased to be merely a beautiful 
body, but became for him woman—the sphinx— 
the eternal mystery. The girl whom he thought 
so simple suddenly loomed over him—an un- 
known personality. 

‘‘Last night, how I wanted you to love me! 
How I needed love! But not love as you know it. 
I wanted to be you and you to be me. I wanted 
from you life and you gave me death. Your kisses 
and embraces last night were not love.’’ 

‘What was it then?’’ 

‘‘Tt was the murder of love. The kind of love 
aman goes to a street-woman for. I don’t sell 
my love. I give it.’’ 

‘“‘You’re insane, Sonya,’’ he said coldly. 
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**You’ve lost complete control of yourself. We 
will end this discussion, here and now, and con- 
tinue it only when you know what you are saying 
and can talk reasonably. I assure you, I do not 
hold you responsible for anything you have said 
now.’’ 

‘“‘You can’t shut me up. I know what I am 
saying. I’m not yet crazy. You must listen. You 
shall listen. I lied because the world cheated me 
of my youth, It burned in me for beauty and here 
I was trapped by poverty in a prison of ugliness 
—dirt—soul-wasting want. What chance had I 
to tear myself out from the black life of poverty 
but to marry myself rich? If I waited till I could 
save up enough from my wages for one Hollins 
dress, I’d be old and wrinkled and baldheaded 
and toothless as Rockefeller. I couldn’t wait. I’m 
young. I wanted things now—now—now! I want- 
ed life. I wanted love. I wanted beauty while I 
was still young enough to live and to love and 
enjoy the beautiful, Why shouldn’t I lie for what 
my youth cried?”’ 

She came close to him and snapped her fingers 
in his face in a gesture of utter contempt, ‘‘Do 
you hear? Do you understand, my high-brow 
husband? I owe a pawnbroker fifteen hundred 
dollars to get you.’’ 

Angry at the shame her confession roused in 
her, she suddenly pulled from her bosom the let- 
ter demanding fifteen hundred dollars, the amount 
of thé note she had signed to Honest Abe. She 
flung it at him and demanded, ‘‘Read this.’’ 
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With a dazed frown, he took the letter and read 
it twice before he grasped its significance. Then 
his face grew harsh as he turned to her. 

‘‘You owe this pawnbroker fifteen hundred dol- 
lars—my name involved! What does it mean?’? 

His grimness hardened her. 

‘‘T needed money. I needed to have my room 
beautiful when you came to see me. Honest 
Abe only lent me a hundred, but he made me 
sign to give him five hundred after—after—”’ 

‘‘After what?’’ he cried. 

‘‘After I married you. But I was ashamed to 
ask you for money right away, so he made me 
sign a bigger note.’’ 

Manning looked again at the letter. 

*<T see,’? he said, cold and frowning. ‘‘You 
borrowed on your prospects, Is that in the note?”’ 

$¢Vasg,?? 

‘‘Tt must be paid instantly. My name in the 
hands of that Jew!’’ 

His scorn scorched and crushed her, as he al- 
most leaped out of the dining room to his study 
where the safe was. He returned in a few minutes. 

‘‘You must come immediately with me to the 
Jew’s place.’’ 

**T won’t. I won’t take orders. ”’ 

‘‘Very well,’? he cut and froze her with his icy 
tone. ‘‘I’ll go alone. Your Jew won’t refuse 
cash.’? 

He paused and penetrated her with the steely 
coldness of his cold blue eyes. ‘‘Now,’’ he panted, 
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for the first time betraying emotion, ‘‘now I see 
why you dared not look me in the face.”’ 

‘Then you don’t understand nothing?’’ she 
pleaded. 

‘“‘There seems nothing to understand except 
that I’m through with you.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ came from pallid lips. 
‘“*You want we should divorce?’’ 

Colder than ever, the puritan glowered at her. 

‘‘Divoree!’’ he said with frigid contempt. 
‘‘There has never been a divorce in the Manning 
family. I am married to you. We stay under one 
roof. But we are through.,’’ 

‘‘Why, why?’’? she shrieked wildly, snatching 
at his hand. 

But he folded his arms and sat in stolid silence, 
a bleak smile on his lips. So this was his priestess 
of romance—the woman of the people that was to 
bring him new life, for his work—a schemer, an 
adventuress! He felt his blood congeal to ice - 
as he stared at her. 

““Hit me, hurt me, yell at me, but don’t sit there 
condemning me, you dead lump of self-righteous- 
ness!’’ 

Like granite he sat, a grim judge who had al- 
ready passed judgment. | 

‘“‘You faking saint—bloodless higher-up! You 
allrightnik! you never lied in your life! You 
never did wrong! You never budged from the 
straight footsteps of your ancestors, because 
you’re as dead in your stony goodness as those in 
their graves!’’ 
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A withering pity, an insulting toleration, 
showed in his face as he got up without a word and 
left the room, She heard him slam the front door 
and hurry down the brownstone steps. 

Stunned—outraged—Sonya stumbled blindly 
to her room, On the way, she met the butler, His 
pug-nosed face, stiff with silly dignity, thrust si- 
lent condemnation at her. She could have struck 
him, the repulsive blockhead! But she made her 
way up the stairs. On the first landing, an in- 
solent titter sounded and an assembly of inquis- 
itive maids scattered, throwing backward glances 
of veiled criticism. Never before in the history 
of the Manning household had a quarrel been 
heard, and wherever she turned she could feel 
them gloating greedily over the scandal. 

The corridor leading up to her room was lined 
with the portraits of Manning’s ancestors. They 
‘seemed to step out of their frames and follow 
her, grimly reproving. She did not know which 
she hated more—the veiled contempt of the pussy- 
footed inferiors, the servants; or the trap-like 
mouths, the gimlet eyes, of the arrogant higher- 
ups, his ancestors. 

“‘T, Sonya Vrunsky—I a Manning!’’ she cried 
at her rebellious face in the mirror. ‘‘I, married 
to that empty, stupid higher-up, that self- 
righteous cold fish that calls himself a man? 
Never would I let the ashes of such a bloodless 
name smother me.”’ 

She snatched a pillow and hurled it at the 
painted features of the pious great-aunt who had 
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refused to wear silk that had come in a Sunday 
boat. 

‘“‘T, a living, breathing human, tied up for life 
to a cold mummy like him? I stay with a man I 
hate and despise, under one roof? No—not all the 
marriage rites in the world, not all the dead pride 
of Manning’s virtuous ancestry that never knew 
divorce, can keep me in this prison a moment 
longer !’” 

And without stopping to pack or to take any 
of her belongings, she seized her hat and coat and 
rushed out. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“FOR THE TRUTH THEY BURN YOU” 


Darkness! Helplessness! Sonya felt herself 
losing consciousness of everything except the 
terrible sensation of sinking—sinking—lower and 
lower into an unknown, unutterable sea of dark- 
ness. 

Slowly, like a drowning man rising to the sur- 
face again, she felt breath by breath her 
consciousness returning. She opened her eyes. 
She looked about her. Where was she? What 
had happened to her? How did she get here? 
Thread by thread she tried to piece together her 
straggling thoughts. 

She had had a fight with Manning that morn- 
ing. She had left his home after that. She had 
taken the bus and ridden till it stopped. Then 
walked till she was too tired to walk any further. 
Evening was coming on, but she was too tired to 
walk back and find a place to sleep for the night, 

She felt like something dying that cannot bear 
the sight or sound of life. 

Her body was—spent. But her mind could 
not stop thinking. Her mind went on and on. 
Physical exhaustion only sharpened the throb- 
bing nerves of thought and feeling. 

She saw with burning clearness every detail of 
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her life with Manning. With an agonizing reality 
she relived her love-making, her marriage, the 
slow piling up of disillusion upon disillusion until 
the final crash when all that had once been love 
had turned to hate. 

Her mind kept going round and round in the 
narrow circle of her past. Like a tantalizing tune 
that cannot be shaken off, it cried in her, ‘‘ Waste 
—waste—emptiness and waste!”’ 

‘¢Ach! Only to stop thought! Only to deaden 
feeling!’? She struggled vainly with herself. ‘‘Is 
there no bottom to futility?’’ 

But like a piece of machinery that has been 

wound up, so her mind kept going on and on, 
without her volition. 
_ A picture of herself as she had been in Mrs. 
Peltz’s dirty, little hall-room! She saw herself a 
living thing caught in the trap of poverty, ugli- 
ness and dirt. Her youth cried in her: ‘‘Hiscape! 
Escape! Push—push—up—up—up where the 
higher-ups live! Up where the worry for bread 
and rent does not exist! Up where there’s life 
and love and beauty!’ 

Then Manning, the prince of higher-ups, came. 
He would be her savior. With him she would real- 
ize all that her heart desired. Then everything in 
her centered on one thing—one thing only—to 
catch on to him—to marry him! 

Well, she had achieved what she had set out to 
achieve. She had made herself Mrs. Manning. 
And what had she gotten out of her conquest? 
Nothing—nothing. How unreal, how less than 
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nothing were the million emotions she had ex- 
perienced in her mad infatuation! She felt like a 
lunatic who had gone up in a balloon to grasp the 
colors of the rainbow, suddenly awakening with a » 
crash back to earth. The only thing real in her 
unreal experience was the gnawing sense of 
nothingness. 

Hours passed, but still sane sat no more 
moving than to sink lower her head. The far-off 
clatter of a milkwagon, the rumbling of a car 
roused her slightly. It was night no longer. With 
the coming of morning her introspection merged 
into the immediate practical question of what to 
do now. 

Her dreams had fallen but she was still left. 
She had to go on with what there was left of her. 
Resolutely, she rose to her feet and went back to 
the subway. 

The trains were crowded with people bound 
for work. In the faces of all about her Sonya 
recognized the hounded look of those driven by 
the struggle for a living. 

Her heart tightened with fear. ‘‘Ach! I wanted 
to run away from the worry for bread and here 
I am back again to where I started. 

““Who can help me get a job?’’ she asked her- 
self, remembering that she had less than fifty 
dollars in her purse. 

A quick thought of Hollins flashed through her 
mind. She was not Manning’s wife any longer, 
so she could go to Hollins. He would understand 
her. To him she would go for advice. She real- 
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ized with surprise how the months of absorption — 


in Manning had blotted out the thought of Hol- 
lins. With new clarity, she felt now that Hollins 
was infinitely the superior man, ‘‘an artist with 
a born understanding for crazy people like me,’’ 
she thought. The man who had dressed her so 
divinely for the love of beauty, who had valued 
her for the very things that Manning hated, he 
would help her now in her great need. 

A new light leaped into her eyes as she mur- 
mured, ‘‘To Hollins I will go immediately.’’ 

With buoyant step and beaming face she got 
out of the subway and almost ran in the direction 
of Hollins’ workshop, She had not gone very far 
when she stopped herself with a sudden bitter 
realization that this was quite a different crisis 
from her first need of Hollins. 

‘<Then I was all inspiration and fire, I didn’t 
ask him for anything—only clothes. But now I’m 
a beggarin. He’d either have to take money out 
of his pocket, or give me ajob. And I can’t stand 
that—not from him.’’ 

In an instant, she was dashed down from the 
heights and driven forth, a bruised and broken 
Hagar wandering in a wilderness toward an un- 
known goal. . 

“Oi weh!’’ She clutched at her bosom. ‘‘I want 
so much to go to Hollins. I’m dying for a little 
understanding. Only I can’t—I can’t go to him 
—hbecause—because—’’ 

To her own amazement, she burst out weeping 
in the middle of the street. 
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‘¢ Anywhere else I’ll go—to Gittel, Lipkin, any- 
body, anywhere, to get help. But not from him.’’ 

A torn and tragic figure, Sonya rushed up the 
steps of the Ghetto News, half an hour later. She 
who had always been so fastidious; so super- 
sensitive about the details of her dress, looked 
now a dishevelled, crumpled thing. Her face was 
stained, her eyes ringed, black and hollow with 
sleeplessness. Wisps of her hair stuck to her 
forehead and the coat she had thrown on in a 
hurry was buttoned all awry. 

““Gittel, ‘that Jew,’ he said to me— your Jew!’ 
With all his high words of brotherhood, it came 
out, his hidden hate of the Jew.’’ 

‘“Who? What? For God’s sake, talk connected !’’ 
Gittel peered bewildered through thick-lensed 
glasses. ‘‘You jump in like a crazy from a lunatic 
asylum.”’ 

“Me he holds for the same thing like the crook, 
the bloodsucker, Honest Abe!’’ 

“God from the world! Who are you talking 
about?’’ 

‘Manning, the cold fish, the allrighinik! I left 
him,’’ 

Gittel’s dull eyes flamed up with cruel satisfac- 
tion, 

“‘Nu? Was I right your saint would find you 
out?’ 

Immersed in her tragedy, Sonya did not see 
the triumphant gleam in Gittel’s eyes, so she 
rushed right on. 

‘*He didn’t find out anything. I told him every- 
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thing myself, but it was like talking to a stone 
wall. What hurt me the most was the quickness 
with which he rushed to clear his name. His 
name, that’s all he cares about!’’ 

Gittel’s quick mind pieced together the broken 
bits of information that Sonya threw at her 
hysterically. For the first time since she had 
known the girl, she felt justified in her condem- 
nation of Sonya as a vampire, a love pirate, who 
would some day meet her deserts. Her own 
mediocrity seemed vindicated by Sonya’s down- 
fall. She, Gittel had never climbed, so she had 
never fallen. 

‘‘Tell me all. How did it happen?’’ urged Git- 
tel, feigning sympathy only to hear more of the 
other’s heartbreak. And as Sonya went on lay- 
ing bare her wounded pride, the bitter pangs of 
her disillusion, the spinster found balm for her 
own inferiority that had never dared wrest from 
the years one live experience, one mad moment of 
surrender to her ache for love. 

‘‘The Anglo-Saxon coldness, it’s centuries of 
solid ice that all the suns of the sky can’t melt, 
Nobody can tell what that frozen iciness is, ex- 
cept those that got to live with it. Think of the 
bloodless inhumanity of it, when we hate each 
other like poison, when our eyes stab each other 
like daggers, he wants me to stay with him yet 
under one roof, for the sake of his puritan pride 
that there was never a divorce in his family!’’ 

Gittel drank in every word, making honey out 
of Sonya’s bitterness. 
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“‘Nu, so what are you going to do?’’ asked the 
older woman with smooth sympathy, envious even 
of the pangs and hurts of this broken romance. 

“<'Mhis office feels like warm heaven to me now,”’ 
eried Sonya, her face beaming again with recup- 
erative youth. She ran her hands over the broken 
plaster on the wall, seized a handful of papers 
loaded with dust, picked up a grimy chair. ‘‘Oz 
weh! Gottwnu! Give me dirt, rags, confusion, 
only never to live again with pussy-footed ser- 
vants and dustless rooms. I’ve come back to my 
own people, to my real work. Where’s Lipkin?’’ 

Gittel’s smouldering jealousy flared into swift 
anger. 

“Your own people!’’ she taunted. ‘‘Who are 
your own people, after you married yourself to 
a Christian?’’ 

‘‘Well—’’ stammered Sonya, ‘‘But my work—’’ 

“*And what’s your ‘work’ but to vamp men?’’ 
flared Gittel. ‘‘Didn’t you kill Lipkin—make 
mush of your Anglo-Saxon saint? They all said 
his settlement began to go to pieces the minute 
you got hold of him,’’ 

With a gesture of scorn, she spat on the floor ; 

“Pfui! What are you after—more limelight? 
The papers got tired featuring the poor slum girl 
who married a millionaire. So you’re putting on 
another setting for your stage!”’ 

“‘You false thing! And I thought you my 
friend.’’ 

Sonya leaped to her feet, ready to rush out of 
the place, when she saw Lipkin in the doorway. 
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“‘You here, Sonya?’’ He paled in amazement at 
the sight of her. : 

“‘T want to see you in your office.’? She fol- 
lowed him to the dingy room and closed the door, 
so that Gittel should not hear her. 

So stunned was Lipkin by the haggard, tear- 
stained Sonya that he stared dumbly, his hands 
twitching. 

‘“‘T want my old column back. Can you fix it 
for me?’’ Sonya pleaded. 

“‘Column—you again for that work?’’ 

<‘T can do it a million times better now. You’ll 
see. I left Manning like I stand, like I am, with 
empty hands, and I got to get a job at once.’’ 

Lipkin shrivelled with embarrassment. He 
looked at the woman he had once worshipped, 
fallen from her heights now, with a sordid request 
for a job. Pathos and terror fought in his breast 
at this specter of his old love that had come to 
put an end to his illusions. His instinctive horror 
of coping with reality caused, him to hate the 
sudden responsibility thrust upon him, 

‘‘T am not the boss,’’ he stuttered, shamed at 
his own inadequacy to meet the situation like a 
man. ‘‘The publisher’s the boss. I got to ask 
him. The column was discontinued, you see.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a matter of life and death for me to get 
something to do—at once. Ain’t you the editor? 
Can’t you make for me a new job?’’ 

“Ut, now you take me by the neck to help you!’’ 
A harsh rasp came into his voice as he muttered 
in querulous protest, ‘‘Why did you sell yourself 
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for that faker’s millions, only to come back to 
me??? 

Sonya’s chest caved in with her sinking spirits. 
His failure to respond to her need bruised her at 
the moment—a treacherous betrayal of the love 
he once vowed to her. She could not defend her- 
self; she could not speak. But she felt her heart 
one great sob. 

**Oi, how you look now!’’ came from Lipkin, 
unable to hide his shock of revulsion at the change 
in her. Her broken spirit, her poverty, made him 
shrink from her now, as once she in her power 
had shrunk from him. ‘‘You’re like a ghost from 
the grave. How could a Jewish paper take you 
on now? You killed yourself with the people after 
your Christian marriage.”’ 

For a long, long moment, Sonya looked him 
squarely in the face, straight into his eyes. Her 
lips parted as if to speak, but no words came to 
her. Buttoning up her coat, she turned, head 
high, and fled from the room. 

She walked blindly through the streets of the 
East Side. Again the thought of Hollins came 
to her, and this time in a clearer flash of intuition. 
She realized with finality that she could not go to 
Hollins in the bankruptcy of her spirit. She could 
not go to him as a suppliant for help. Something 
deep down in her that she could not understand— 
she knew it was not pride—it was not anything 
she could name; but she could not show herself 
to Hollins while she was merely an uncreative 
failure, 
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‘¢Never will I go to him less than an equal. But 
how can I make myself with Hollins alike? I got 
to do something, make something of myself. But 
how? What?’’ 

She paused in front of a Grand Street shop 
window. With an abstracted gaze, she scanned 
the display of gaudy, cheap dresses. How horri- 
ble they looked! What a complete antithesis to 
the Hollins clothes to which she had so quickly 
and so naturally become accustomed! Her mind 
leaped to an obvious conclusion. 

‘Why can’t I do something to make me with 
my love of clothes? It will tear me to pieces if I 
don’t work it out into something—this need for 
the beautiful. That’s what Jaky Solomon had the 
sense to do.’’ 

The whole history of Jacques Hollins’ roman- 
tic rise from his Division Street basement to his 
palace of fashion on Fifth Avenue surged in her 
memory like bubbling champagne. The eternal 
urge of her race to rise—to rise—to transmute 
failure, heartbreak and despair into a driving will 
to conquer—swept her up to the heights of hope 
again. 

‘‘T can’t go to Paris, like Jaky Solomon did, 
but there’s a school of design in New York. 
There’s where [’ll learn it all.’’ 

Without loss of time, she found the address in 
the telephone book and summoned a cab as if she 
still had John Manning’s fortune behind her. 

She darted up the steps of an imposing granite 
building entirely devoted to the various arts of 
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design. In the office of the dress department she 
paused, then charged up to the desk marked 
“*DIREOCTOR.’’ 

‘‘T want to make myself for a designer,’’ she 
panted breathlessly. ‘‘How quickly can I learn 
abe’ 

A man with a thick neck and small eyes set 
close together, looked up and answered stolidly: 

‘‘Our course is two years, and the tuition fee 
is three hundred dollars a year, Payments must 
be made in advance.’’ 

‘‘Three hundred dollars down! Two years!’’ 
She stared at him imploringly and fumbled at the 
few remaining bills in her purse. ‘‘Only forty 
dollars I got. Can’t I pay you out later on?’’ 

He frowned unsympathetically. ‘‘If we went in 
for that sort of arrangement, where would we 
land? Our rule is cash down. Otherwise, we’d 
go out of business in no time.”’ 

The man’s callous indifference to her need 
stung her like a personal insult. Hollins had 
spoiled her for such sordid dickering. 

‘‘Ts it only for business you teach how to make 
beautiful things?’’ she demanded. 

A snicker shook the plump form of the director. 
‘“‘The Fifth Avenue shops are designing for love, 
aren’t they? If you don’t believe me, go to 
Jacques Hollins and find out how much he charges 
for a gown!’ 

Sonya’s cheeks became bloodless, An engulf- 
ing faintness silenced her. The very mention of 
Hollins’ name depressed her now. Hven this thick- 
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necked director knew enough to admit that Hol- 
lins was first in design. How long would she have 
to struggle before she came up to him? 

‘‘What’s happened to me?’’ she asked herself 
in a grip of fear. ‘‘I—Sonya Vrunsky—turned 
down by a man! I used to be able to get any- 
thing I wanted when I only wanted it enough. All 
doors used to fling open for me the minute IL 
knocked. And now they all turn me down.’’ Her 
hands clenched in panic. ‘‘Is it because I no 
longer believe in myself? Did that frozen phi- 
lanthropist kill the fire in me?’’ 

Walking down the steps of the School of 
Design, her knees weakened. She leaned against 
a pillar for breath and remembered she had not 
eaten all day. At the first hotel, she dragged her 
self in, ill-looking and distraught. and asked for 
a room, She felt she must throw herself down 
somewhere and rest a moment before she could 
eat. 

The clerk scrutinized her suspiciously. 

‘‘Where’s your baggage?’’ he asked with an 
offensive leer. 

‘‘T have none, but I’ll pay in advance.’’ Sonya 
fingered nervously at her purse. 

The bill that she thrust at the clerk seemed to 
embarrass him. He turned it over, clearing his 
throat and frowning. 

‘‘In the circumstances, I must ask for refer- 
ences,’’ he said formally. 

‘‘Why references?’’ she flared, ‘‘Ain’t my 
money good enough?’’ 
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‘We have no more vacant rooms,’’ he evaded, 
with dignified finality. 

‘‘Are you refusing me because I got no bag- 
gage, or because I got no escort?’’ Sonya asked 
in bitter revolt. 

‘‘Both,’? he answered, And he shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away. 

‘“‘Hor the truth they burn you!’’ From some 
deep racial well of her being, strange words that 
she vaguely remembered flashed across her mind. 
‘“‘Wor the truth they burn you!’’ she repeated. 
‘*God from the world! For the first time in my 
life, I wanted to be honest with myself. For the 
first time I wanted to lift myself out of my lies. 
And that’s why they’re all down on me.”’ 

Outside in the street she found she was crying. 
The clerk’s insulting manner had been like a blow 
from a bully. And she was powerless to defend 
herself now. She was helpless—shelterless, 

Lipkin’s and Gittel’s bitter words burned 
through her again: ‘‘Why did you sell yourself 
for that faker’s millions?’’ . . . ‘*You killed 
yourself with the people after your Christian 
qmarriage.’*5,,.. 9. “Your .work?...What’s 
your work but to vamp men?’ 

Sheer exhaustion seemed to drag her to the 
ground and she leaned against a cold iron lamp- 
post for support. 

A cry broke from her: ‘‘Why is it, when you 
learn already a little about life, then the chance 
to live is gone from you?’’ 

Her very despair roused her for battle. ‘‘My. 
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chance to live gone from me? Are these pin, 
headed worms I met to-day my chance to live? 

‘‘Lipkin—Gittel—my once-called friends, what 
are they? Vultures ready to pounce on my bad 
luck, only because I had the brains to rise over 
them.’’ 

She started to walk on and then paused, lifting 
a tragic face to the sky. 

‘‘Where in this whole world can I turn to? Even 
the gods are against me, because I couldn’t stand 
the mean luck to which I was born. Because I 
wanted to grab by force love, power, the place 
higher up, the gods got jealous of me.”’ 

Rebellion clenched her fists. 

‘‘T did what I did because I had to,’’ she cried. 

As Don Quixote once tilted at windmills, so 
Sonya Vrunsky flung out her arms in battle with 
the deaf and dumb air, 

‘‘T’ll fight the whole world against me. I alone, 
without a roof over my head, I am I. Now that 
I’ve no one to hold on to, I have me, myself. In me 
is my strength. I alone will yet beat them all.’’ 

She walked on. <A few blocks distant was a 
woman’s hotel. Sonya knew it was the only place 
she could get immediate shelter. The room to 
which she was shown was narrow, cell-like, devoid 
of any touch of individuality. As she flung her- 
self on the white-enameled bed and looked at the 
blank walls, she felt that the dark, dirty little 
rooms of Mrs, Peltz’s Essex Street tenement 
were far more livable than this hard, institutional 
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cleanliness deprived of one breath of human 
warmth. 

But the complete sense of desolation did not 
take hold of Sonya until she got down to the din- 
‘ing room. The sea of segregated women buzzing 
at all the tables around, made her feel lost in a 
desert of nonentities, as in a swarm of neuter 
bees. There were all kinds of professional and 
business women and working-girls. But they had 
one thing in common—abnormal repression of 
femininity. Their faces were devitalized, ardor- 
less—the faces of women who have shut love out 
of their lives. 

‘*Self-condemned nuns, without even the satis- 
faction of religion,’’ thought Sonya. ‘‘It’s a liv- 
ing sepulcher of old maids. Who but Anglo- 
Saxon women could so sterilize out of their hearts 
the hunger for men that makes life? This prison 
of females is more killing than a settlement!’’ 

Back in her cell of a room, the fear of her un- 
certain future thickened about her like a stifling 
fog. 

It came to her with a ghastly shock that she 
was like one who had been at a gay party, the 
center of light and color and song. Suddenly the 
lights had been switched off and she found her- 
self in the dark, alone, 

“‘T had in my two hands everything I once 
dreamed and longed for when I was in the Essex 
Street tenement by Mrs. Peltz. I had everything 
—husband, house, beautiful clothes. Why did I 
have to leave it all??? 
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She paused in her thought and then answered 
herself: ‘‘Because I really had nothing. Hven 
my love for him was only a lie, because you can’t 
love a man that drives you to be different from 
what you are. Never with him was I me, myself! 

‘“‘F'rom him I wanted beauty, and I lost even 
the little beauty that was in me, because I lived a 
lie with him. There is no beauty for me unless L 
can express myself, unless I can be in the open 
what I am.’’ 

She was determined to get out of the dehuman- 
izing atmosphere of the woman’s hotel. The 
very next day she would look for a job. With a 
humility that was strange to her, she conceded 
that she would have to begin at the bottom. 

‘¢ Anything—anywhere—waitress, typewriter, 
saleswoman—any work I’ll start with—only 
where there are living people, not uplifters and 
not old maids,’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FEEL OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 


For several days, Sonya had been struggling 
to adapt herself to the soul-killing work of a wait- 
ress. When she applied for the job at the Herald 
Square buffet, the front eating-room had seemed 
so warm and inviting, so superior to most restau- 
rants, that she felt herself lucky to be taken on 
immediately. But contact with the tough girls 
who worked with her, the fat, vulgar cook in his 
steaming kitchen, filled her with disgust. 

Bringing in the food to the customers was not 
half so trying as removing the messy dishes. But 
the thing that most revolted her aesthetic sense 
was the sight of chewing mouths—of gluttonous 
faces bent over full plates—which she had to see 
from morning to night. 

Remembering the detailed orders seemed an 
impossible task. Many a time when a diner asked 
for griddle cakes and she brought him ham and 
egos, she would have been discharged if it had 
not been for the indulgent attitude of the men. 
At first, she was grateful for the smiles and ap- 
parent friendliness with which they excused her 
awkward mistakes. But she soon discovered the 
motive of the men’s forbearance with her. 
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After one of her earliest errors, the customer 
looked up with a wink, 

‘‘That’s all right, dearie,’’? he said, grinning. 
He pushed forward a thick paw and rubbed her 
wrist exploringly with his finger, 

Sonya turned away angrily. She served the 
next order to a quiet-looking older man, who 
glanced at her with fatherly interest. She was - 
about to confide to this man the annoyance she 
had suffered from the last customer, But even 
as she bent over the table to place his food, he 
deliberately moved his leg against hers in a gross, 
lewd way. Her whole body quivered with revolt. 
Grinding her teeth together to gain self-control, 
she fled to the boss to tell him of the outrage. 

“Some of those men should be kicked out,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘They’re low-down beasts.’’ 

The red-faced, thick-necked boss would have 
silenced her sharply, but he knew the value of a 
pretty waitress, so he smoothed appeasingly: 

‘‘Me insult my good customers—preach them 
out of my store when they come for big orders of 
steaks and chops! No, girlie!’’ He put a hairy, 
gorilla-like hand upon her shoulder. ‘‘It’s up to 
the girl to look after herself,’’ 

She had to cope with a dozen vulgar attempts 
at flirtation in the first day or two. Men ap- 
proached her in all sorts of ways. They tried to 
discover if she lived with her family, or alone. 
They asked her to ride in their machines. And 
the more crude ones invited her flatly to come to 
their apartments. 
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Sonya would have thrown up her job in a mo- 
ment. But she felt that she must prove to her- 
self her ability to stand on her own feet. She had 
left Manning and the Ghetto had shut her out. So 
she must stick tight to whatever work presented 
itself. She must expiate her madness until she 
had found some way to learn the art of designing, 
the one work in which she could find her deepest 
self-expression. 

But through the long days of grinding drudg- 
ery, the thought of Manning kept goading and 
nagging her. How had he taken her flight? Had 
he remained hard and hostile toward her? Or 
had he ceased to care whether she was dead or 
alive? Had he done nothing to trace her? 

Remembering the sensational nine days’ won- 
der that her marriage had been for the press, she 
scanned the papers daily to see if her disappear- 
ance had leaked out. Not a word, not a line about 
herself, did she find. Manning was mentioned 
only in a brief paragraph in the society column, 
which stated that he was taking a vacation from 
his arduous settlement work and that his phy- 
sician urged a trip West. 

In cutting loose from Manning, she had torn 
and wounded herself. Her whole body still ached ~ 
at the thought of him. How was it possible, she 
wondered, that he had not even written a line to 
her? Then she remembered she had left no ad- 
dress with any one. She had cut herself off from 
the world—but the world of New York is not so 
large a place, after all. Hurrying from the res- 
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taurant to her little furnished room one night, she 
ran into Gittel. Sonya tried to dart past without 
speaking, but her old friend seized hold of her 
arm. 

‘‘There’s a letter for you I’ve been carrying 
around for days,’’ she said, and thrust into 
Sonya’s hand a square envelope. ‘‘It came to the 
Ghetto News and I didn’t know where to send it.’? 

The old maid was eager to gossip. Her dull 
eyes took in Sonya’s tired look and the shabby 
working clothes that seemed to Gittel the final 
proof of the upstart’s downfall. 

‘‘Where do you hold yourself? By what are 
you working? Where do you live?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Nowhere,’’ snapped Sonya, shrinking from 
the other’s impertinent curiosity and making her 
escape as quickly as possible. 

The sight of Manning’s handwriting, the feel 
of his familiar stationery, made poignant again 
emotions she had thought long dead and buried. It 
was not so much regret over the sordid break with 
Manning, but the thing that stung her unconsol- 
ably was that so much ardor, so much passion, so 
much beauty of illusion had turned to dust and 
ashes. Ach! yet less than dust and ashes! 

She could not trust herself to read his letter in 
the street, She needed privacy, for fear that she 
might break down. Once safely in her room, she 
opened the heavy bond envelope. How character- 
istic the letter was: 
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‘‘Dear Sonya: 


“‘T blame myself to a great extent for what 
happened between us the other morning. In my 
astonishment at your confession, I spoke hastily 
to you. I now offer an apology. 

“Tf I can forgive your selfish egoism, the least 
you can do is to remember that you are legally 
and publicly Mrs. Manning. 

‘Your rash flight laid us both open to disagree- 
able publicity, but I have been able to silence the 
newspapers. Nothing has appeared in print 
about our domestic troubles, and if you will return 
at once, even my relatives and friends need never 
know. 

“‘T urge you to reflect seriously, if by any 
chance you plan to make our separation perma- 
nent. The scandal of divorce is almost unendur- 
able to me, but in those circumstances I should 
be constrained to divorce you. 


‘‘Maithfully, 
‘< John Manning.’’ 


The smugness, the stolid self-righteousness of 
this letter killed the last quiver of feeling that 
still lingered in Sonya’s heart for Manning. 
‘‘¢Your selfish egoism ... If I can forgive... 
My relatives and friends,’ ’’ she repeated. ‘‘I— 
I—I—that’s all he is, the unselfish saint!’’ 

In a rage, she tore the letter into bits and 
burned them up. Now more than ever was 
stamped out of her the idea of remaining ‘‘legally 
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and publicly Mrs. Manning,’’ as she quoted 
bitterly. 

Much as she hated the work of the restaurant, 
she was determined to stick it out at all costs until 
by strictest economy she had saved up enough to 
go to a school of design. 

She started work next morning with a new rush 
of enthusiasm, but that very noon she was star- 
tled by a man who looked piercingly at her and 
then turned to his companion. She instinctively 
moved nearer to hear what was being said, The 
man’s look had been so obviously not that of a 
masher, 

‘Did you notice that waitress?’’ he whispered. 
““Doesn’t she look like Mrs. Manning?’’ 

The other man nodded: ‘‘I could swear it was 
the same woman.’’ 

Black fear swept over her. She realized the 
danger of working in a public place like a restau- 
rant, if she was not to be found out and tortured 
by reporters before she had had a chance to make 
of herself a person. 

She must leave at once, but it was pay day and 
the money she had earned was vital to her. She 
would have to struggle through till nine o’clock. 

The afternoon was slow agony. She suspected 
now that every diner might recognize her. Two 
men who entered when the luncheon rush was 
over cast a casual glance at her, and at once she 
trembled with fear of being again detected. Sus- 
piciously, she lingered behind their chairs, but the 
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subject of their conversation swept the thought 
of Manning out of her mind, 

“That designer—worms should eat him! My 
gall bursts watching him waste out my goods. 
What he used up for only the flounce was enough 
already for a whole dress.”’ 


The speaker was a thin, nervous Hast Side Jew, 
plainly a business man, but with a touch of the 
artist about him. The soft tailoring of his suit, 
the colorful quietness of his tie that blended so 
tastefully with his shirt-front, marked him as 
more sensitive than the cut-and-dried manu- 
facturer. 

‘¢ And the bunch of trimmings that sport orders 
me,’’ he went on. ‘‘It gets black for my eyes when 
I give a iook on his samples. It’s only fancy for 
Delancey. He got no more head for style as a fish- 
peddler.”’ 

‘<A good designer is the hardest thing to get,’’ 
answered the other man. ‘‘Look only on the big 
money I pay mine, but he’s worth it. He knows 
how to save up an inch of goods and his samples 
is thought out from his head, not stolen from an- 
other shop. That’s again a thing you got to watch 
out for, Mr. Ziskind.’’ 

““Yes, and with all his smartness, I found out 
what a liar that crook is,’’ said Ziskind. ‘‘I signed 
him up for the year because I thought his first 
samples were so swell I was getting a bargain, 
And what do you think came out yesterday? Why, 
he was only a sample hand in a Fifth Avenue 
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place. He stole those models and faked them on 
me—the swindler !?’ . 

As soon as the other man had gone, Sonyal 
edged up to Ziskind, eyes wide, hands tense as 
she gripped the tray she was carrying. 

“‘T see you’re in the dress trade,’’ she began. 
‘‘Maybe you can tell me if there is a school of. 
designing where it doesn’t cost too much.’’ 

‘‘School of designing,’’ he scoffed. ‘‘No real 
designer yet came from a school.”’ 

‘“But how—where could a girl learn??? 

‘‘Only in the shop.’’ 

A flame rushed into Sonya’s face. She looked 
up to this chance customer as one divinely or- 
dained to save her. 

“‘Mr. Ziskind,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I’m crazy to 
learn designing. Look only on me. I know I got 
it in me. That’s why I want to begin from the 
bottom. Take me in your shop as machine hand, 
anything, only so I could work myself up for a 
designer,’’ 

The very next day Sonya started with Ziskind 
as a sample hand. But her whole mind and soul 
and body was absorbed in watching the designer, 
the cutter, in studying sample after sample. Every 
detail in the making of a dress was to her a sub- 
lime discovery, 


After the shop closed, she sat up half the night 
reading fashion books, poring over designs. At 
lunch time, she hurried through a scant meal and 
greedily spent every moment in the department 
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stores, pretending to be looking for clothes, but 
in reality studying how the more exquisite gowns 
were made. 

One day, while sitting at her machine, watching 
the designer at work, Sonya became inflamed with 
an idea. The gown he was draping on the figure 
could be so much better with. less trimming—a 
simpler, more sympathetic line. Afire with ere- 
ativeness that for the first time knew what it 
wanted to achieve, she asked Ziskind for permis- 
sion to stay in after the others had gone home. 

*‘T got something in my head for a sample,’’ 
she said. 

For some weeks, Ziskind had had his eye on 
the eager, questing talent of the girl that the 
artist in him perceived. He had noticed the fine- 
ness that had distinguished her work on the sam- 
ples. He was stirred by the inspired sureness of 
her look. Here was a hand that seemed born to 
do big things. 

“‘T trust you even to cut into my goods,’’ he 
consented, encouragingly. 

All night long, she worked like a thing pos- 
sessed. The gown she had dreamed and longed 
for had seemed simplicity itself, the easiest thing 
- todo. But as she tried the tricotine on the figure, 
it fell into hard lines, and hardness in a woman’s 
dress was an unpardonable sin to Sonya’s eyes. 

She brushed back her hair slowly. 

‘¢ Ach,’’ she mused, ‘‘what is it I want? I want 
that beautiful plainness that only the rich wear. 
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A dress that looks simple enough for the poor 
only that it’s different.’’ 

What she wanted was a costume, plain enough 
for everybody but distinctive enough to make it 
effective for any occasion. She wanted the wear- 
er to have the joy of a dress that could be slipped 
on in a moment, and yet give the luxurious sense 
of a fitted gown. <A supple, clinging thing in 
everyday serge, veiling yet revealing the lovely 
curves of a woman’s body. 

She looked at the other samples and realized 
that she must keep within the prevailing fashion,’ 
in order that her creation might be a commercial 
success, Braid was being indiscriminately used 
on dresses and suits that year, and of all adorn- 
ments braid seemed to Sonya the most repellent, 
the most ineffective hard trimming that had ever 
been devised. She applied her mind to the prob- 
lem and found that the worst atrocity of the pre- 
vailing mode was the excessive surface of the 
shining braid. She solved it by cutting the braid 
in half widths and inserting it edgewise between 
soft folds, running it along under surfaces, so 
that a bare thread of it appeared, lending rich. 
ness to the shadowed parts of the dress. 

She pinned up her model time and again, ex- 
perimenting with every line over and over before 
she finally cut into the goods. It was almost dawn 
when the sample took shape under her flaming 
fingers, 

She stood back speechless, her eyes half clos- 
ing with rapture. She had once thought that love 
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was the greatest joy that could ever fill the heart. 
But now she knew the released passion of cre- 
ation. Now she felt that art was as great a god as 
love. It gave her the completest emotion she had 
ever known. 

““Ach!’’ she breathed, touching the dress 
reverently. ‘‘It’s Hollins’ hands working in me.’’ 

Now that it was done she realized that her 
heart’s blood had gone into the making of it. 
Suddenly she was very tired. 

By the time she reached home, she was ready 

‘to collapse from fatigue. She did not stop to 
undress, but threw herself headlong on the bed. 
Instantly she fell asleep. The soundest, richest 
sleep was hers. A thrilling dream came to her in 
the last sensuous moment of transition between 
slumber and waking. Hollins had been seeking 
her, and she had been hiding from him in her 
emptiness. But now, with her new creation, she 
rushed to him and flung it at his feet and cried: 

““That beautiful thing—that’s me—myself! 
They all said I was a faker—a vamp. They said 
I was a Salome wanting the heads of men, but you 
know I was only seeking—seeking for the feel of 
the beautiful.’’ 

She woke from the dream exalted, believing it 
was a vision of her inmost being more real than 
reality, ‘‘But I’m not ready for Hollins yet,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘So long I’ve waited, I must make 
myself wait a little longer.’’ 

She was late in getting back to the shop. And 
then—wonder of wonders!—Ziskind and all his 
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sales force were standing before her dress, as 
though it were a living thing. An ecstatic chorus 
greeted her: 

‘‘Such a Fifth Avenue look!’’ 

“Such a Vanderbilt style!’’ 

‘“‘Wit for a princess !’’ 

‘Made with golden hands!’’ 

Greedily, Ziskind’s fingers ran over the sing- 
ing lines of the gown: ‘‘Ach, so plain! So nothing 
at all! How it dances, the beautifulness from this 
dress !’’ 

Then he caught sight of Sonya and turned to 
her, ‘‘It’s like designed in heaven,’’ he chuckled. 
‘‘Oi, where did you get the idea?”’ 

Sonya’s hand went up to her breast: ‘‘Here’s 
where I got it—from my heart, my soul. The 
dress I wanted to wear for myself, I designed for 
all women.”’ 

_ That same morning, Ziskind raised Sonya’s 
salary. 

‘*You’ll be my second designer,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
so soon as my contract with my schlimazil—a 
black year on him!—is up, I’ll sign with you for 
even higher wages. Only try your best by me and 
I'll look out for you.”’ 

Sonya did not need any urging to do her best. 
For the first time in her life, she was doing the 
work she loved, for the love of it. 

Ziskind in his enthusiasm had named her e¢re- 
ation the ‘‘Sonya Model.’? As long as it did not 
cost him anything extra, he was lavish in his ap- 
preciation of her work. His dream for years had 
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been to get his dresses sold in the first class de- 
partment stores. And this ‘‘Sonya Model’’ opened 
the doors of Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Franklin 
Simon’s, Hollander’s, Gidding’s, all the houses 
that had hitherto been inaccessible. Before the 
dress had been copied, he had received such large 
orders that in one season he cleared a small 
fortune. 

Success made Ziskind more eager to establish 
a permanent hold on Sonya. The week before the 
contract with his other designer expired, he was 
anxious to see for how little he could sign her, 
and for how long. 

‘‘T ain’t no cheap-skate,’’ began Ziskind, ‘‘T 
want to give a worker what I feel comes to him, 
You got till now fifty dollars, How would you 
like a raise of ten, fifteen—no’’—he fiung out his 
arms dramatically—‘I’ll take my hand away 
from my heart and make it for you twenty-five 
dollars more—seventy-five a week. Think only! 
A little girl like you, a beginner from the machine, 
to give a jump to seventy-five dollars a week! 
Ain’t Ia good feller?”’ 

Sonya smiled enigmatically. Her noncommit- 
tal manner chilled Ziskind a little and he felt 
obliged to offer her some new flattery. 

‘<Tt’s more than high wages you get from stay- 
ing by me,’’ he said. ‘‘If we work together, in a 
few seasons we can move over to Fifth Avenue 
and beat Hollins yet,’’ 

‘‘Hollins?’’ repeated Sonya, startled. 

‘‘Yes, I was talking to him only yesterday and 
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he himself said that our last two samples at Gid- 
ding’s is equal to Paris models. Think only, he 
invited himself to come up by us!’’ Ziskind 
winked. ‘‘Think only, Hollins from Fifth Avenue 
wanting to rub sleeves with us! That’s a satis- 
faction to you more than money, ain’t it?’’ 

Sonya was choked by a swift rush of emotion, 
but she managed to say: 

‘‘And do you want him to come?’ 

Ziskind shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I don’t want 
him around, looking over my samples. But that 
man, he acts like he’s the whole world, Nobody 
couldn’t say no to him. He just orders himself 
what he wants to do with people. To-day—this 
morning yet, he’s coming.’’ 

“‘Hollins—to a wholesale house—when he 
makes his own designs?’’ stammered Sonya. 

‘¢He says maybe he’ll lend me money to open 
up a larger place, but to tell you the truth I think 
he only got big eyes on my sudden luck.’’ Ziskind 
glanced at his watch. ‘‘Ut/ any minute, he’ll yet 
come !’’ 

Sonya was swept by a panic. If he was com- 
ing, she wanted to run and hide, and yet she was 
eager to see him. She stood up nervously and was 
about to flee to the workroom when Ziskind added 
in a hoarse whisper: 

‘“‘There he is, the Fifth Avenue king from 
Division Street. A thunder should strike him for 
taking up my time,’’ 

Hollins entered, but the sudden sight of the 
girl stopped him at the door. A swift pallor 
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spread over his features. His eyes leaped toward 
Sonya. But the shock of seeing her choked his 
speech. For a long moment, he remained staring 
at her from the doorway, then controlled himself 
and walked across the sample room with the fas- 
tidious elegance he had acquired in Paris. 

Ziskind made the introductions a little grudg- 
ingly: 

“‘Meet Mr, Hollins himself—Miss Vrunsky.’’ 

Her cheeks flushed crimson. Her knees shook. 
Like Hollins, she, tes, was robbed of speech. ‘‘ How 
did he find me??? she asked herself wildly. In- 
tuitively, she knew that this meeting was no mere 
coincidence, 

Sonya was right. Hollins had been one of the 
first to discover her break with Manning. A let- 
ter he had sent had remained unanswered and 
when he had tried several times to reach her on 
the telephone, the butler’s evasions justified his 
suspicion. He had then tried to get her where- 
abouts from the Ghetto News and failed. He was 
glad that the inevitable had happened so quickly. 
Hurt a little because she had not come to him, he 
had understood and had set out to find her, When 
he had seen the ‘‘Sonya Model’’ at Gidding’s, a 
sixth sense had told him that the creator was his 
Sonya. 

“‘So this is the Sonya of the ‘Sonya Model’!’’ 
Subtly conscious of the chaos of emotion in the 
girl’s heart at his unexpected coming, Hollins 
tried to banter. ‘‘I thought I detected my in- 
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fluence in all those wonderful things you have | 
been doing.’’ | 

‘‘What??? shouted Ziskind in alarm, ‘*Was 
she also a sample hand and stole her ideas from 
you?’’ 

“‘No, no!’’ laughed Hollins in broad amuse- 
ment, ‘‘I did not mean that.’’ He threw a quick 
glance at Sonya. ‘‘But we are friends. I once 
had the pleasure of designing for this lady her- 
self.’’ 

Ziskind gasped. ‘‘You dressed her! Why, I 
picked her up from a waitress and learned her 
everything she knows.’’ 

Hollins turned his back on Ziskind. Not troub- 
ling to answer him, he said to Sonya: 

‘“Why didn’t you come straight to me?”’ 

“<T’ll tell you after,’’ she murmured. 

Ziskind, seeing the look between them, threw 
up his hands and rushed out, tearing his hair. 

“Oi, oi!’’ he cried. ‘‘I lost her already, Why 
did I let in my shop that crook, Hollins? A black 
year on them both!’’ 
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Sonya and Hollins had been busy designing 
Jeritza’s gowns for her new play. She finished 
draping the material, stuck in a pin here and 
there where his eye dictated, then glanced up, 
warmed by the look of approval shining to her 
from his artist’s face. 

In another moment she was all absorption in 
the costume she was shaping. 

‘How it flames with life on the figure! A poem 
in silk! Jeritza’s breath throbs through every 
line of it!’ 

Her ecstatic lyricism, her unceasing joy of dis- 
covery in every stitch of her work, brought Hol- 
lins back to his colorful Ghetto days—days of 
poverty, but rich dreaming. He felt like a tired 
man who had come in touch with a rejuvenating 
sun of youth. The virgin ardor of creation, which 
had cooled with the mastery of his technique, 
glowed again in him through contact with her un- 
folding genius. 

She turned to him the fiery wonder of her face. 

‘‘Which part did you do, and which did I? 
* Where did I begin, and where did you end? It’s 
as if one mind did the whole thing.’’ 

‘‘One mind did,’’ he smiled, his head on one 
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side, taking in the complete effect of the gown. 
‘“<Together we work as one mind,’’ His hand 
groped for hers and he pressed it lingeringly. 

Sonya’s eyes became moist and dreamy. How 
different it was being with Hollins, where her 
work flowed like a song, from those chaotic days 
wasted with Manning’s uplift schemes in his set- 
tlement! Then she had been a torn and twisted 
thing, reaching out to false gods. Then she had 
been a lie, and everything her hands touched 
turned into a lie. Even the work with Lipkin on 
the Ghetto News had been more or less of a make- 
believe. But now she was herself—a thing un- 
bound—straightening out her limbs like a sapling 
in the sun. Now everything she did pulsed with 
reality. 
| ‘Tell me,’’ she pressed with impersonal affec- 
tion. ‘‘Is there anything in the world so real, so 
thrilling, as real work?’’ 

He searched her penetratingly, the man in him 
hungry for the passion she lavished on mere . 
gowns—jealous of the overflow of instinct, the 
maternal exuberance that rushed out of her to her 
work. Her dynamic womanhood called to him, 
compelling—resistless. How could he stand by 
without mastering her even in her poetic flights! 
He could not endure being left behind, and sum- 
moned all his magic charm to bring her back to 
him, 
| ‘*Love!’’ breathed Hollins, triumphant convic- 
tion in his voice. ‘‘The thing that makes work so | 
real for us is love.’’ 
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He moved closer to her, eager for her reassur- 
ing arms about him. But Sonya’s glance wan- 
dered far off into space. A shadow clouded her 
brow. ‘‘I’m almost afraid of that word, ‘love,’ ’’ 
she shuddered. ‘‘I so mislived that word. Once 
I thought I loved Manning. God from the world! 
what lies and hypocrisies I practised in the name 
of love!’ 

*‘You did not know love then, Sonya.’’ 

But nothing could stop her self-searching de- 
nunciation of her past, 

‘When I was so crazy for Manning,’’ she went 
on in a burst of confidence, ‘‘when I lied and made 
believe I was everything I was not, even then I 
ached for the truth, I used to wake up in the 
night and ask myself: ‘Can I speak to him only 
through veils of make-believe? Can’t I show my- 
self for what I am? Is there never to be any 
truth between a man and woman in love?’ ’’ 

“‘Tt’s on the ruins of our first blind romance, 
on the infatuations that break us, that we come 
to understand the meaning of real love.’’ 

His words quieted her torrent of self-condem- 
nation and brought her back to him. She nodded 
in full agreement: ‘‘I guess you’re right.”’ 

A pause fell between them—each with his own 
searchlight on his past. Then she pierced him 
with a quick, sharp glance. ‘‘And you, too, went 
through lies of love that were real to you once?”’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘Well—that’s what enables me 
to understand you,’’ he parried. 

But Sonya was not to be evaded. ‘‘Oi, weh! 
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I’m a fool to be jealous, but I am—I can’t help 
its? 

Sonya’s flare of jealousy was to Hollins rich, 
red wine. His hold on her returned, He felt her 
back on solid earth, close to him again. 

‘‘Tell me, since you knew that we were for each 
other from the beginning, why didn’t you come to 
me the very day your madness with that fool 
philanthropist had burned itself out?’’ 

“Ach! I was so miserable then, I didn’t want 
to be happy any more. Besides, when I just ran 
away from one man, I wasn’t going to hang my- 
self on another man’s neck.’’ 

‘‘Foolish Sonya!’’ he chided tenderly. ‘‘In 
your need, you could think of me just like any 
other man?”’ 

‘‘Tf I could only tell you how Iwas aching te 
come—but—but—”’ 

A rush of feeling choked her words for a mo- 
ment, but she gazed at him with heart-to-heart 
directness. 

‘““How dared I dream that you loved me, when 
you knew—knew about Honest Abe, about every- 
thing?’’ 

“‘Tt’s because I know everything about you that 
- I love you so,”’ 

Beautiful memories shone from Hollins’ eyes, 
as he leaned toward her. 

‘‘From that very first day when you burst inte 
my office, you had me—had me for always, then 
and there. The savage wildness of your mood 
fired my heart. I felt you were a princess of the 
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soul, for all your shabby rags. I loved the bat- 
tered toque on your crazy hair—the broken shoes 
in which you rushed to me, I loved every little 
hole in your worn-out gloves.’’ 

Tenderly reminiscent, he touched each of her 
fingers to his lips. 

‘‘F'rom that day, I have only waited and waited 
for you.’’ ; 

As she listened to his outpouring, she bowed 
her head before the splendor of such a rich gift 
of love. It rang like mighty music from some 
higher world. 

“‘T have no beautiful words like you,’’ she 
breathed. ‘‘But so much I love you!’’ 

For weeks Hollins’ had been postponing his 
yearly trip to Paris, in the hope that she would 
go with him. Now he renewed his plea. 

“‘Don’t hold me off any longer, life of my life. 
Your marriage with Manning was never real love, 
that it should bind you so.’’ 

‘‘Yes. We belong to each other.’’ She slipped 
her hand into his. ‘‘And I’m going with you. 
Only, you know Manning’s trip West means he’s 
divorcing me, and I want to wait until I’m free 
and clear from all that.’’ 

No matter what the delay, the assurance that 
she was wholly his brought him back to the same 
serenity of their daily comradeship. With the 
enthusiasm of a boy, Hollins drew vivid pictures 
of their coming days together in Paris. 

‘‘Sonya, with your eyes I’ll see Paris for the 
first time. Not the Paris I saw when I was strug- 
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gling with the last breath in me to get on. Not 
the business Paris of my yearly trips for new 
twists in style. Now fresh things come up in me, 
We’ll see what Poiret is doing, what Worth is 
bringing out this season. So many new ideas 
we'll get for decoration and costuming from the 
painters’ exhibitions.’’ 

He talked animatedly, the long pent-up enthus- 
iasms rushing out of him in staccato torrents. 
Sonya had made him again the impulsive Hast 
Side Jew he once was before he became a sue- 
cessful artist, 

She listened rapt, gleaming-eyed, following 
him with little nods of eestatic ‘‘Yes—yes!’’ And 
he suddenly became aware of how poignant was 
her understanding of his interests, and stopped. 
Just as a man shut in darkness feels delicious 


pain in a swift flood of light, so this joy of open-. 


ing up his soul to the woman he loved struck 
through Hollins like some exquisite agony, intol- 
erably sweet, that he could not bear. 

Carried up on the tide of his mood, she broke 
in: ‘‘We’ll forget the world—forget business. 
Nothing but ourselves and our high thoughts.’’ 

‘¢ And the silks and laces for Mrs, Van Orden’s 
daughter’s trousseau,’’ added Hollins in a back- 
to-earth tone. 

The name of Mrs. Van Orden made Sonya 
shudder. The huge, solid figure of the dowager 
rose like a wooden idol in their visionary Hden. 

‘‘To think that you make beautiful clothes for 
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that fat thing, only because she has the money tw 
pay for them!’’ she cried, flinging out her arms 
in temperamental revolt. ‘‘I’ll never be content 
to work with you only for the rich. Beautiful 
things should be for those who long for beauty. 
There are millions on the Hast Side dying for a 
little loveliness, and they can mever, never have 
abo? 

“‘Sonya!’’ He seized her outflung arms and held 
them down to her side with gentle masculine firm- 
ness. ‘‘There aren’t so many millions of the poor 
that desire beauty as passionately as you say. 
Nor are all the rich people wooden Mrs. Van 
Ordens. The feeling for beauty is a rare gift of 
the few, no matter where they were born. It be- 
longs to no one class.’’ 

He enjoyed Sonya’s incorrigible unreason, yet 
he liked to reason with her. 

‘What about Jeritza?’’ he went on. ‘‘Think of 
all the artist women who have earned the means 
to buy the beauty for which they longed!’’ 

‘‘Buy beauty !’’ she stormed illogically. ‘‘That’s 
what’s so wrong. Beauty should be for those who 
love beauty, not only for those who can buy it.’’ 

‘‘Well, my crazy Don Quixote,’’ he said, with 
a lover’s generous concession to every whim of 
his beloved. ‘‘You’ll have freedom enough to try 
out your wild dreams in the air. When we come 
back from Paris, we’ll open up on the side a little 
shop on Grand Street—see how it will work out— 
beauty for those that love it, beauty that is not 
for profit.’’ 
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Tenderness and proud gratitude welled up to 
him out of her eyes. 

‘‘Ach, that’s understanding! I never burned 
so for something in my life like I burn for this. 
In the midst of the ready-mades of Grand Street, 
a shop of the beautiful—that’s to be my srttle- 
ment!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REVELATION. 


As the day set for her marriage to Hollins drew 
near, a vague, unutterable sadness possessed 
‘Sonya. Hollins’ love gave her every reason to be 
happy, but something deeper than herself sobbed 
and sorrowed within her. 

‘“Why do I feel guilty when I’m happy?’’ she 
asked herself. ‘‘Is it because I’m a sentimental 
fool? Is it the craziness of Russian youth that 
feels a secret shame at happiness? 

‘<T have found the man with whom I can be my 
own free self. With him I can work. With him 
I can play. Whether I speak or whether I’m 
silent, from his eyes flows understanding. Then 
what is the matter with me?”’ 

She could not reason it out, She only felt the 
tug of something under the surface of living and 
loving. She ached to touch it and yet could not 
touch it near enough to know it. She saw her- 
self moving toward an inevitable goal—not re- 
jecting and not accepting. As one from a height 
she watched with puzzled wonder her bruised 
soul struggling to tear itself free from the past. 
But she could not rid herself of the past nor get 
hold of the present. A blinding fog rose between 
her and the Reality of things. 
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Her being was stabbed with a sense of invisi- 
ble things. A thin distant voice seemed calling to 
her. Memories, dead, forgotten, haunted and 
brooded over her. A sorrow wept in her hap- 
piness and a beauty ached in her sorrow. 

This new pensive mood lay like a haze over 
Sonya. It was in the wave of her hair, in the 
droop of her head, in the soft shine of her eyes. 
It was a new elusive beauty that Hollins felt in 
Sonya like the scent within the rose. 

Sonya had been preparing supper in her rooms 
for Hollins. With a poignant look of longing he 
followed her about. But she seemed not to see 
the caressing love in his eyes. 

A silence lay between them—they were veiled 
within themselves. As the silence thickened, their 
self-consciousness increased. Something vital and 
impending throbbed through their self-conscious- 
ness, Something which they both knew must 
come and feared. 

Sonya put the tea-kettle on and moved to the 
table near where Hollins was sitting. Suddenly 
he could bear her evasions no longer, He rose and 
snatched her in his arms. 

The bell rang sharply, 

Startled, they drew apart. 

In the open doorway stood Manning. With a 
strange look he stood there. His lips tightened. 
His hollow eyes narrowed terrifyingly, His face 
that was always in repose quivered with the un- 
controlled upwelling of a storm. 

Sonya rubbed her hand across her eyes so as 
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to bring herself back to earth. And yet she was 
not surprised. The past from which she had tried 
so hard to tear away was always present with 
her, 

“‘T must see you alone,’’ came the command, 
in a cold formal tone, barely ae the outrage 
that shook him. 

In a panic of bewilderment, Sonya stared from 
one to the other. Jumbled, blinding pictures of 
the past rushed before her as she stood there. 
Manning, the lover, tender, passionate, jealeus, 
angry. But most wounding of all was the icy 
aloofness with which he was hurting her even 
now. Like a solid wall of ice he stood there, polite, 
aloof even in his wrath, defying the other man. 

Hollins turned possessive eyes on Sonya. The 
veneer of the gentleman which he had acquired 
in the years on Fifth Avenue dropped from him. 
He was the primitive oriental guarding his 
woman. 

“‘Will you go?’’ Sonya’s lips scarcely formed 
the words. ‘‘I want to see him now.’’ 

In sullen silence Hollins dragged himself to his 
feet. The eyes of the two men clashed like swords, 
Hollins flashed back hatred for hatred. 

Throughout the silent battle Manning remained 
fastidiously aloof. Like the grim judge whose 
will is law, he watched the other man put on his 
hat and coat and depart. 

The door closed. 

A moment of tense suffocating silence, 

‘So it was this man!’’ he hurled. 
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Wild with the hurt of her betrayal, Manning 
abandoned all restraint. Anger, hatred, mjured 
pride were in his black look, his vindictive voice, 

‘‘So it was this man!’’ he repeated violently. 

“Yes. A man—a man!’’ 

Her words were like a whip-lash taunting a 
savage beast. This woman who had once begged 
on bended knees for his love scorning him! 
This woman who had been his, in the arms of an- 
other man! A crowding came in his throat. 

All the bitterness of rejection he had suffered 
the past months burst. With an inarticulate cry 
he seized her in his arms, savage passion in his 
eyes. 

‘*You—you—you’re mine. Mine. You belong 
to me, You’re part of me. Mine, I want you. I 
can’t live without you. I dream of your lips— 
your eyes—your hair. I’m hungry for you. Oh, 
my beautiful maddening Jewess!’’ 

Custom, tradition, every shred of convention, 
every vestige of civilization had left him. He was 
primitive man starved into madness for the wom- 
an. His hungry hands wound themselves in her 
hair, clutched at her neck, her bosom, fluttered 
ravenously over her whole body. His eyes bored 
into hers. His hot lips drew closer and closer— 


Utterly lost in his passion, incoherent ravings 
of love poured from him as he smothered her with | 
kisses, unseeing, unheeding her struggles against 
him, 


‘‘No—no,’’ she cried, ‘‘let me—let me go.’’ 
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With a violent twist of both arms she pushed 
him from her. 

Dazed, struck into sudden awakening by her 
repulse, his burning gaze covered her from head 
to foot. Hair dishevelled, waist torn away, reveal- 
ing the heaving bosom, the white throbbing neck, 
she stood there, superb, ravishing in her fury. 

Sudden realization flashed through him. Like 
lightning, killing every nerve. His head dropped. 
His hands fell limply to his side. 

Her scorn stripped him naked, exposed him to 
himself, 

‘‘So this is Manning, the Anglo-Saxon gentle- 
man, the saint, the philanthropist—the savior of 
humanity.’’ 

Wonder was in her eyes and cold anger in her 
voice. 

‘You didn’t want me when I was burning up 
for you,’’ she laughed harshly, remembering how 
she had lain beside him night after night, sleep- 
less, nerves unstrung, hungering in vain for a 
kiss, for a breath of response, for a sign of his 
need of her. ‘‘Now I don’t want you.”’ 

In the triumph of her sex which he had once so 
cruelly mortified she looked fully at him. This 
was her moment. She had it in her to bring this 
wreck back to life—to give him the warmth, the 
passion, the ardor that none of the women of his 
kind could give. There he stood perishing for 
her. 

But her triumph over him died as it was born, 
for it was not the gentleman, not the arrogant 
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Anglo-Saxon who stood before her. It was a 
human being—suffering—wounded—despised and 
rejected in his hour of need. 

Suddenly she saw that she was the cross on 
which he bled. Hers was the mad passion that 
had roused in him this fiery famine for love. And 
now she denied him. 

“‘I’m sorry,’’? he said brokenly. ‘‘I didn’t 
know, I didn’t understand.’’ 

Her hands reached out to him. Anger, bitter- 
ness, were gone. Here was a child that needed 
comforting. And she was a woman. For the first 
time in all her life she was a woman. And in the 
knowledge of her womanhood she said with real 
tenderness: 

“<T’m sorry too.’? 

Their eyes met with no shields, a clear look’ of 
absolute revelation flashing between them, For 
one instant they were to each other not gentle- 
man and Hast Side girl—not man and woman, but 
human beings driven by bitter experience to one 
moment’s realization of life. 

Long after Manning had gone, Sonya still sat 
in the same chair. She made no move. She ut- 
tered no sound. Doubled fists thrust between her 
knees, she sat there, her head sunk on her breast. 

‘‘No man on earth can ever make me suffer as 
much as Manning. But only Hollins understands 
measIlam . 

‘““Whom do I Se seat Manning or Hollins? 
Or do I love both? Or do I love neither? Is this 
the price I must pay because I want beauty? Al- 
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ways to be torn on the winds of doubt and un- 
certainty—never have rest—never find peace?’’ 

As she lay awake that night she wondered if 
ever her spirit could so closely touch another 
human being as Manning’s and hers had touched. 

*‘He’s not my own kind, but for that one mo- 
ment he was closer to me than my own can ever 
be. 

**So at bottom we’re all alike, Anglo-Saxons 
or Jews, gentleman or plain immigrant,’’ her 
thoughts went on, ‘‘When we’re hungry, we’re 
hungry—even a gentleman when starved long 
enough can become a savage East Sider.’’ 

Till now, Manning had been to her a shadow, 
an echo of a human being—that had no life—no 
fire from within. 

She had thought of him going through the 
years making speeches in educated language, 
using handed down words in high sounding 
phrases that were as empty, as meaningless as 
the scientific goodness of his settlement work. 

Now he was real. He was human. 

A newborn sense of humility came into her 
being. 

She saw how men and women helplessly and 
unknowingly destroy themselves and each other 
in the blind uprising of brute passion which lies 
like a sleeping dog within the consciousness of 
the divine soul, 

For a long time she lay crushed by the weight 
of this truth. Then the fog lifted. She saw be- 
yond. 
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‘‘Yes,’’ she admitted wistfully. ‘‘We kill the 
divine in us. We kill the beauty in those we love. 
But the very killing makes immortal the contact. 

‘‘And now I’m pledged to Hollins,’’ she told 
herself. 

Going into a new experience, she knew, could 
bring her no forgetfulness of the past, nor 
the closeness of spiritual identification which she 
had found at the moment of parting with this man 
of a different race. 

She knew now that Manning was an experience 
which had burned forever into the texture of her 
life. She had seen the whole gamut of this man’s 
personality. She had seen him when he was all 
dressed up for the world in the cultured manners 
of the Anglo-Saxon gentleman and she had seen 
him behind closed doors when he was a naked 
savage. But the essence of him as a whole was 
fineness—an unutterable gentleman-ness. 

Always she would be finer because she had 
known his fineness. Always she would be more 
human because she had touched the heart of his 
humanness. 

‘After all,’’ she thought, ‘‘the way he loved 
me at the last was what I dreamed of him at first 
sight. He will be to me always Romance. The 
madness, the daring, the deathless adventure of 
youth.”’ 

Triumphant, she rose. 

*‘It’s only we who die, but the spark of love, 
the flash of beauty from eye to eye, the throb 
from heart to heart goes on and on forever.’? 
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May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 
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w« TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION 


A tale of the African wilderness which appeals to all readers 
of fiction. 


_.. TARZAN THE TERRIBLE 


Further thrilling adventures of Tarzan while seeking his wife 
in Africa, , 


-- TARZAN THE UNTAMED 


+ Tells of Tarzan’s return to the life of the ape-man in seeking 
vengeance for the loss of his wife and home. 


_. JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN 


Records the many wonderful exploits by which Tarzan proves 
his right to ape kingship. 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE 


An astonishing series of adventures in a world located inside 
of the Earth. 


THE MUCKER 


The story of Billy Byrne—as extraordinary a character as the 
famous Tarzan, 


A PRINCESS OF MARS 


Forty-three million miles from the earth—a succession of the 
wierdest and most astounding adventures in fiction, 


» THE GODS OF MARS 
\ John Carter’s adventures on Mars, where he fights the fero- 
cious ‘‘ plant men,”’ and defies Issus, the Goddess of Death. 


‘THE WARLORD OF MARS 


Old acquaintances, made in two other stories. reappear, Tars 
‘Tarkas, Tardos Mors and others. 


_THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 


The story centers around the adventures of Carthoris, the son 
‘of John Carter and Thuvia, daughter of a Martian Emperor, 


THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 


The adventures of Princess Tara in the land of headless men, Y 
creatures with the power of detaching their heads from their 
bodies and replacing them at will. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Pustisuers, NEW YORK 
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